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i EE LIFE OF 
JOHN COLET, P. D. 


DEAN OF ST PAUL'S, 


[A. D. 1466, to 1519. 


x fa the varions degrees of kindred merit, which en- 
dear the memories of illuſtrious men to lateſt poſte- 
rity, ſurely that which lays a foundation for the im- 
provement of the human mind, through a long ſucceſ- 
fion of ages, by providing for the education of youth, 
deſervedly holds a very high rank. The reader there- 
fore will not be diſpleaſed, that the chronological or- 
der of time, which we have engaged to follow accu- 
rately throughout this work, requires us to give the 
Arft place, in our extenfive field of emulative fame to 
the memoirs of the pious founder of St Paul's ſchool. 
This excellent divine was the eldeſt ſon and heir of 
Sir Henry Colet, citizen and mercer, who, on the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry VII. to the throne, had the honour of 
knighthood conferred on him, for his attachment to 
that Prince, after the death of Richard III. He was 
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likewiſe twice elected, by his fellow citizens, to the 
dignity of chief magiftrate. 

JoHN COLET was born at London, in the year 1466; 
and in 1483 he was ſent to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where after purſuing the uſual ſtudies, at the expira- 
tion of ſeven years, he took his degree of maiter of 

arts, with diſtinguiſned reputation: for at this time 
all the works of Cicero were as familiar to him as his 
8 epiſtles; neither was he a ſtranger to Plato and Ploti- 
: nus, whom be diligently peruſed and compared, the 
ä one as a comment on the other. But ſuch was the in- 
5 felicity of thoſe times, that the Greek language was 
* not only neglected in our ſchools and univerſities, but 
| the love, and encouragement of it, was looked upon 
as hereſy ; in reference to which barbarous opinion, 
Eraſmus quotes a proverb, Cave a Gracis, ne fias 
Hereticus, Beware of Greek, leſt you become a heretic.” 
So that Colet was obliged to read the above-mention- 
ed authors in their Latin tranſlations, till in his more 
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N advanced years he became acquainted with the great 

: originals, | | 5 

: When Colet took his degrees in arts at Oxford, he 

ö had a competent eſtate to tupport him as a gentleman, 

k and ſuffictent intereſt to recommend him at court. He | 
iF had the advantage of a tall and graceful perſon: and 


the deſign of his being a courtier might perhaps have. 
been conceived by his father, who had been uſed to 
gaiety and ſplendour in the public offices in the city, 
and had gained a very particular intereſt with the king. 
6 But the pious youth, determined by his now religious 
diſpoſition, was reſolved to enter into holy orders, and 
1 renounce the temptations of a courtly life. As a far / | 
tber encouragement to our young divine, in 1485, bc, | 
was preſented. to the valuable recory of Dennington \| 
in Suffolk, by Sir William Knevet, a near relation of | 


| his mother, which living he held to the day of his 2 
| death; and in 1490 he was alio preſented by his own | t 
| father to the living of Thrynning, in the county of  ; 


: f 
| Huntingdon, 4 
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Huntingdon, which he reſigned in 14935 when he was 
admitted prebendary of Botevant in the church of 
Vork, upon the reſignation of the ſamous Chriſtopher 


Urſwicke. He was alſo made prebendary of Good- 
eaiter in the church of St Martin Le Grand, which he 
reſigned the 26th of January 1503s. having been admit- 


the church of Sarum. 

Theſe preferments, beſtowed on fo young a man, 
may ſeem a little extraordinary. But we mutt conſi- 
der that it was conformable to the practice of the Ro- 
miſh church; for Mr Colet being then an Acolyte, 

which is one of their {even eccleſiaſticgl orders, he was 
duiy qualified to hold them. 

Mr Colet's ample income now afforded him the 
means of gratifying an inclination, which he had long 
indulged, of vifiting foreign countries, in order to 

complete his ſtudies in the learned languages, to read 


2 the ancient Greek fathers, and to cultivate an acquain- 
t tance and friendſhip with men of letters. With this 
intent, he quitted Oxford in the year 1493, and paſſing 
e over to the continent, ſtudied divinity both in Italy 
iz. and France, where he met with ſeveral other Englith 
e Þ} ftudentg, who went abroad to attain the Greek tongue; 
d for the paſſion for that language, and the purer writers 
nin the Latin, was now grown very pr evalent all over 
to Europe, and no where more than in England, from 
y: 3 whence numbers of the youth, and many advanced in 
g. life, continually went out in queſt of them: becauſe, 
us | though ſeveral volumes of the works of the beft authors 
ud N lay dormant in our colleges and monaſteries, the monks, 
ar who knew that ignorance was their chief ſupport, 
be 0 could by no means be prevailed on to communicate 
on! them. 

OL Charles VIII. ſtyled the affable. and the a 
his at this time fat upon the throne of France, and p 

NT. tronizing the ſciences, Paris became the ſeat of 1 4 
of 


ing, and a place of general reſort for men of eminence 
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JOHN COLE T, 


in every n In this city, therefore, Mr Colet 
took up his firſt reſidence ; and ſoon became acquaint- 
ed with Robert Gaguinus, the French hiſtorian, who 
had been in England on an embaſſy from Charles to Hen- 
ry Vil. This gentleman inſpired him with an ardent 
defire to be recommended to Eraſmus, a ſpecimen of 
whoſe great genius, and ſkill in the Latin tongue, he 
had ſhewn him, in a complimentary letter upon the 
publication of his Hiſtory of France. Here likewiſe he 


formed an intimacy with the celebrated Budæus, who 


making honourable mention of our young divine in the 
courſe of bis correſpondence with Eraſmus, laid the 


foundation of the future friendſhip which ſubſiſted be- 


tween them. 

From Paris, Mr Colet went to Italy, where his ac- 
quaintance with men eminent for their learning be- 
came ſtill more univerſal, eſpecially at Rome, In this 
city, the famous grammarian William Lilly firft fell 


under his obſervation, who had learnt the Greek at 


Rhodes, and was improving himſelf in Latin under 
John Sulpitius and Pompomus Sabinus. 

In Italy be alſo met with two more of his country- 
men, Grocyn and Linacre, who were perfecting them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of the Greek tongue, under 
Demetrius, Politianus, and Hermolans Barbarus. At 
Padua, he likewiſe cultivated an acquaintance with the 
learned William Latimer, who refided tor ſome time 
in that univerfity, with a view of increaſing his know- 
ledge in Greek literature. | 

Colet remained about four years abroad, returning 
home in 1497: but upon this occaſion, it is ſaid, he 
had much difficulty to reſiſt his defire of appearing at 
court, where he could thew the accompliſhments he 
had acquired in the world to the beſt advantage. In- 2 
deed, he was endowed with ſome natural propenſities | 
which were better adapted to a public life, than to the | 
confinement of a college. He had a high ſpirit, impa- | 
tient of the leaſt injury and aflront. B. the lame bent 
; of 
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of natnre he was alfo addicted to love and luxury; and 
was inclined to an air of freedom and pleaſantry. But 
he firſt conquered, and then commanded himſelf, by 
o far ſubjecting his ꝓaſſions to reaſon and philoſophy, 
that he could bear a reproof, even from his own ſer- 
vants. He reftrained his diſpoſition to effeminate in- 
dulgencies, by a continual abſtinence, a ſtrict ſobriety, 
cloſe application, ſerious thinking, and religious con- 


verſation; and thus he preſerved himſelf from the pol- 


lutions of the world. But whenever opportunities of- 
fered, eitber of jeſting with facetious perſons, or talk- 
ing familiarly with the female ſex, or of appearing at 
fcaſts and entertainments, nature was ſure to break 
forth; for which reaſon, he very ſeldom affociated 
with laymen, and generally forbore all public places. 
If, however, neceſſity brought him to fuch places, he 
fingled out ſome learned perſon from the reſt, with 
whom he diſcourſed in Latin, to avoid the profane 
diſcourſe of the table; and, in the mean time, he 
would eat of but one dith, and take but one or two 
draughts of beer, for the moſt part refraining from 
wine. There never was (ſays Eraſmus) a more flow- 
ing wit; and, for that reaſon, he delighted in the like 
ſociety ; but even there he choſe ſuch diſcourſes as ſa- 
voured moſt of religion; and it is a proof of his great 
good-nature, chat he was a paſhonate lover of little 
children, whoſe innocence he admired of all things.“ 
The firſt thing Colet did, after his return home, 


was to be ordained deacon, and, ſhortly after, prieſt. 


His father and mother then hved at London, with 
whom he reiided a few months, and then retired to 
Oxford. It being the cuftom at that time for men of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities in the univerſity to ſet up volun- 
tary lectures, Mr Colet, though he had neither taken 
nor defired any degree in divinity, read public lectures 
without ftipend or reward, by way of expoſition of 
the epiſtles of St Paul. The novelty of theſe exerciſes 
eccaſioned crowded audiences, and admiration of the 

lecturer 
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jecturer increaſed and continued them. There was 
not a doctor in divinity or law, or any other dignitary 
of the church, who negleQed to hear Colet, or with- 


JOHN COLET, 


held from him the applauſe that he deſerved. The 


bigots only, and thoſe whoſe intereſt it was. to keep up 
the old ignorance and ſuperſtition, treated his diſcour- 
ſes as thoſe of a heretic and ſchiſmatic, becauſe he o- 
penly avowed the neceſſity of a reformation. 

Things were in this poſture at Oxford, when Eraſ- 


mus, who had been for ſome time at Paris, as tutor to 
the lord Montjoy, was prevailed on by that noblewan _ 
to come over to England; and having a recommenda- 


tion to Richard Charnock, of the college of St Mary 


the Virgin; he went directly to that univerſity, where 


he was received and accommodated m the moſt friend- 
ly and hofpitable manner; and at this time, and in this 
place, it was, that the intimate friendſhip between our 
Divine and Eraſmus commenced. 5 
Charnock, to whom Eraſmus had been recommend- 
ed, was alſo an intimate acquaintance of Colet's; to 


whom he had no ſooner mentioned the name of his 


gueſt, than we find him impatient to recommend him- 
ſelf to ſo excellent a perſon ; for not waiting an oppor- 
tunity to ſee Eraſmus, he immediately wrote him, 
from his own chamber, an elegant and polite epiſtle, 
which ſhewed the writer to be a ſcholar, a traveller, 
and a gentleman ; concluding with theſe words, © I 
congratulate your arrival in this iſlard, and wiſh our 
country may be as pleaſant to you, as ! know, you, 
by your great learning, muſt be uſeful to us. I am, 
fir, and ſhall always be, devoted to one whom I be- 
lieve to be the moſt learned and the beſt of men.”? 


_ Eraſmus directly returned him an anſwer, qually po- 


lite and ipirited, and ſaid, „If he could find any 


thing commendable in himſelf, he ſhould be proud of 


being commended by ſuch a worthy perſon, to whoſe 
zudgment he allowed ſo great weight, that his filent 
eſteem alone had been preferable to all the applauſes 
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of a theatre at Rome. Your country of England,“ 


adds he, “ is moſt pleaſant to me upon many accounts, 
particularly in this, that it abounds with thoſe bleſſings, 
without which nothing would reliſh with me, men of 


admirable learning, among whom no one will repine 


that I reckon you the chief.” He then praiſes the 


ſtyle of his letters, as eaſy, ſmooth, unaffected, flow- 


ing from a rich vein, as water from a clear fountain, 
every part like iticlf; open, plain, modeſt, having no- 
thing in it rough, turbid, or intricate ; fo that he could 
ſee the image of his foul in what he wrote. | 

This epiſtolary correſpondence, joined to the re- 
commendations of Budæus, ended in the ſtricteſt in- 
timacy imaginable, which continued to the end of 
their lives. They ſtudied to improve each other, and 
inſtruct mankind: and though they ſometimes differed 


in opinion upon theological points, this did not pro- 


duce the leaſt ill temper or coolneſs between them. 


On the contrary, in 1499, Eraſmus and his admired 


friend firſt held their conferences upon our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's reluctances and fears before his laſt paſſion. 
Colet could not approve of the common opinion of 
divines, that Chriſt, upon a proſpect of his agonies, 
ſhrunk from them in his human nature. Eraſmus 
maintained the opinion of the ſchoolmen; but Colet 
had the advantage of the beſt meaning, and of the 
greateſt courage, in departing from the common ſenti- 
ments of the ſchools and the church in that credulous 
age. Eraſmus concludes his epiftle concerning this diſ- 
pute, in the moſt friendly and reſpectful manner, call- 


ing himſelf a rath man, and a raw ſoldier, for entering 


the liſts with ſuch an experienced general as Colet: ap- 
pearing pleafed at his confutation, Colet telling him, 
« When, like two flints, we are ſtriking one another, 
if any ſpark of light flies out, let us eagerly catch at 
it; we ſeek not for our own opinion, but for truth, 


which, in this mutual conflict, may be extorted as fire 
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out of ſteel.” Colet alſo freely expreſſed to Eraſmus 
his great diſlike of that new theology, which was un- 
happily brought into the church by the modern ſchool-¹tl 
men, and was, in effect, nothing but the art of trifling . 
and wrangling. He told him, he had ſet himſelf againſt 
thoſe ſcholaſtic divines, and would, if poſſible, reſtore 
the theological ſtudies that were founded upon the 
ſcriptures, and the primitive fathers. He ſaid it was 
upon this view, that he had publicly expounded the 
epiſtles of St Paul, and ſhould be glad of a partner in 
that labour of ſearching the ſcriptures. ; . 
When Eraſmus left England, Colet ſtill continued at 
Oxford, where he went on with his uſual expoſition- 
of the apoſtalical epiſtles ; though at this time the 
ſcriptures were little attended to by the generality of 
the clergy, ſcarcely any thing being regarded but ſcho- _ 
laftic divinity.. In x;04, by the perſuaſion of his friends, i 
he took the degree of doctor of divinity ; but his 
thoughts were entirely bent on the deſtruction of that 
idol of ignorance, the cobweb divinity of the ſchools ; 
aiming to exalt the ſcriptures and Jeſus Chriſt in its 
room. For this reaſon the ſehoolmen always looked 
upon Colet with a jealous eye. He frequently enga- 
ed them, always vanquiſhed them, and never convin- 
ced them. He continued, however, in conjunction 
with his friend Eraſmus, greatly to promote the Re- 
formation, by attacking very ſucceſsfully the Scotiſts 
and the Thomiſts, who had divided the Chriſtian world 
between them; and alſo by diſcovering the ſhameful 
abuies of monaſteries, and houſes called religious, and 
pointing out the evils which attended impoſing celibacy 
on the clergy. | . 
Mr Colet, while he was abroad, had been made a 
PDrebendary in the church of York, and had been in- 
ſtalled by proxy in 1494; but farther promotion was 
to be the reward of his conſpicuous merit; for Henry 
VII. who loved to confer unexpected favours, and 
| TL eſteemed 
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and the daily celebration of the maſs. He would have 
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eſteemed Colet as an eminent divine, and excellent 


preacher, diveſted of ambition, judged him on this 


account the more worthy of preferment ; and in x505, 


made him dean of St Paul's, without his ſolicitation, or 
knowledge. And indeed this excellent man, as if ne had 
been called only to the labours, not to the dignity of his 
office, reſtored the decayed diſcipline of his cathedral 


.church, and brought in what was a new practice there, 


preaching himſelf upon Sundays; and he called to his 
aſſiſtance other learned divines, particularly Groeyn 
and Sowle, whom he appointed to read divinity lec- 
tures upon all ſolemn feſtivals. He would not take a 
deſultory text out of the goſpel or epittle for the day, 
but choſe a fixed and large ſubject, which he proſecu- 
ted in ſeveral ſucceſſive diſcourſes, till he went through 


the whole. He had always a full auditory, among 


whom were the chief ygagiſtrates of the city. Nor 
was he only a free and conſtant preacher of the goſpel 
in his own cathedral, but at court, and in many other 


churches, where his fermons were much frequented, 
becauſe the ſtrict diſcipline of his life regularly correſ- 
 ponded with the integrity of his doctrine. | 


Till this time, there was ſcarcely ſo much as a Latin 
TFeftament in any cathedral church in England. In- 
ſtead of the Goſpel of Chriſt, the goſpel of Nicodemus 
was affixed to a pillar in the nave of the metropolitan 


church of Canterbury. But the method that dean 


Colet took of expounding the ſcriptures began to raiſe 


and that he was more than half a Proteſtant, appears 
from his. condemning auricular confeſſion, purgatory, 


all divine ſervice performed in a ſerious and ſolemn 
manner: he was delighted with the apoſtolical epiſtles; 
but more affected with the admirable words of our 
Saviour in the Goſpels, which he ſelected under pro- 
per heads, and intended to write a book upon them. 

: A 5 | Eraſmus 
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Eraſmus has tranſmitted the following relation of 


the dean's manner of living, as an example to poſteri- 


ty: © The dean's table, (in the time of his predeceſſor) 


under the name of hoſpitality, had ſavoured too much 
of pomp and luxury, which he contracted to a more 
frugal and temperate way of entertainment. It had 


been his cuſtom, for many years, to eat only one meal 


a day, that of dinner; fo that he always had the even- 


ing to himſelf. When he dined in private with his 


own family, he had uſually ſome ftrangers for his 
gueſts; but few, becauſe his proviſion was frugal, 


though genteel. The fittings were ſhort, and ſuch as 


pleaſed only the learned and good. After grace be- 
fore meat, ſome boy, who had a good voice, read diſ- 
tinctly a chapter out of one of St Paul's Epiſtles, or 
out of the Proverbs of Solomon. When the chapter 


was ended the dean would mention ſome particular 


part of it, from which he. would frame a ſubje& for 


converſation, and aſk his companions their ſenſe of its 


meaning: but he ſo adapted his manner to their dil- 
— Poſitions, that he cauſed even theſe grave ſubjects nei- 
ther to tire their patience, nor to give any other diſ- 


taſte. Towards the end of the repaſt, he generally 
ſtarted another ſubject of diſcourſe; and then diſmiſſed 
his gueſts, profited both in mind and body from thoſe 
viſits which they paid him. The converſation: of his. 


particular friends gave him infinite delight, which he 
would ſometimes protract till far in the evening; but 
their diſcourſe was either on religion or learning. He 


was curious in the choice of his company; therefore, 


if he could not have ſuch as were agreeable, he cauſed 
a ſervant to read to him out of the ſcriptures. In his 


excurſions, fays Eraſmus, he would ſometimes make 


me one of his company, and then no man was more 


eaſy and pleaſant. He always carried a book with 


him, and ſeaſoned his converſation with religion. He 
had an averſion to all indecent or improper diſcourſe ; 
loved to be neat and clean in his apparel, furniture, 

| entertainment, 
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entertainment, books, and whatever belonged to him; 
yet he deſpiſed all ſtate and magnificence. Though it 
was then a cuſtom for the higher clergy to appear in 
purple, his-habit was only black. His upper garment 


was of plain woollen cloth, which in cold weather was 


lined with fur. Whatever he received by church pre- 
terments was delivered to his ſteward, to be laid out 
in family occaſions, or hoſpitality : and all that aroſe 
from his large paternal eſtate was appropriated to pious 
and charitable ufes.”” a 

Notwithſtanding the dean's holy life, he could not 


eſcape the cenſure of an heretic; for having a great 


tenderneſs and compaſſion for the honeſt people who 
ſuffered as Lollards, he had the courage to interpoſe 
for one of them with the king, who granted him his 
life and liberty, This act of humanity expoſed him 
to perſecution from the biſhop of London (a rigid 
Scotiſt, and a virulent perſecutor of the new fea), who 


accuted the dean of hereſy, and preſented articles a- 


gainſt him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. But War- 
ham well knew the worth and integrity of Colet : and 


therefore defended and patronized him; nor would he 


give him the trouble of putting in any formal anſwer, 


It is alſo ſaid, that the biſhop would have made the 


dean a heretic for tranſlating the Pater Nofter into 
Engliſh, if the archbiſhop had not ſtood up in his de- 


fence. 


But the troubles and perſecutions whieh Colet un- 
derwent only ſerved to increaſe his charity and devo- 
tion. He had a plentiful eſtate, without any near re- 
lations; and he was reſolved to conſecrate the whole 
property of it to ſome permanent benefaction in his 
life time, as William of Wykebam had done at 
Wincheſter in the reign of Edward III. The dean 


thought that it would promote the reſtoration and im- 


provement of letters, to provide a grammar: ſchool, 
for the inſtruction of youth in the Latin and Greek 
languages. He bene that this woull be laying 
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the beſt foundation for academical ſtudies, particularly 
thoſe of divinity ; and conceived, that, in being the 
founder of one ſuch grammar-ſchool, he ſhould be the 
reſtorer of the two univerſities; and London being the 
place of his nativity, he deemed it moſt worthy of his 
intended beneficence : but the beſt account of this in- 
ſtitution is given by Eraſmus, who ſays, © He laid out 
a great part of his inheritance in building St Paul's 
ſchool, which is a magnificent fabric, dedicated to the 
child Jefus. Two dwelling-houſes were added for the 
two maſters, to whom ample ſalaries are allotted. The 


ſchool is divided into four apartments: the boys have 


their diſtin& forms one above another; and every form 
holds ſixteen, The wile founder ſaw, that the greateſt 


hopes and happineſs of commonwealths were in the 


training up of children to good letters and true reli- 
gion; for which noble purpoſe he laid out an immenſe 
ſum, and would admit no perſon to bear a ſhare in the 
Expence.? | 1 
The founder has not clogged this noble ſeminary 
wich any ſtatute that might prevent it from being gene- 


Tally uſeful to the world. Children born in any part 
of the kingdom, even foreigners of all nations and 


countries, are capacitatec. to take part of its privileges. 

The wiſdom of the founder is alſo very apparent, in 
giving liberty to declare the ſeuſe of his ſtatutes in ge- 
neral, and to alter or correct, add or diminiſh, as 
Mould be thought proper or convenient, in future 
times, for the better government of the ſchool. 

Theſe ſtatutes were drawn up by the dean himſelf, 
in Engliſh; but with ſuch a grave and pious ftrain, 
that they ſeem to have been written by one who was 

urch. In the 


prologue he ſays, that defiring nothyng more thanne 
education and bringing uppe children in good manners, 
and literature, in the yere of our Lorde a . fyve hun- 
dred and twelfe, he bylded a ſcole the eſtende of Paulis 
churche, of CL111, to be taught fre in the fame. And 
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ordained there a maiſter, and a ſurmaiſter, and a 
chapelyn, with ſufficient and perpetual ſtipendes ever 
to endure; and ſet. patrones and defenders, governours 
and rulers of that ſame ſcole, the moſt honeſt and 
faithful fellowſhipe of the mercers of London.“ - 
As dean Colet had been the pious founder of this 
ſchool, ſo he alſo laboured to be the perpetual teacher 
and inſtructor of the ſcholars, by drawing up ſame ru- 
diments of grammar, with an abridgment of the prin- 
ciples of religion, and publiſhed them for the ſtanding 


uſe of Paul's ſchool. It was called Paul's Accidence, 


and dedicated to William Lilly, the firſt maſter, in a 
ſhort elegant Latin epiſtle, dated the firſt of Auguſt; 
15 13. In this introduction to grammar, the dean pre- 


ſcribed ſome excellent rules for the admiſſion and con- 


tinuance of boys in his ſchool, which were to be read 
over to the parents, when they firſt brought their chil- 
dren, for their aſſent to them, as the expreſs terms 
and conditions of expecting any benefit of education 
there, The dean alſo prevailed on Eraſmus to tranf- 
late from the Engliſh the inſtitution of a Chriſtian man 
into Latin verſe, briefly and plainly, for the eaſy ap- 
prehenſion and memory of the boys; which was to be 
the ſchool-catechiſm ; with many other good eſſays, 
both in poetry and proſe, towards directing and ſecu- 
ring the principles and morals of his ſcholars; and 
Eraſmus upon this occafion dedicated to him his two 
books De copia verborum ac rerum,“ to form the 
ſtyle, and help the invention of -young ſcholars, com- 
mending his piety and judgment in thus conſulting 
and promoting the good of his country. | 
The troubles in which the dean had involved him- 

ſelf by his zeal for the holy ſcriptures, and his attempts 
to produce a reformation in the lives of the clergy, in 
the reign of Henry VII. did not diminiſh his fortitude 
and public ſpirit in that of bis ſucceſſor: for we have 
a remarkable inſtance on record of his manly freedom 


and intrepidity, and of the high degree of efteem in 
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which he ſtood with Henry VIII. any oppoſition to 
whoſe inclinations was generally fatal. When that 
monarch was preparing for war againſt France, doctor 
Colet was appointed to preach before him at court; 
which he did, and in general terms inveighed ſo ſtrong- 
ly againſt the impiety of going to war, that it was 
thought the preacher would have been ſent to priſon, 
or perhaps more ſeverely puniſhed. But the king ſent 
for Colet, and was at fo much pains to convince him 
of the neceſſity of the war he was entering upon, that 
the dean, in a ſecond ſermon upon the fame ſubject, 
preached up the lawfulneſs, the piety, and expediency 
of war for the ſervice of our country. This fermon 
pleaſed the king ſo much, that he gave the dean 
thanks, and, ever after, his countenance; ſaying to 
his nobles, who attended him, Well, let every one 
chuſe his own doctor, but this ſhall be mine.“ His 
Majeſty then took a glaſs of wine, and drank very 
graciouſly to the preacher's health, whom he diſmif- 
ſed with all the marks of affection, and promiſed him 
any favour he ſhonld aſk for himſelf or friends. 
Beſides his dignities and preferments already men- 
tioned, doctor Colet was allo rector of the fraternity 
or gild of Jeſus in St Paul's church (for which he pro- 
cured new ſtatutes ;) one of the chaplains and preach- 
ers in ordinary to King Henry VHI. and if Eraſmus is 
not miſtaken, of his privy council. When he was 
about fifty years of age, he grew ſo weary of the 
world, that he formed a delign to ſequeſter himſelf in 
ſome monaſtery, and there paſs the remainder of his 


days in peace and ſolitude ; but, as he had many ob- 
jections to the manner in which thoſe eftabliſhments 
were conducted, he built a convenient houſe, within 
the precinct of the charter-houſe, near the pel ce of 

Sheene in Surrey, where he intended to retire in his 


eld age, when unable to diſcharge the duties of his 
fFanction. But death prevented bim; for having been 
ſeized by that dreadful and epidemical diſeaſe called 
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they were totally uſeleſs, In all probability, they were 
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the ſweating fickneſs, at two ſeveral times, he relap- 
{ſed into it a third, which threw him into a conſump- 


tion, and carried him off, on the 16th of September 
I519, in the fifty-third year of his age. One of his 
phyticians judged his diſeaſe to be the dropſy : but no 


extraordinary ſymptoms appeared upon opening his bo- 


dy, only that the capillary veſſels of the liver had ſome 


puſtulary eruptions. His corpſe was carried from 


Sheene to London, and by the care of his aged mo- 
ther, it was buried in the cathedral church of St 
Paul's, with an humble monument, and only this in- 
ſcription, deſigned by himſelf, Jo. Col ETVS. How- 
ever, the company of mercers, being willing to ſhew 
how much they valued him, erected another to his 
memory with his effigies; but that being deſtroyed by 
the great fire, all that now remains is, the deſcription 
which Sir William Dugdale gives us of it, in his Hiſ- 
tory of St Paul's cathedral. | 1 

He wrote ſeveral things, but only the following were 
publiſhed before and after his death. x. Oratio habita 
a doctore Joanne Colet, decano ſancti Pauli, ad clerum 
in conwocatione, anno 1511. This was printed in 4to. 
by Richard Pynſon, and Dr Knight has reprinted it, 
in the appendix to his life of  Colet, together with an 
old Engliſh tranſlation of it, ſuppoſed to have been 


made by the dean himſelf. It contains a very manly, 


ſenſible, and ſpirited attack upon the corruptions of 
the church and clergy of that age. 2. Rudimenta 
Crammatices, Oc. called Paul's Accidence : this lit- 
tle manual, with ſome alterations, and great addi- 
tions, now forms the ſyntax in Lilly's common gram- 
mar. 3. Monition to a godly life. 4. Daily dewotions, 
or the chriflian*'s morning and evening ſacrifice. Some 


manuſcript commentaries on St Paul, and on the apoſ- 


tolical epiſtles, were found in an obſcure corner of his 
ftudy, but written in an illegible character, ſo that 


only 
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only notes, from which he read his public lectures at 


Oxford. 
The perſon of dean Colet, as deſcribed by Eraſmus, 
was tall and comely, and he was bleſſed with an eaſy, 


polite addreſs, which gave a grace to every thing he 


ſaid or did. His learning was uncommon for the age 
he lived in, his piety exemplary, and his public ſpirit 
as a preacher unprecedented ; but his ſalutary reproof 
of vice in high ftations was conveyed in ſuch ftrong 
arguments, untinctured with pride or moroſeneſs, that 
it procured him advancement even under the reign of 
a moſt arbitrary prince, who put. many of his ſubjects 
to death without mercy, for preſuming to arraign his 
conduct. In a word, dean Colet was one of the bright- 
ett ornaments of this country, and of the age in which 
he lived; and muſt be remembered with gratitude, as 
one of the chief inſtruments in the hands of Providence, 
for bringing about the reformation of theſe kingdoms 
from Popery ; his bold diſcourſes from the pulpit on 
the abuſes which had crept into the church, and the 
ſcandalous lives of the clergy, having opened the eyes 


of the nation; and this happy impulſe to found a ſe- 


minary of learning for youth, having given birth to 
that aſtoniſhing increaſe of thoſe charitable founda- 
tions, which took place, within thirty years before 
that important. and memorable event. a 

Among the eminent perſons who have been educa- 
ted at St Paul's ſchool, were the following: John Le- 
land, William Camden, John Milton, Dr Richard 
Cumberland, biſhop of Peterborongh, and Dr Arthur 


Aſhley Sykes. John Churchill, afterwards the great 


duke of Marlborough, was alſo a ſcholar at St Paul's 
Ichool : but he probably did not remain there a ſuffi- 
Clent time to make any conſiderable proficiency in 
Claſſical literature. £5 0 


— Authorities. Life of Eraſmns, Biographia Bri- 
zan. article, COLET; and Dr Knight's lite of Colet. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY: 


[A. D. 147, to 15 30. | 


HOMAS WOLSEY, afterwards the famous cars 
dinal, affords us, in his life, one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary examples to be met with in hiſtory of the 
viciſſitudes of human events; who, being but the ſon 
of a butcher in the town of Ipfwich in Suffolk, was, 
from that mean beginning raiſed to the higheſt ſtations 
both in church and ſtate : but, like an idol, ſet up by 
Fortune, merely to ſhew her power, was again, in an 
inſtant, tumbled from all his greatneſs ; and reduced 
even to a more wretched condition than that from 
which he was originally taken. Tis true, indeed, he 
enjoyed the advantage of liberal education; for we 
find, that his father obſerving in him an uncommon 
aptneſs to learn, ſent him early to the grammar 
ſchool ; from whence, by means of his parents, who 
were people of ſome property, and other good 
friends, he was removed to, and maintained at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Here he made ſo extraordinary 
a progreſs, that he took the degree of batchelor of 
arts when he was only fifteen years of age; in conſe- 
quence of which he was called, The boy batchelor. 
He was then admitted to a fellowſhip in the ſame 
college; and in the end nominated maſter of Magdalen 
ſchool, where the ſons of the then marquis of Dorſet 
were placed for their education. 

This was a fortnnate circumſtance to the new pre- 
ceptor; for the marquis, ſending for his ſons, on the 
ſucceeding Chriſtmas, to paſs the holidays at his 
country-feat, invited the maſter to accompany them; 
and he was highly pleaſed with Wolfey's converſation; 
who, to his univerfal knowledge, added a moſt inſinu- 
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ating addreſs. The marquis alſo found the young 
gentlemen ſo much improved for the ſhort time they 


had been under his care, that he determined to re- 
ward ſuch merit and diligence with ſome diſtinguiſhed 


mark of approbation : and accordingly a benefice in 
his lordihip's gift falling vacant during the receſs, he 
beſtowed it on Wolſey, which was his firſt ecclefiaiti- 
cal preferment. This was the rectory of Lymington 
in Somerſetſhire, to which he was inftituted in 1500, 


being then in the 2gth year of his age, and burſar of 


Magadalen College. 

WMolſey quitted the univerſity, to take poſſeſſion of 
| His living; but an accident happened very ſoon after, 
which made his new fituation very diſagreeable to him. 
He was af a free and ſociable diſpoſition, while he was 


ſeeking his advancement in the world; and therefore 
lived upon the moſt free and friendly terms with his 


pariſhioners, and the neighbouring gentlemen. By 


ſome of theſe he was drawn to a fair at an adjacent 


town, where it is ſaid, that being intoxicated with li- 
quor, he occalioned a diſturbance ; upon which Sir 
Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, who had al- 
ready taken a diflike to him, ſet him in the ftocks. 
This indignity, ſo diſhonourable to a clergyman, 
Wolſey had it not in his power to reſent at that time; 
but he neither forgot nor forgave it; for when he 
came to be lord high chancellor of England, he ſent 


for Sir Amias to London, and ſharply reprimanded - 


him for his former indecent and diſreipectful behaviour 
towards a clergyman, and a perfon' to whom, as a 
paſtor, he owed obedience, ' He alfo ordered him, on 
no account, to preſume to quit the capital, without a 
licence firſt obtained: in conſequence of which pro- 


hibition, that gentleman. continued in the Middle 


Temple no leſs than fix years; though he endeavoured 
by many little acts of adulation and ſubmiſſion, to ſof- 
ten the chancellor's anger. | IG 
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But to return to the thread of our narrative. This 


mwmortifying accident gave Wolſey a diſtaſte to Lyming- 
ton; and the death of his patron, the marquis of Dor- 


ſet, 'which happened ſhortly after, finally Stermined 
him to leave it. The next ſituation we find him in, is, 
that of chaplain to Dr Dean, archbiſhop vi Canter- 
bury ; a ſtation to which, the author of the Britiſh 
Antiquities is inclined to think, Wolſey recommend- 
ed himſelf by his own- aſſiduity, rather than by the 
intereſt of others. He grew greatly in favour with the 
archbiſhop, and by his means the name of Wolſey 
was for the firſt time mentioned at the court of Rome; 


the Pope, at the archbiſhop's requeſt, granting his 


chaplain a diſpenſation to hold two benefices. How- 
ever, this was the greateſt advantage Wolley reaped 
from his connection with Dr Dean, who died in 


1503; ſo that he was again obliged to look out for 


another patron. 

A man of true genins, and proportionable induſ- 
try, is ſeldom diſappointed in any views on which he 
employs the whole ſtrength of his underftanding. 


Wolſey found in himſelf a particular mclination to a 


court life; and from ſeveral of his expreſſions, it 


ſhould ſeem as if he had been poſſeiſed with a notion 


of the grandeur, which awaited him in that ſphere; 
for he uſed to ſay, If he could but ſet one foot in 
the court, he would ſoon introduce his whole body.““ 

With this view he ſtudiouſly attached himſelf to per- 
ſons in power; and having, during his reſidence in the 
weſt of England, contracted an acquaintance with Sir 


John Nephant, who, at the time of archbiſhop Dean's 


death, was treaſurer of Calais, and a great favourite 
of Henry VII. he thought he could not do better than 


offer his ſervice to him; and Sir John being about 


this time on his departure for Calais appointed him to 
be his chaplain, and took him over to France, as one 
of his family. In this ſituation, Wolſey fo effectually 
jnſinuated himſelf into the good graces of his new 

maſter, 
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maſter, that Sir John commited to his care the entife 
charge and management of his office; in the admini- 
tration of which he gave ſuch ſatisfaction, not only to 
the treaſurer, but to all perſons who had any buſineſs 
to tranſact with him, that when Sir John obtained 
leave to reſign, on account of his great age, and re- 
turned to England, he recommended Wolſey in ſuch 
ſtrong terms to the king, that he put him upon the 
liſt of Royal Chaplains, | | 
Thus Wolſey at laſt caſt anchor in his defired port; 

and he did not ſcruple to ſay, that there were no ad- 
vantages, however great, which he did not expect in 
conſequence of that event. But as he knew that a bare 
ſettlement at court was not ſufficient to ſecure a man's 
fortune, without a pecuhar intereſt among the ceur- 
tiers, he enquired out thoſe who were moſt acceptable 
to the king ; and paid his devoirs with ſuch ſucceſs to 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Thomas Lovel, the 
then reigning favourites, that they ſoon recommended 
him to the king, to perform a ſecret ſervice, which 
gave. him a fair opportunity to diſplay his great politi- 
cal abilities, which was the bafis of his future pro- 
motions. | | | 

In the year 1508, the king having reſolved to enter 
into a ſecret negociation with the emperor Maximilian, 
who then refided at Bruges in Flanders, in order to 
ſettle ſome points previous to his intended marriage 
with Margaret, ducheſs dowager of Savoy, the em- 


peror's only daughter; it put him upon enquiring for 


a proper perſon to entruſt with this private embaſſy, 
and Woltey was no ſooner mentioned by Fox and Lo- 
vel, as one excellently qualified to perform the ſervice 
Henry required, then the king commanded him im- 
mediately to be ſent for. After ſome private diſ- 
courſe, being fully ſatisfied of his capacity, Wolſey's 
diſpatches were ordered; and on the Sunday follow- 
ing, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he ſet 8 1 
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from Richmond, at which place Henry VII. then kept 


his court. 

But how was Henry ſurprized, in leſs than three 
days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf before him! 
Suppoſing that he had protracted his departure, he at 
firſt began to reprove him for the dilatory execution 
of his orders; but Wolſey informed him (as was really 
the caſe, through many favourable circumances which 
concurred in expediting his journey,) that he was juſt 
returned from Bruges, and had ſucceſsfully ſettled the 
negotiation with which he was charged. ye!“ 
faid the king; © but, on ſecond thoughts 1 found 
ſomewhat had been omitted in your inſtructions, 
and I ſent a meſſenger after you with fuller powers.“ 
To which Wolley replied, “ That he had indeed met 
the meſſenger on the road in his return, and received the 
powers his majeity mentioned; but having, during 

his ſtay at the imperial court, preconceived the purport 
of them, and the cloſe connection that bufineſs bore 
with his majeſty*s ſervice, he had preſumed in his own 
authority, to rectify what he conſidered as a miſtake 
in his commiſſion, and humbly implored pardon for 
daring to exceed it.“ 

Henry was ſo well pleaſed with this expedient, and 
MII more ſo with the ſucceſs of the negotiation, that 
he thanked him ; declared in council, he was 2 man 
fit to be intruſted with the management of affairs of 
importance; and rewarded him with the deanery of 
Lincoln, and the prebends of Walton Brinhold and 
Stow. Theſe preferments enabled him to refign the 
living of Lymington ; and, to complete his good for- 
tune, his graceful and eloquent relation of the nartt- 
culars of his late embaſſy, before the council, attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew very fond 
of his company. 

In 1509, Henry VII. died, and was ſucceeded by bile 
ſon Henry VIII. who at his acceſſion was only eighteen 


years of age. A more favourable event could not poſ- 
fſibly 
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fibly have happened for Wolſey; his firm friend Fox 
biſhop of Wincheſter, having now a motive of intereſt 
as well as affection to induce him to forward his pro- 
motion. The influence which Fox had maintained in 
the cabinet. during the late reign, gave way to the aſ- 
cendancy acquired over the young King by the earl of 
Surrey: the crafty prelate introduced Wolſey to a 
great familiarity with his new maſter, in the double 
view of oppoſing his rival, and of ſupporting his inte- 
reſt in the cabinet by acting under him. In conſe- 
quence of this plan, in the firſt year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Wolſey was appointed the king's almoner, 
and upon the conviction of Sir Richard Empſon, one 
of the corrupt Judges in the late reign, the king gave 
him that rapacious miniſter's houſe, near his own palace 
of Bridewell, in Fleet-ſtreet, with ſeveral lands and tene- 
ments appertaining to the forfeited eſtate. The follow- 
ing year, 15 10, he was admitted of the king's privy- 
council, made reporter of the proceedings in the ſtar- 
chamber, canon of Windſor, and regiſter of the order of 
the garter. Thus firmly ſeated, he ſoon convinced his 
patron, that he had miſtaken his character; for he totally 
ſupplanted both Surry and Fox, in the king's favour. 
It may now be neceſſary to trace the means by which 
Wolſey gained the entire confidence of his royal maſ- 
ter, and the ſole management of public affairs. The 
young king, who had been kept under much reſtraint 
by his father, was now greatly diſpoſed, ſays Caven- 
diſh, to give a looſe to pleaſure, and to follow his 
princely appetite and deſire. His old and faithful 
counſellors would, however, occaſionally adviſe him 
to attend more to the public concerns of the nation, 
and to the duties of his regal character; but the almo- 
ner took upon him to diſcharge the king of the bur- 
then of ſuch weighty and troubleſome buſineſs, put- 
ting him in comfort, that he ſhould not need to ſpare 
any time of his pleaſure, for any bufineſs that ſhould | 
happen in the council, ſo long as he ſhould be there; i 
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who having his grace's authority, and by his com- 
mandment, doubted not to ſee all things well and ſuf- 
ficiently perfected, making his grace privy firſt of all 
ſuch matters, before he would proceed to the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſame, whoſe mind and pleaſure he 
would follow to the uttermoſt : wherewith the king 
was wonderfully pleaſed.” 

In the year 1513, Wolſey gave ſuch a ſtriking proof 
of his extenſive capacity in the management of ſtate- 
affairs, even in the military department, that Henry 
from that time placed an unlimited confidence in his 
new miniſter. A war with France having been reſolved 
upon in council, the king determined to invade that 
kingdom in perſon, and committed to Wolſey the care 
of furniſhing and providing the formidable fleet and 
army employed upon that occaſion and Wolſey, 
though the taſk to him was new, and to any one muſt 

have been difficult, took it upon him without repining, 
to ſhew that he would not ſcruple his ſovereign's com- 
mands in any thing. 

Henry was earneſtly ſolicited by Pope Julius II. to 
enter into this war againſt Lewis XI. of France, the 
Pope's avowed enemy, and it is ſhrewdly conjectured 
that Wolſey adviſed it, as a means of recommendin 
himſelf to the court of Rome: and Henry the more 
readily conſented, as he had in view the old claims of 
the kings of England to the crown of France. The 
diligence and diſpatch therefore with which the prepa- 
_ rations for this expedition were completed, ſo highly 
pleaſed the king, that he gave Wolley the deanery of 
Hereford, and made him chanceltor of the order of 
the garter. 

Henry arrived at Calais on the zoth of June, 1513, 
accompanied by the principal officers of his court, and 
his favourite Wolſey. The greateſt part of his army 
had landed before him, and were laying ſiege to Te- 
rouenne, a town ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy. 
The king ſoon joined them; and during the ſiege the 
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by Wolſey, likewiſe withdrew himſelf entirely to the 


emperor Maximilian arrived in the Engliſh camp, with 
a conſiderable reinforcement, entered into Henry's ſer- 
vice, wearing the crots of St George, and received 
one hundred crowns daily for his pay. Soon after, 
the Engliſh fell in with a convoy of provifions and am- 
munition for the uſe of the beſieged; and theſe being 
attacked, a general engagement enſued, when the 
French were totally defeated by Henry and the empe- 


ror. The conſternation of the French was ſo great, 


that they fled with the utmoſt precipitation : and the 
cavalry making more uſe of their ſpurs, than of their 
ſwords, this engagement was called, The batile of the 
ſpurs. Terouenne ſurrendered in confequence of this 
victory; Henry entered it in triumph, and delivered 
it up to Maximilian, who ordered the walls to be ra- 
zed to the foundation, that the dominions of his grand- 
ſon Charles of Auftria might not be expeſed to inſults 
from the garriſon of this fortreſs. TER | 
Henry then laid fiege to Lournay, which capitulated 
in a few days: and the biſhop refuſing to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Englith ſovereign, the biſhopric 
was given by the king to Wolſey, who held it five 
years; and when the city was reftored to France, he 
obtained an annual penfion from the French king, in 
lieu of the bithopric. _ 5 | 

Soon after the ſurrender of Tournay, Henry con- 


cluded a new treaty with the emperor, which was ra- 


tified at Lifle. He then embarked for England, where 
he arrived in October, after a moſt glorious campaign: 


and in the following year Woltey was promoted firſt 


to the fee of Lincoln, and then to the archbiſhopric of 
York, on the death of Cardinal Bainbridge. 

Much about this time, the duke of Norfolk, finding 
the exchequer almoſt exhauſted, was glad to reſign his 


office of treaſurer, and retire from court. Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, partly overcome by years and infirmi- 


ties, and partly diſguſted at the aſcendancy acquired 
care 
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care of his dioceſe. The duke of Suffolk alſo had ta- 
ken offence, that the king, by the favourite's perſua- 
Z fion, had refuſed to pay a debt which he had contrac- 
ted during his abode in France; and he thenceforth 
affected to live in privacy. Thete incidents left Wol- 
ſey without a rival, and his power over the king be- 
came abſolute; though, when Fox, before his retire- 
ment, warned Henry tc not to ſuffer the ſervant to be 
greater than his maſter,”” that prince replied, 5 That 
he knew well how to retain all his ſubjects in obedt- 
ence,” 

But it was a maſter ſtroke of policy in our ariful 


| prelate, that, while he ſecretly directed all public coun- 


cils, he ſtill pretended a blind ſubmiſſion to the royal 
will; by that means concealing from his ſovereign, 
whoſe imperious temper would otherwiſe have ill- 
brooked a director, the abſolute power he was gaining 
over him. And Henry, in nothing more violent than 
his attachments while they laſted, thought he could 
never ſufficiently reward a man fo entirely devoted to 
his pleaſure and ſervice. In conf-quence of this, Wol- 
ſey held at one time ſuch a multitude of preferments, 
as no churchman befides hnnſelf was ever endowed 
with. He was even ſuffered to unite with the ſee of 
York the biſhoprics of Durham and Wincheſter, with 
the rich abbey of St Alban's; and now the Pope ob- 
ſerving the daily progreſs he made in the kings favour, 
and that in fact he governed the nation, being deſirous 
of engaging ſo powerful a miniſter in the iutereſt of 
the apoſtolic ſee, to complete his exaltation at once, 
created him a cardinal in yr y, under the title of Car- 

dinal of St Cecile, beyond the Tyber. | 
The grandeur which Wolſey aſſumed upon this new 
acquiſition of dignity 1s hardly to be paralleled, The 
ſplendor of his equipage, and coſtlineſs of his apparel, 
exceeds all deſcription. He cauſed his cardinal's hat 
to be borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and, when he 
came to the king's chapel, would permit it to be laid on 
| ne 
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no place but the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt 
comely he could. find, carried before him a pillar of 
ſilver, on the top of which was placed a croſs ; but 
not content with this parade, to which he thought 
himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another prieft 
of equal ſtature and beauty, who marched along, bear- 


ing the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canter- 


bury ; contrary to the ancient rule and agreement be- 
tween thoſe rival metropolitans. The people indeed 
made merry with the cardinal's oſtentation upon this 
accaſion ; and ſaid they were now ſenſible, that one 
croſs alone was not ſufficient for the expiation of his 
offences. But Warham, chancellor, and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, having frequently remonſtrated againſt 
this affront to no purpoſe, choſe rather to retire from 


public employment, than wage an unequal conteſt with 


the haughty cardinal. He refigned his office of chan- 
cCellor therefore, and the ſeals were immediately in- 
truſted to Wolſey; who, upon this new promotion, 
added to his former parade four footmen carrying gilt 
pole-axes, a gentleman to carry the great ſeal before 
him, and an additional train of attendants, who rode 
on horſe-back; but the chancellor himſelf was mount- 
ed upon a mule, capariſoned with crimſon velvet. In 
this ſtate he reſorted every Sunday to the court at 
Greenwich, from York-houſe, now Whitehall. 

The cardinal, while he was only almoner to the king, 


had rendered himſelf extremely unpopular by his ſen- 


tences in the ſtar- chamber, a moſt arbitrary and uncon- 
ſtitutional court, where he preſided, and gave every 
thing as his maſter would have it, without any reſpect 
to the juſtice of the cauſe. But now that he was lord. 
high chancellor of England, he made full amends, by 
diſcharging that great office with as penetrating a 
zudgment, and as enlarged a knowledge of law and e- 
quity, as any of his predeceſiors or ſucceſſors. 

But Wolſey, to increaſe his power over the clergy, 
as well as the laity, ſought for farther ecclefiaſtical 
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promotion, and in this, as in every thing elſe, he ſoon 
Z 1ucceeded. Cardinal Campeggio had been ſent as a 
legate into England, in order to procure a tythe from 
the clergy, for enabling the Pope to oppoſe the pro- 


greſs of the Turks, a danger which was real and for- 


F midable to all Chriſtendom, but had been ſo often 


made uſe of as a pretence to ſerve the intereſted pur- 


2 poſes of the court of Rome, that it had loft all influ- 
Z ence on the minds of the people. The clergy there- 
fore refuſed to comply with Leo's demand. Campeg- 
2 vio therefore was recalled in 1516; and the king de- 
#2: fired of the pope, that Wolſey, who had been joined 
in this commiſſion, might alone be inveſted with the 
legantine power, together with the right of viſiting all. 


the clergy and monaſteries ; and even with ſuſpending 


Z the whole laws of the church during a twelvemonth. 


This additional honour was no ſooner obtained, than 
Wolſey made a ſtil greater diſplay of pomp and mag- 


# nificence. On ſolemn teaſt-days he was not contented 


without faying mats after the manner of the pope him- 
ſelf: he had not only bithops and abbots to ſerve him, 
but even engaged the firſt nobility to give him water 


and a towel; and Warham the primate having wrote 
him a letter, where he ſubſcribed himſelf, © Your lo- 
ving brother,” Wolſey complained of his preſumption, 


in challenging ſuch an- equality. Upon Warham's be- 


ing told however of the offence he had given, he made 


light of it, ſaying, „Know ye not that this man is 
drunk with too much power?“ But Wolſey carried 


; the matter much farther than vain pomp and oftenta- 


tion. He erected an office, which he called the legan- 
tine court; in which, as Lord Herbert ſays, he exer- 
cited a moſt odious and tyrannical juriſdiction ; and he 
rendered it ſtill more obnoxious, by appointing one 
John Allen to be the judge, a man of ſcandalous life, 
whom he himſelf, as chancellor, had condemned for 
perjury. This wretch committed all forts of rapine 
and extortion : for, making an enquiry into the life of 

; every 
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every body, no offence eſcaped cenſure and punifh- 
ment, unleſs privately bought off; in which . people 
found two advantages; one, that it coft leſs; the 
other, that it exempted them from ſhame. Thus, as 
the rules of conſcience are in many caſes of greater ex- 
tent than thoſe of law, he found means of ſearching 
into their moſt ſecret concerns; befides, under this 
colour, he arrogated a power to call in queſtion the 
executors of wills, and the like. He ſummoned alfo 
all religious perſons (of what degree ſoever) before 
him; who, cafting themſelves at his feet, were grie- 
vouſly reproached, and terrified with expulſion, till 
they had componnded ; befides which, all ſpiritual 
livings which fell were conferred on his creatures. 

No one dared carry to the king any complaint a- 
gainſt theſe uſurpations of Wolſey, till Warham ven- 
tured to do it. Henry profeſſed his ignorance of the 
whole matter: “ A man (ſaid he) is not fo blind any 
where as in his own houſe, But do you go to Wolſey, 
and tell him, if any thing be amiſs, that he amend it.“ 
A reproof of this kind was not likely to be minded, 
and in effect only ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity 
to Warham, whom he had never loved fince the dif- 
pute about erecting his croſſes. However, one London 

having proſecuted the legate's judge in a court of law, 
and convicted him of malverſation and iniquity, the 
clamour at laſt reached the king's ears, who rebuked 
the cardinal fo ſharply, that from that time he became, 
if not better, more wary than before. | 

The cardinal was now building himfelf a very mag- 
mficent palace at Hampton Court, whither ſometimes 
he retired, as well to mark the progreſs of the work, 
as to procure a ſhort receſs from the fatigues of his 
buſineſs ; which at that time was very great, conſider- 
ing that, over and above what immediately related to 

his archbiſhopric, his legatine character, and his place 

of chancellor, he had all the affairs of the nation on his 

Bands; yet the public tranquillity was ſo well 8 8 1 
| | | ed, 
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ed, and the general adminiſtration of juſtice, through 
his means, ſo exact, that eaſe and plenty bleſſed the 
land, in a manner unknown for many preceding reigns. 
VT his happy diſpoſition at home led Henry, in the year 
15 20, to give way to the ſolicitations of Francis the 
Firſt, king of France, and he conſented to an interview 
with that monarch, which was to be between Guienne 
and Ardres ; the kings, by mutual conſent, committing 
tue regulation of the ceremonial to the cardinal's dif- 
#7 cretion. 


The occaſion of this interview was the death of 


Maximilian, which happened the preceding year; and 
the kings of France and Spain, being competitors for 
the imperial throne, ſeparately paid their court to 
WMolſey, to engage his maſter in their intereſt; and 
the politic Wolſey encouraged both, receiving from 
them very rich preſents and penſions. Theſe rivals. 
were Francis I. and the famous Charles V. who 
Was elected emperor ; and who, having other grounds 
for a rupture with Francis, came over to Eng- 
land privately, after his election, by the cardinal's 

connivance, to divert Henry from this famous inter- 
view. Charles met the king at Dover; but all he 
could obtain was a promiſe from Henry, that nothing 
ſhould be tranſacted between him and the king of 
France prejudicial to his intereſt. The cardinal was 


now careſſed and flattered by moſt of the powers of 


Furope: the ſenate of Venice in particular addreſſed 
bim in a letter, in which they felicitated him on the 
fortunate conduct of an event that required the moſt 
conſummate prudence; the Pope too gave him very 


ſtrong teſtimonies of his approbation, granting him a 

yearly penſion of 2000 ducats, and conſtituting him 

perpetual adminiſtrator of the biſhopric of Bajadox. 
By theſe extenfive ſubſidies from foreign courts, and 


the unlimited munificence of his own ſovereign, who 
was continually loading him with ſpiritual and tempo- 


ral monopolics, Wolley' 8 income is reported to have 
fallen 
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fallen Httle ſhort of the revenues of the crown of Eng- 
land. This was a circumſtance ſufficient to raiſe the 

ambition of a man, naturally ſo aſpiring as the cardi- 
nal, to any height. 

Upon the death of Pope Leo X. 15 20, ke thought 
of nothing leſs than being poſſeſſed of St Peter's chair; 
and immediately diſpatched a ſecretary with proper 
inſtructions to Rome; at the ſame time writing to the 
emperor, and the king of France, to aſſure them, that, 
if he was elected ſupreme Pontiff, they ſhould meet 
with ſuch friendly and equitable treatment as they 
could expect from no other quarter. The former of 


theſe princes, indeed, was bound by promifes which 


he had repeatedly given him, to aſſiſt Welſey in pro- 
curing the papacy; but, before the meſſenger arrived 
at Rome, the election was over, and Adrian, bHhop 
of Tortoſa, who had been the emperor's tutor, was 


choſen; though Wolſey, upon different ſcrutinies, had 


nine; twelve, and nineteen voices. 

He was, probably, chagrined at-the behaviour of 
Charles V. who had openly violated his word with 
him; yet ſmothering his reſentment for the preſent, 
when the emperor made a ſecond viſit to England 
(partly to appeaſe him, whom he feared to have of- 
tended), the cardinal very readily accepted his excu- 
ſes; and on Adrian's death, which happened ſome 
years after, he applied again for Charles's intereſt, 
which was poſitively engaged to him for the next va- 
cancy: but though this application, was backed by a 
recommendatory letter under Henry's own hand, and 
Wolſey, knowing the power of gold in the conclave, 
had taken care to work ſufficiently with that engine; 


his hopes, however, of the pontificate were a ſecond | 
time rendered abortive, chiefly owing to his abſence, 


and his r1cliance on the emperor, who never intended 
he ſhonid be Fope, though he had ſettled an annual 


888 upon him, and at different times treated bim 
with 


— 
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with the utmoſt complaiſance and diſtinction, ſtyling 
him, in his letters, our moſt dear and ſpecial friend.“ 
In the year 1527, in an aſſembly of prelates and 
clergy, held at York-houſe, the doctrines of Luther 
were condemned: forty-two of his errors were ent- 
merated; and cardinal Wolſey publiſhed the pope's 
bull againſt Luther, and ordered all perſons, on pain 
of excommunication, to bring in all the hooks of Lu- 


ther in their hands. But though Wolſey was thus 
* concerned in cauſing the doctrines of Luther to be 


condemned, it appears by an article of his impeach- 
ment, that he was no perſecutor of heretics ; for he is 
accuſed of remiſſneſs on that head, by means of which 
Lutheraniſm had gained ground. 

The pride and oſtentation of the cardinal, together 
with his unbounded power, had raiſed him many pow- 
erful enemies, eſpecially amongſt the nobility, whom he 
affected to treat with arrogance and contempt. This 
behaviour was openly reſented by Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, the only courtier who ventured 
to oppoſe him. Wolſey therefore reſolved to ſacrifice 


this great man, whoſe diſcontent he apprehended 


might have ſome effe& upon the king. The duke of 
Buckingham was one of the greateſt ſubjects of the 
kingdom, highly in favour with the people, and in 
poſſeſſion of a poft which gave him a power of con- 
trolling the actions even of the ſovereign. He was he- 
reditary high conftable of England, an office which 
was aboliſhed at his death, and perhaps was one cauſe 


of haſtening it: for Henry had often expreſſed his jea- 


louſy of Buckingham's official authority. Indeed, the 
ceremonial obſerved by the high conſtable at the coro- 
nation had been very diſguſt to this arbitrary prince. 
It was cuſtomary for the conſtable to receive a ſword 
from our kings, which holding in his hand, he pro- 
nounced aloud, * With this ſword, I will defend thee 
againft all thine enemies, if thou governeſt according 


to law; and, with this werds I 4d the people of 


England 
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England will depoſe thee, if thou breakeſt thy corona- 


tion oath.” The duke having let fall ſome imprudent 
expreſſions in private company, that, if the king ſhould 
die without iflue, he would lay clanm to the crown, as. 
the deſcendent of Anne of Glouceſter, grand-daughter 
to Edward III. in which caſe he would puniſh Wolſey 
according to his demerits; the cardinal by Eis ſpies ob- 
tained farther intelligence, from the duke's domeſtics, 
of his correſponding with one Hopkins, a monk and 
pretended prophet, who had given him hopes of ſuc- 


_ eceding to the crown. This indiſcretion, combining 


with the nature of his office, and his public diſappro- 
bation of the favourite, revived Henry's ſuſpicions, 
and prevented him from diſcovering that the duke was. 
a devoted victim to the cardinal's reſentment. Wol- 
ſey having collected materials for an impeachment, 
and deprived the duke of his two principal friends, 
the earl of Northumberland his father-in-law, whom 
he had committed to the Tower, on a flight pretext, 
and the earl of Surry his fon-in-law, whom he had ſent 
governor to Ireland; he cauſed him to be arreſted, and 
accuſed of high treaſon, of which being convicted by 
a very thin and partial houſe of peers, be was behead- 
ed on the 13th of May. From this moment Wolſey 
loft the little remaining credit he had with the people 
of England, who openly libelled him for this act of ty- 
rannic cruelty. The emperor, upon hearing of the 
duke's death, faid, that the butcher's dog had wor- 
ried the faireſt hart in England.”? 

At this period, the emperor and the French being 
at variance made Henry the umpire to decide their 


quarrel. Upon this occaſion, the king fent Wolſey in 


quality of medliator, in his name, and veſted with full 
power to treat with the plenipotentiaries of the con- 
tending princes at Calais. The conferences were o- 
pened on the 4th of Auguſt; but Wolſey counte- 
nanced the emperor in ſuch unreaſonable . demands, 
that the Trench miniſters rejected them; and Wolfey 

then 
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then paid a viſit to the emperor at Bruges, where he 


was received with all the honours due to royalty, and 
concluded an offenfive alliance, in his maſter's name, 
with the emperor againſt France. Henry by this trea- 
ty promiſed to invade France, the following ſummer, 
with 40, ooo men, and betrothed to the emperor the 
princeſs Mary, his only child. If any thing could have 
diſgraced the cardinal at this time, this extravagant 
alliance muſt have effected it; being not only contrary 
to the true intereſts of the kingdom, but having a ten- 


dency to render it dependant on the emperor, by his 


marrying the heireſs of the crown. War was declared 
againſt France in 1522, and this ſhameful] treaty pro- 
ved in the end one cauſe of the cardinal's diſgrace: for, 
in order to maintain the incidental charges of the war, 

the king by the advice of Wolſey exacted a general 
loan from his ſubjects, amounting to one tenth of the 
effects of the lafty, and one fourth of thoſe of the 
clergy 3 which, ſays Rapin, excited general clamours 
againſt the car dinal throughout the kingdom; but, on 
the tax being more gently levied than it was at firſt 
intended, the ſtorm blew over for the preſent; though 
another event occalioned ſome fruitleſs complaints a- 
bainſt him, 

Among other beanie of ernte ne founded the 
firſt Greek profeſſorſhip at Oxford, but, not thinking 
that a ſufficient mark of his eſteem, in the year 1525, 
he determined to build a college, as a laſting monu- 
ment of his zeal and gratitude towards the ſeminary i in 


-S which he had received his education; and, having ob- 


tained the royal aſſent to commence his projected 
foundation, the firſt ſtone of that magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, then called Cardinal, but now Chrift's College, 
Oxford, was laid, with a ſuperſeription in honour of 
the founder; the cardinal at the ſame time building a 

grammar ſchool at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity, 
to qualify young scholars for admittance to it. But in 


the prolecution or theſe ſchemes he ſtr ruck upon a dan- 
gerous 
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England wil depoſe thee, if thou breakeſt thy corona- 
tion oath.” The duke having let fall ſome imprudent 
expreſſions in private company, that, if the king ſhould 
die without iflue, he would lay claimeto the crown, as. 
the deſcendent of Anne of Glouceſter, grand-daughter 
to Edward III. in which caſe he would puniſh Wolſey 
according to his demerits ; the cardinal by Eis ſpies ob- 
tained farther intelligence, from the duke's domeſtics, 
of his correſponding with one Hopkins, a monk and 
pretended prophet, who had given him hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown. This indiſcretion, combining 
with the nature of his office, and bis public diſap pro- 


bation of the favourite, revived Henry's fuſpicions, 
and prevented him from diſcovering that the duke was 


a devoted victim to the cardinals reſentment. Wol- 
ſey having collected materials for an impeachment, 
and deprived the duke of his two principal friends, 
the earl of Northumberland his father-in-law, whom 
he had committed to the Tower, on a flight pretext, 
and the earl of Surry his fon-in-law, whom he had ſent 
governor to Ireland; he cauſed him to be arreſted, and 
accuſed of high treaſon, of which being convicted by 
a very thin and partial houſe of peers, be was behead- 
ed on the 13th of May, From this moment Wolſey 
loſt the little remaining credit he had with the people 
of England, who openly libelled him for this act of ty- 
rannic cruelty. The emperor, upon, hearing of the 
duke's death, ſaid, . that the butcher's dog had wor- 
ried the faireſt hart in England.“ 

At this period, the emperor and the French being 


at variance made Henry the umpire to decide their 


quarrel. Upon this occaſion, the king ſent Wolſey in 
quality of medliator, in his name, and veſted with full 
power to treat with the plenipotentiaries of the con- 
tending princes at Calais. The conferences were o- 
pened on the 4th of Auguſt; but Wolſey counte- 
nanced the emperor in ſuch unreaſonable; demands, 
that the Trench miniſters rejected them; and Wolſey 
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then paid a viſit to the emperor at Bruges, where he 


LY 


was received with all the honours due to royalty, and 
concluded an offenfive alliance, in his maſter's name, 
with the emperor againſt France. Henry by this trea- 
ty promifed to invade France, the following ſummer, 
with 40,000 men, and betrothed to the emperor the 
princeſs Mary, his only child. If any thing could have 
diſgraced the cardinal at this time, this extravagant 
alliance muſt have effected it; being not only contrary 
to the true intereſts of the kingdom, but having a ten- 
dency to render it dependant on the emperor, by his 
marrying the heireſs of the crown. War was declared 
againſt France in 1522, and this ſhameful treaty pro- 
ved in the end one cauſe of the cardinal's diſgrace: for, 
in order to maintain the incidental charges of the war, 
the king by the advice of Wolley exacted a general 
loan from his ſubjects, amounting to one tenth of the 
effects of the lafty, and one fourth of thoſe of the 
clergy 3 which, ſays Rapin, excited general clamours 

againſt the car dinal throughout the kingdom ; but, on 
the tax being more gently levied than- it was at firft 
intended, the ſtorm blew over for the preſent ; though 


another event occaſioned ſome fruitleſs complaints a- 


gainſt him. | 

Among other branches of erudition, he founded the 
firſt Greek profeſſorſhip at Oxford, but, not thinking 
that a ſufficient mark of his eſteem, in the year 1525, 
he determined to build a college, as a laſting monu- 
rent of his zeal and gratitude towards the ſeminary in 
which he had received his education; and, having ob- 
tained the royal aſſent to commence his projected 
foundation, the firſt ſtone of that magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, then called Cardinal, but now Chrift's College, 
Oxford, was laid, with a ſuperſeription i in honour of 
the founder; the cardinal at the ſame time building a 
grammar ſchool at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity, - 
to qualify young ſcholars for admittance to it. But in 


dhe proſecution of theſe ſchemes he ſtruck upon a dan- 


gerous 
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gerous rock; for, having raiſed his coſlege on the feite 2 

of a priory, diſſolved and given him by the king for t 

that purpoſe, he alſo procured authority to fuppreſs U 

| ſeveral monaſteries in different parts of the kingdom, c 
il in order to ſupport his new foctety. Indeed, the a 
„ pope's bulls, Which were ſent over to confirm theſe v 
| grants, had often been a ſanction for committing t 
much greater offences: however, his ſeizing upon the I 17 
revenues of religious houſes was looked upon as ſacri- tl 

lege; and the king for the firſt time openly approving be 

the diſcontent of the people againſt him, ſeveral ſatires Nhe 

J were publiſhed reflecting on Wolfey's conduct. But KW fo 
it does not appear that he thought it worth his while Ito 

to enquire after any of the authors, notwithſtanding m 

Skelton, the poet laureat, was fo apprehenſive on ac- th 

count of fome ſcurrilous verſes of his.writing, that he Who 

took refuge in the ſanctuary, to avoid the cardinal's of 
reſentment. N . nil 


Wolſcy, however, about this time, had gained a cu 
treſh aſcendaney over his ſovereign by a ſecret tie, qu 
known only to a very few perſons about the court, fan 
In the courſe of this year, a young lady was introdu- 1 
ced at the Engliſh court, the daughter of Sir Thomas Fin 
Boleyn, or Bullen; who having been formerly in the 
ſervice of the queen of France, Henry's ſiſter, was re- 
ceived by queen Catherine as one of her maids of ho- 
nour. It is faid, that the king no ſooner ſaw her, 
than he was ſtruck with her beauty ; however, his 
paition lay coneealed for ſome time, and was firſt diſ- 
covered by the following accident. 5 

The cardinal's revenue, and manner of living, in 
all reſpects, equalled the ſtate of a ſovereign prince. 
His houſhold confiſted of eight hundred perſons, many 
of whom were knights and gentlemen, and even ſome 
of the nobility fixed their children in his family, as a 
place of education, ſuffering them to bear offices as 
5 his domeſtics. Among theſe was the earl of Nor- 
} thumberland, whoſe ſon, the lord Percy, frequently 
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attending the cardinal to court, had there an oppor- 

timity of converſing with the ladies: and he addreſſed 

Mrs Boleyn, in particular, with ſo much perſuaſive 

eloquence, that in the end he gained her affections, 

and they were privately aftianced to each other. Yet 
was not their amour conducted fo ſecretly but it came 

to the king's ears. The violence of his temper im- 

media tely broke out; he ordered Wolſey to fend tor 

the cari of Northumberland ; and the young nobleman 
being ſeverely rebuked by his father. for the indiſcretion 
he had been guilty of, the affair ended in a formal dif- 
ſolution of the contract, the marriage of Lord Percy 
to a daughter of the earl of Shrewſbury*'s, and the dit- 
miſſion of Anne Boleyn from court to her relations in 
the country. But the impetuoſity of the king's paſ- 
7 daily increaſing, he could no longer bear her out 

f his ſight ; ſhe was therefore recalled from her ba- 
KO ia but, prior to that event, a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance happened, which gave riſe to the ſubſe- 
quent proceedings in relation to the divorce, and was 
another cauſe of Wolſey's diſgrace. . 

In the year x527, ambaſſadors came from "RB 
in Order to conclude ſeveral treaties between Henry, 
who had abandoned the emperor's party, and the 
French king; one of which was, that Francis, or his 
ſon the Duke of Orleans, ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs - 
Mary, Henry's only daughter; the commiſſioners met 
ſeveral times, and adjuſted all points to mutual ſatis- 
action; but in proceeding upon this article ſome. diſ- 
pute ar ofe. The bithop of Tarboe, one of the French 
King's plenipotentiaries, ſaid © he could not help ha- 
ing ſome doubts about tne princeſs Mary's legitima- 
„ on account of her being the daughter of queen 
-aiherine, who had formerly been married to prince 
\rthur :”” and, in ſhort, he gave broad hints, that the 
ing had committed an unlawful act in marrying his 
rother's widow. Whether this objection was ſtarted 


Dy ene agreement, in order to ſerve the og 8 
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ſecret purpoſes, we cannot ſay: however, it is certain 
he made a handle of it, to excuſe his fubſequent pro- 


ceedings; and from this time openly avowing his af- 


fections to Anne Boleyn, the courtiers worthipped her 


as the rifing fun, through whoſe influence alone the 


royal favour was to be raiſed and cultivated. 


Wolſey could not be blind to the progreſs this fair | 
favourite was making in his maſter's heart; though in 


all probability ke at firſt thought the king meant no 
more than to have an intrigue with her, with reſpec 
to which kind of intercourſe, it is well known, his 
eminency entertained not the moſt evangelical notions, 


He bowed with the croud therefore, and left nothing 


untried that might engage the new miſtrets to his inte- 
reſt ; but, when he found by ſome words his Majeſty 
let fall, that not being able to obtain the favours he 
Tought fi om her on any other terms than thoſe of wed- 
lock, he was determined at all events to gratify his 
paſſion ; there was no argument poſhble to divert the 
king from his intention, that the cardinal did not uſe ; 
nay, he often repeated his prayers and intreaties on 
his knees. But his zeal was far from being pleaſing to 
Henry, who could not bear any thing like reftraint : 
and this oppoſition to her advancement may alſo ac- 
count for the ill-avill Anne Boleyn afterwards bore the 
cardinal : though, upon her ſecond appearance in the 
royal family, ſhe for ſome time carried it very fairly 
towards him; and wrote him ſeveral kind and reſpect- 
2 letters, which are yet to be ſeen under her own 
and. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the cardinals ſecret 

enemies at court ſhould embrace fo favourable an op- 


portunity as this appeared, to undermine a man whom 
they durſt not openly attack; for it was dangerous 


meddling with Henry, where his prepoſſeſſions were 
to be removed. They pitched upon Anne Boleyn, 
therefore, (whoſe averſion to Wolſey they were not 
unacquainte@ with) as the propereſt engine to work 


with; | 
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with: and an occaſion offering ſhortly after, to re- 
move the miniſter at a diftance from the king, they 
took care to improve that advantage as the moſt ne- 
ceſſary meaſure for promoting the ſucceis of their de- 
ſigns. This year the wars in Italy had been carried to 


Ireat extremity. The city of Rome was ſacked by 


German ſoldiers; and Clement VII. was actually in 
captivity to the emperor. Both Henry and his pre- 
mier expreſſed great uneafineſs at this diſaſter; and 
the cardinal having diſtinguiſned himſelf in ſeveral em- 
baſſies to foreign princes, hie foes in the council pro- 
poſed that he ſhould be ſent ambaſſador at the preſent 
critical juncture, in order to induce the court of France 
to mediate for the Pope's releaſe, Francis I. having 
made his peace with the emperor, as well as to ſettle 
fome other matters more immediately relative to the 
ſtate of the nation. | | 
Whether Wolſey was aware of the plot laid againft 
him, is not certain. He had undoubtedly an eager 
deſire to ſerve the Roman pontiff; and perhaps thought 
himſelf too firmly riveted in his maſter's eſteem, to be 
maken by the cabals of a faction. Be this as it may, 
on the IIth of July he left London, with a numerous 
and fplendid retinue; the furniture of the mule on 
which he himſelf rode being richly embroidered with 
bits and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. But to give a circum- 
ſtantial account of this tranſaction would afford very 
little entertainment to the reader, who may find it at 
large in all our Englth hiſtories : we ſhall only obſerve 
therefore, that the cardinal at this time concluded a 
moſt advantageous treaty with France; that he was 
entertained on the continent with a magmficence hard- 
ly to be paralleled ; and that, having ſtaid on his em- 
baſſy about two months, he returned home, where, 
in ſpite of the endeavours of his enemies in his ab- 
ſence, he was received by the king with the warmeſt 
marks of eſteem and approbation. | 
Vor. I. B After 
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ſeemed to increaſe; for, beſides acknowledging the 
great ſervice the cardinal had done in that affair, in a 
letter under the royal hand and ſeal, he was pleaſed 
to appoint a public thankſgiving on the occaſion, go- 
ing himſelf with his queen, and great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, to St Paul's church; and after- 
wards in grand proceſſion to dine with the cardinal. 


and upon the ſickneſs of Clement VII. the legate en- 
deavouring a third time for the triple crown, he re- 
commended him fo ſtrenuouſly, that there is hardly 
any doubt to be made of the king's ſerious inclination 


neſs unexpectedly recovered, it is highly probable that 
the cardinal of York would at this time have enjoyed 
the object of his wiſhes. 


nod many weeks after his return, the French king tent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, in order to ratify the treaties 


Wolſey took upon him to regulate the reception given 


report of Cavendiſh, who was an eye-witneſs to all 
that paſſed during their ſtay in England, theſe ambaſ- 


utterly unknown to modern times; banquets, balls, 
tournaments, diſtinguiſhed every day; and, as it was 
one of the laſt efforts of his mmiſterial ſplendor; We 
ſhall inſert the particulars of one of the magnificent 
and fumptuous entertainments given by the cardinal 
at Hamptor court to theſe ambaſſadors of Francis I. 
Ihe cardinal having commanded his purveyors to 
ſnare no expence or pains, the appointed day being 
come, the company aſſembled about noon, from which 
time, till that of ſupper, they. hunted in one of the 
king's parks, within three miles of Hampton; on their 
return, 


After this embaſſy, the king's nent to him 


It was in conſcquence of this embaſly alſo that he be- 
{towed on Wolſey the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter ; 


to raiſe him to the Popedom ; and, had not his holi- 


In the ſame year that Wolſey went into France, and. 


made between the two crowns. On this Occaſion, - 


to the foreigners ; and certainly, if we may credit the 


ſadors were entertained with a coſt and ſumptuouſneſs 
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yeturn, which was not till evening, every perſon 
was conveyed to a different apartment, each being fur- 
niſhed with fire and wine, and no leſs than two hun- 
dred and eighty beds in the whole, where they ſtayed 
till they were ſummoned to the banqueting rooms. 

«© Theſe were all ſet out in a very ſplendid manner, 
being hung with cloth of gold and filver, and having 
rich luſtres deſcending from the cielings, with large 
ſconces of filver, gilt, and filled with -wax lights, 
which were fixed againſt the walls. But the preſence 

chamber exceeded all the' reſt; where was fixed a 
ſumptuous canopy, under which was the table placed 
by itſelf for the cardinal ; here were the great bouffets 
and fide-boards loaded with gold and filver plate, 
which caft ſuch a brightneſs by the reflection of the 
tapers, as was quite aſtoniſhing ; here alſo the gentle- 
men of the cardinal's houthold, richly dreſſed, waited 
to ſerve, and all things thus prepared, the trumpets 
being ſounded, the gueſts came in to ſupper ; which 
confiſted of ſuch abundance, both of different meats 
and cookery, as ſurpriſed the French ambaſſadors, 
who were ſo charmed with the ſplendor of what they 
fab, and the ſweetneſs of the muſic they heard play- 
ing on every fide of them, that they ſeemed wrapt in 
heavenly paradiſe. 

Now all this time the cardinal was abſent; but 
on the appearance of the ſecond courſe, he ſuddenly 
came in among them booted and ſpurred. All the 
company attempted to rije : but his eminency deſiring 
they would keep their places, he fat down at his own 
table in his riding dreſs, as he was, and grew as mer- 
ry and agreeable as he ever had been known in his life. 
This ſecond courſe (Cavendith obſerves) muſt have 
been the fineſt thing the Frenchmen ever ſaw ; but the 
rareſt curioſity in it (adds he) at which they all won- 
dered, and indeed-was worthy of wonder, was a caſ- 
tle of images in the ſame, like St Paul's church, for 


e model of it, where were beaſts, birds, fowils, per- 
B 2 ſonages 
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ſonages moſt excellently made, ſome fighting with WW k 
ſwords, ſome with guns, others with croſs-bows, ſome g 
dancing with ladies, ſome on horſe- back with compieat 
armour, juſting with long, and ſharp ſpears, and many v 

other firange devices, which 1 cannot deſcribe. A- Wn 
mongſt all I noted, there was a cheſs board, made of Hf 
ſpice-plate, with men of the ſame, and of good pro- h 
portion. And becauſe the Frenchmen are very expert Nc. 
at that ſport, my lord cardinal gave that ſame to a b 
French gentleman, commanding that there ſhould be V 
made a good caſe to convey the fame into his country. tt 

„Then the cardinal called for a great gold cup fill- IC 
ed with wine ; and pulling off his cap, ſaid, * I drink Wo 
© a health to the king my ſovereign, and next unto If 
© the king your maſter.* And when he had taken a 2 
hearty draught, he deſired the principal ambaſſador to te 
pledge him. And fo all the lords pledged the health IF © 
in order. Thus was the night ſpent in great harmony 1B 
and good humour, till many of the company were o- t! 
bliged to be led to their beds; and the next day ha- te 
ving ſtayed to dine with the cardinal, the ambaſſadors Ic. 
dep: ted towards Windſor, where they were treated, Ic 
Before their going into their own country, in a manner {f v 
ſtill more magnificent, by the king.“ 0 

But nothing more plainly ſhews the good terms on It! 
Which Wolſey ſtood with his maſter, after his laſt re- Ip 
turn from France, than the frequent viſits Henry paid a 
him at his palace at Hampton- court; which in the year Ne 

1528 was completely finiſhed, and elegant ly furniſhed. 18 
His majeſty was greatly taken both with the ſituation Hr. 
and beauty of the edifice: upon this Wolſey very ge- a 
nerouſly made him a preſent of it; and the king, high- e 

ly pleaſed with the gift, gave him in return his "oy al t! 
palace of Richmond. Ed 

Thus we have conducted W aifoy from his birth to p 

the utmoſt ſummit of his fortune : we muſt now fol- d 

tow him again down the hill, in which, as it generally u 

happens, 
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happens, his progreſs was much more rapid than in 
going up, even expeditious as was his aſcent. 

« Queen Catherine's years adding to her temper, 
which was naturally grave, made her now become 
more diſtaſteful than ever to king Henry; his paſſion 


for Anne Boleyn too, who, finding the love he had for 


her, managed her attractions with the utmoſt art of 
coquetry, was greatly augmented ; ſo that fluctuating 
between the thoughts of a miſtreſs and a wife, Henry 
was ſo entangled, that rather than be diſappointed of 
the one, he reſolved to rid himielf of the other.“ 
Cardinal Wolſey ſaw it was in vain to put this notion 
out of his head; not caring therefore to engage too 
far in ſo weighty a buſineſs alone, he with the king's 
permiſſion, by his own legantine authority, iſſued writs 
to ſammon all the biſhops, with the moſt learned men 
of both umverſities, to conſult on his majeſty's cafe. 
But theſe counſellors thinking the point too nice for 
them to determine, iu the end, the pope was applied 
to, who, in compliance with the king's requeſt, ſent 
cardinal Campeggio into England, that he might, in - 
conjunction with Woley, fit in judgment, and decide 
whether Henry's, marriage with Catherine was lawful 
or not. But, firſt, the king called an aftembly of all 
the great men in the kingdom, both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, befides others of inferior degree, and made them 
à ſpeech, in which he endeavoured to account for and 
excuſe the proceedings he was going upon, laying the 
greateſt ſtreſs upon conſcience, and the dreadful hor- 
rors of mind he had ſuffered ever ſince the French 
ambaſſadors had queſtioned the lady Mary's legitima- 
cy, which made him fear that a marriage with his bro- 
ther's relict was by divine law prohibited. However, 
he ſaid, he ſubmitted every thing to the wiſdom. of the 
pope's legates, who were authorized by his holineſs to 
determine this important cauſe ; and the meaſures he 
was already determined to take being thus artfully pre- 

3 pPared, 
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pared, the legantine court was opened on the 21ſt of 
June following. 

But the circumſtances of this famous trial are well 
known. The queen being a woman of reſolute mind, 
proteſted againſt the legates, as incompetent judges ; 


ihe appealed to the king for her conjugal fidelity; went | 
out of court, and would never return to it more. The | 


legates went on according to the forms of law, though 
the queen appealed from them to the pope, and ex- 
cepted both to the place, to the judges, and to her 
lawyers. The king would not ſuffer the cauſe to be 
removed to Rome, and Campege1o left England. But 
theſe incidents happened in a regular ſeries; and many 
attempts were made to bring the queen to an eaſy 
compliance with his majeſty's Pleaſure, though in vain. 
Hence it followed, that the public was divided ; ſome 
pitied Henry, but more had compaſſion tor Catherine : 
and as Wolli y had now brought himſelf, by bis pride, 
into univerſal odium with the people, while the abet- 
tors of the divorce charged all the difficulties laid in its 
way to his artifice, the partizans on the other ſide 
Were as unanimous in condemning him, for prompting 
- Þis maſter to ſo iniquitous a piece of violence. But of 
this jaſt charge the cardinal fully cleared himſelf, by 
calling on king Henry, in open court, to witneſs to his 
innocence ; when the king declared, he had always ad- 


viſed him againſt it, which indeed he might do with a 


ſafe conſcience; and for that reaſon he was jealous of 
Wolſey's being a ſeeret agent in the protraction of the. 
cauſe ; for which he conſigned him to deſtruction. 
Indeed, it was apparent, on the breaking up of the 
court, that, Wolſey had nothing favourable to expect 
from that quarter; for the duke of Suffolk, by the 
king's direction, coming towards the bench where 
Wolſey and Campeggio fat, ſaid, with a haughty tone 
and furious countenance, * It was never thus in Eng- 
land till we had cardinals among us.“ To which car- 
dinal Wolſey ſoberly replied; 1 of all men in this 
realm, 
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realm, you have the leaft cauſe to diſpraiſe cardinals; 
for if I, poor cardinal, had not been, you ſhould not 
at this preſent have had a head upon your ſhoulders ;' 
alluding to the duke's marriage with the king's ſiſter, 
which at firſt greatly incenſed Henry. 

On the removal of his cauſe to Rome, the king was 
not only enraged, but afflicted : and Hall, Stow, Ra- 
pin, and Burnet, affirm, that he reſolved on a progreſs 
into the country, thereby to diſpel his melancholy. 
For that end he ſet out, attended by his royal retinue ; 
and coming to Grafton in Northamptonſhire, he was 
there attended by Wolſey and Campeggio, the latter of 
whom came to take his leave before he returned into 
Italy. This was on a Sunday; and there were many 
wagers laid among the courtiers, that the king wouid 
1ot ſpeak to cardinal Wolſey. But here his foes were 
liſappointed; the king not only ſpoke to him, but re- 
ceived him with a ſmiling countenance :. and having 
talked to him ſome time aſide at the window, he ſaid, 
Go to your dinner, and take my lord cardinal to 
:eep you company, and after dinner I will talk with 
you farther.” With which words Henry retired to 
line with Anne Boleyn, who was with him in his pro- 
refs; and the cardinals ſat down at a table prepared 
n the preſence- chamber for them, and other lords. 
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!- Wi here is ſomething curious in the account which Ca- 
a {Wendiih gives us, from one of the perſons, who waited 
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it table, of the king and his miſtreſs's diſcourſe at din- 
zer. It referred to Wolſey; and Anne 3 being 
$ angry as the durſt at the king's gracious behaviour 
0 him, ſhe ſaid, “Sir, is it not a marvellous thing, to 
ee into what great debt and danger he hath brought 
ou with all your ſubjects?“ How ſo? replied the king. 
« Forſooth, ſaid ſhe, there is not a man in all Your. 


(> 


je Frhole realm of England to whom he hath not indebted 
g- ou.“ Which words ſhe ſpoke, becauſe the king had 
r- Wormerly, through the cardinal's advice, raiſed money 
is pn the people by way of loan, which had been a very 
1, | | unpopular. 
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unpopular meaſure ; but the king exculpated his mi- 
niſter, by ſaying, Well, well, for that matter there 
was no blame in him; for 1 know it better than you, 
or any elſe.”” « Nay, but (cried the lady) befides that, 
what exploits hath he wrought in ſeveral parts of this 
realm! There 1s never a nobleman, but, if he had 
done as much as he hath done, were well worthy to 
loſe his head ; nay, if my lord of Norfolk, my lord of 
Suffolk, or my father, had done much leſs, they ſhould 
have loſt their heads ere this.“ „Then I perceive (Jaid 
the king) you are none of amy lord cardinal's friends.“ 

« Why, Sir, (anſwered ſhe) I have no cauſe, nor any 
that love you; no more hath your grace, if you did 
well conſider his indirect and unlawful doings.” Du- 
ring this converſation in the king's chamber, the car- 
dinal was not treated with much lets aſperity by the 
duke of Norfolk without; ſo that every hand appear- 
ed ready to pull down a falling favourite, though the 
king conſulted with him four hours that fame evening, 
which vexed many; but, at night, when the cardinal's 
Hervants came to prepare a lodging for him, they were 
told there was no room: fo that his eminency was o- 
bliged to he at the houſe of one Mr Empſton, at ſome 
diſtance in the country; and in the mornings when he 
came to court (though he had his majeſty's command 
to attend him over night) he found the king juſt ready 
to mount his horſe, who, without taking any farther 
notice, coldly ordered him to confuit with the lords 
of the council. This was contrived by Anne Boleyn, 
who rode out with the king ; and, in order to prevent 
his majeſty's return before the cardinal went away, ſhe 
took care to provide an entertainment for him at Han- 
| well-park. 

The king had no ſooner left Wolſey in this abrupt 
manner, than the cardinal ſaw his proſperity was at an 
end; but he was too wiſe to expoſe himſelf to the 
raillery of the courtiers, by appearing humble or terri- 
Bed at his approaching diſgrace. . after 

inner 
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dinner he ſet out with his colleague for London, from 
whence, in a few days, Campeggio took his journey 
to Rome. But a report prevailing, that in his baggage 
he had concealed, and was carrying off, a con ſiderable 
treaſure belonging to cardinal Wolſey, the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, by the king's order, ſtopt him at Dover, 
and made ſo thorough a ſearch, that the legate com- 
plained of the infult offered to his character, though 
to no other purpoſe than to receive a rebuke from the 
king, for daring to aſſume any character in his domi- 
nions, without his particular licence; ſo that the Ita- 
lian prelate was glad to get off unmoleſted at any rate. 
| As for Wolley, though he had the king's commiſſion 
for acting as legate in England, that was afterwards 
brought againſt him, among a number of other crimes, 
very little better founded ; and ſuch was the king's 
eagerneſs to begin with him, that he had ſcarcely pa- 

tience to wait till Campeggio fet fail. 
it was now term-time, and Wolſey, on the firſt days 
went to the court of chancery, in his uſual ſtate, but 
after that never fat there more. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber 1.529, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk came to 
his houſe at Weſtminſter, and in the king's name de- 
manded the great ſeal: at the fame time letting him 
know, that he ſhould immediately depart to his ſeat 
at Eſher. However, he told their lordihips, that he 
held the place of chancellor by patent for life; and 
that, as he had received the ſeal from his majeſty? 8 
own hands, into thoſe alone he would deliver it. The 
noblemen were extremely offended at this refuſal, but 
the chancellor was poſitive ; but, the dukes coming 
again the next day, with a peremptory command to 
the cardinal, to obey his majeſty without the leaſt de- 
mur, he at laſt conſented ; though not without ſome 
tart reflections on the conduct of the two dukes, who, 
with good grounds, were ſuſpected to have the chief 

hand in his ruin. | 
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The fatal buſineſs being thus commenced, the car- 
inal proceeded with great coolneſs and ſubmiſſion. |} 


He called all his officers before him, and had an imme- 
diate inventory taken of every thing he was worth ; 


and the ſeveral moveables being brought out and ſet | 


in a great gallery and the chamber adjoining, he left 
them all for the king. Indeed his treaſury reſembled 
that of an eaſtern monarch, rather than an European 
ſubject ; for, in the firſt place, there were ſet in the 


gallery ſeveral tables, on which were piled an infinite 


variety of rich ſtuffs, with cloths and filks of all co- 


lours and manufactures ; there were a thouſand pieces 


of Holland ; and all the hangings of his great rooms 
were gold and filver arras; with the moſt magnificent 
robes and coats that he had bought for the uſe of his 


two colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich. But theſe were | 


trifles to what were to be ſeen in his chambers : there 
were ſet very large tables, wholly covered with plate, 
a great part of which was ſolid gold, all the reſt of his 


goods and furniture bearing an equal proportion; ſo 


that it 1s not improbable that his known opulence was 
no {mall inducement to the perſecution againſt him. 
All things thus ſettled, he prepared to withdraw to 
Eſher ; but juſt as he was going, Sir William Gaſcoigne, 
his weaſurer,, came up. and told him, it was rumour- 
ed abroad, that he was to go directly to the Tower: 


to which the cardinal replied, with ſome diſſatisfaction 
at Sir William's credulity, and unkindneſs, in telling 
him every light ſtory ; “ that he bad done nothing to 
deſerve impriſonment, but, having received all he poſ- 


ſeſſed of the king, it was but reaſonable that he ſhould 
return it to him again. 

He then took boat, having -with him moſt of his 
ſervants, with ſome furniture and proviſions, and di- 
rected his courſe towards Putney. Upon this occa- 
ton, the Thames was crowded with ſpectators on 
both fides, and a vaſt number of boats appeared on 
the river, in hopes of ſeeing the cardinal carried to the 

- Tower; 
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Tower; and it is almoſt incredible to tell what joy 


the common people expreſſed on that occaſion, who 
in proſperity followed him with applauſe and bleſſings. 


Being landed at Putney, he immediately mounted his 
mule, his ſervants and attendants being on horſe-back; 


but he was ſcarcely got to the foot of the hill, on the 


other ſide of the town, when he was overtaken by Sir 
John Norris, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, who diſmounted his horſe, and faluting his emi- 
nence in his majeſty's name, told him “ he was ſent 
expreſs to aſſure him, that he was as much in the 
king's favour as ever: and that his diſgrace was only 


to ſerve a turn, and pleaſe ſome ſort of people; bid- 


ding him be of good courage, for, as his majeſty was 
able, ſo he was willing, to make up all his loſſes.“ 
The cardinal, being ſurpriſed at this joyful news, di- 


rectly got off his mule, and falling upon his knees in 


the dirty highway, he betrayed an extravagance of 
tranſport, at the appearance of returning to favour, - 


quite unbecoming a man. He pulled off his hat, 
} praiſed the king's goodneſs, and embraced Sir John 


Norris over and over; after Which, being again mount- 
ed, and riding towards Efher, as they converſed on 
the way, Norris pulled out a gold ring, ſet with a 
very rich ſtone, which he preſented to the cardinal 
in the king's name, in token of his recovered friend- 
ſhip ; and Wolley, in return, taking a gold croſs from 
about his neck, in which a piece of the Holy Croſs 


bas it was ſaid) was incloſed, beſtowed it on Sir John, 
as a perpetual remembrance of his ſervice. Then, be- 


thinking himſelf of what would-be acceptable to the 
king, he ſent him his fool, Patch, whom ſix of his 
talleſt yeomen were ſcarcely able to conduct, ſo great 
a.reluctance had he to part with his old maſter: but 

with this prefent the king appeared very much pleaſed. 
But after all theſe great promiſes from the king, it 
appears that nothing was meant by them; for the car- 
dinal no ſooner reached his retreat, than he was in- 
tirelx 
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tirely neglected, being ſuffered to continue there three 
weeks, without either beds, table-clothes, or diſhes to 
eat his meat upon; neither had he money to buy any; 


fo that he muſt infallibly have periſhed, had it not been 


tor the ſupplies the country people ſent to him. In 


theſe ſad circumſtances his ſecretary one day told him, 


that he ought in conſcience to confider him and bis 
other ſervants, who had never forſook bim in weal or 
woe. Alas! Thomas, ſaid the cardinal, “you 
know I have nothing to give you nor them; which 
makes me both aſhamed and ſorry.“ Aſter which, by 
his fecretary's advice, borrowing ſome money of bis 
chaplains, many of whom he had preferred to great 
benefices, he had all his ſervants called up before him, 
and beheld them for ſome time with great tenderneſs, 
whilſt his filence, and the tears that ran down his 


cheeks, teſtified his inward affliction. At length, per- 


ceiving his fervants alſo weep very plentifully, he 
made them a moſt moving ſpeech; in Which he la- 


mented that he had not done ſo much for them, in 


his proſperity, as he might have done; though he ex- 


cuſcd himſelf by the great promptneſs there might 


be, in people to lay, there was no office would eſcape 


the rapacity of the cardinal. He then deplored his 
' preſent ſituation, which had left him nothing but the 
bare cloaths upon his back, ſo that he was without 
any means of acknowledging their ſervices : however, 


he thanked them all heartily, and, giving them their 
wages and his bleſſing, told them they had better pro- 
vide for themſelves. After this, moſt of his ſervants 
left him, except Cavendiſh, who ſtayed about his per- 
ton; and Cromwell, who went to London, to take 
care of his affairs there. 


It was now that the cardinal 1 to find out, in 


pite of ſpecious pretences, how little, in reality, the 
king was his friend; for, from the rigorous proceed- 
ings commenced againſt him at law, it was apparent, 


chat his majeſty reſolved to have him at his mercy, 
0 upon 
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ö upon the ſtatute of premunire, though it appeared to 


every one, that to let this law lodſe upon him would 
be the greateſt injuſtice, in as much as he was autho- 
rized by the king to execute his legantine commiſſion: 
yet, at the importunity of ſcveral lords of the coun- 
cil, he dechned pleading to the information exhibited 
againſt him, and threw himſelf entirely on the king's 
mercy, who, he ſaid, „had a conſcience to judge and 
underſtand how far he merited puniſhment for the 
matter alledged againſt him; then judgment was 
figned. However, he received aſſurances from Hen- 
ry, that he would not proceed to the utmoſt rigour of 
the law, and, ſoon after, he had part of his goods 
given to him, and obtained a protection from the 
king; but ſtill diligent enquiry was making after all 
his eſtates and effects, and whenever any of them were 
found they were immediately confiſcated to his ma- 
jeſty's uſe. 6 185 

It ſeems a hard matter to reconcile the different 
parts of Henry's behaviour in diſcarding his miniſter. 
He found he was no longer his creature, perhaps, and 
therefore he ceaſed to be his favourite: and yet he 
ſeems to have been aſhamed of the part he was acting 
againft a man whom he once fo kighly favoured, by 
letting him down with a ſceming reluctance, and qua- 
lifying every ſtep he fell with ſome act of pretended 


tenderneſs and compaſſion. Thus in the parliament 


which was called on the third of November, after 
Wolſey's diſgrace, when the lords exhibited four and 
forty articles of impeachment againſt him, and the bill 
(through the management of the cardinals ſecretary) 
was rejected in the lower houſe; the king exprefled 


great ſatisfaction at it; and indeed all the articles were 


built on ſo weak, and many of them upon fo unjuſt, a 
foundation, that lord Herbert ſays, no miniſter was 
ever diſplaced with leſs to alledge againſt him. In forme 
of theſe articles, it was made a capital offence to have 
done ſeveral things which he did by the king's expreſs 

Vol. I. 3 | command, 
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| command, and under his licence ; while 8 carried 


an air of ridtgulouſneſs and abſurdity: and even thoſe 
which bore the beſt face contained, at the utmoſt, but 
trifles, and errors rather than crimes. But though 
this ill- ſupported charge fell to the ground; nay, 


though the king, in one of his relenting fits, granted 


him the moſt ample pardon for all crimes which he 


might be ſuppoſed to have committed againſt the crown. |} 


that ever king granted to a ſubject, the cardinals. ill. 
fortune ſtill continued to purſue him with accumulated 
rage; nor would his hard-hearted maſter be ſatisfied, 
while he had any thing left, that it was poſhble to 
wring from him. 

Henry inſiſted upon his figning a refignation of York- 
houſe, and he was obliged to do it. He alfo forced 
him to make over, by deed of gift, the revenues of 


the biſhopric of Wincheſter, and, after ail, would 


not ſo much as pay his debts, nor allow him ſuffi- 
cient to ſubſiſt upon; ſo that, with one vexation 
or other, Wolſey was at laſt quite haraſſed out, 
and fell dangerouſly ill of a violent fever. But the 
cardinal's indiſpoſition was no ſooner mentioned at 
court, than the king expreſſed the greateſt concern 
and uneafineſs. He declared he would not loſe him 
for twenty thouſand pounds; ordered one of his own 
phyſicians to attend him; and, being told that no- 


. thing was ſo likely to promote a recovery as ſome mark 


of favour from the royal hand, he not only fent him a 
ring with his own picture in it, from himſelf, but made 
Anne Boleyn take the gold etwee from her ſide, and 
with many obliging expreſſions, entreated the cardinal's 

acceptance of it, as a token of her eſteem and affection. 
Yet Wolſey was no ſooner up again, than the proſpect 
grew as gloomy as ever: the king difiolved both his 


Colleges, thougt. in the humbleſt and moſt earneſt man- 


ner he beſought him to ſpare them: and the cardinal 
having, in his proſperity, at a great expence, built 


himſelf a tomb, which was not niſhed at the time of 
Mis 
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his fall, his majeſty ſeized that alſo; nor would he be 
prevailed on to reftore it, though his old favourite 
begged it of him in the moving term of a burying place, 
which, “on account of his great heavineſs, he ſaid, 
he was ſoon likely to want.” However, the king was 
not ſo inflexible to all his requeſts; for the cardinal 
repreſenting about this time, that the air of Eſher was 
very prejudicial to his conſtitution, he was immediate- 
ly permitted to remove to Richmond, and a ſum of 
money was iſſued from the treaſury, to make his cir- 
cumftances a little more eaſy. | | 
His removal to Richmond made his enemies very 
uneaſy. They diſliked ſuch a proximity to the court, 
and were in continual fear, leſt Henry ſhould relapſe 
into his former attachment, and, one time or other, 
call his diſcarded miniſter again into favour, In theſe 
thoughts, they determined to move him to a greater 
diſtance; and confidering his province in the North as 
the propereſt place for his future refidence, they found 
no great difficulty in procuring an order from Henry 
for his immediately repairing thither. The poor car- 
dinal would fain have retired no farther than Win- 
cheſter, but no place but Yorkſhire would do; and 
on his being a little tardy to ſet out, on account of 
money which he waited for, and becauſe there was 
no exact time fixed for his journey, the duke of Nor- 
folk one day meeting his ſecretary Cromwell, ſaid to 
him, “ Go, tell thy maſter, that unleſs he quickly 
removes towards the North, I will tear him to pieces 
with my teeth ;** which being repeated to the cardi- 
nal, “ Then,“ cried he © it is time for me to be going; 
and accordingly he left Richmond in a few days after, 
taking the road for his archiepiſcopal ſeat at Cawood. 
No ſooner was he arrived and ſettled in this place, 
than he gave himſelf up entirely to devotion and his 
paſtoral charge, daily diſtributing to the poor, and 
keeping an hoſpitable table for all comers. His cuſ- 


tom was, to viſit all the little pariſh-churches round 
; C3 about, 
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about, in which one of his chaplains generally preach- 
ed; and ſometimes he condeſcended to dine at an ho- 
neſt farmer's houſe, where he was conſtantly ſurround- 
ed with a great number of indigent people, Whom he 
converſed with, and relieved. Finding his palace alſo 
very much out of repair, he at one time engaged 
above three hundred workmen and labourers in fitting 
it up: but ſuch was the malignity of his enemies at 
court, that they interpreted this to his diſadvantage, 
Cromwell writing to him in one of his letters from 
London, „some there be that do alledge your grace 
keeps too great a houfe and family, and that you are 
continually building: for the love of God, therefore, 
have reſpect, and refrain.“ 

In eonſcquence of this admonition, the cardinal be- 
gan to contract his manner of living: but his enemies, 
who were reſolved on his deſtruction, ſoon found 
fomething elſe to lay hold of in the great preparations 
which, contrary to his warmeft intreaties, and in ſome 
meaſure without his knowledge, the dean and chapter 
of his cathedral church were making for his ſolemn in- 
ſtallation; infomuch, that for a week before the day 
fixed for that ceremony, people from all parts of the 
"> crowded out of curioſity to the city of 

. 

But now an accident happened, which ſhewed, that 
this great man was the flave of ſuperſtition... On All 
Saints day, the cardinal being at dinner with bis chap- 
lains, doctor Auguſtine, a phyfician, cloathed with a 
very heavy velvet gown, in rifing up puthed againſt 
the cardinal's filver croſs, placed at tize corner of the 
table, which fell ſo heavy upon the head of doctor 
Bonner, that the blood came trickling down. Upon 
this the cardinat immediately retired to his chamber, 
and ſhaking his head, ſaid + Malum omen; which 
he aſterwards interpreted to Cavendiſh upon his death- 
bed, telling him, that “ the croſs repreſented his per- 
lon ; doctor Auguſtine who threw it down, his ene- 

my 
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my, and an informer; and the chaplain being wound- 
ed imported, that his power was at an end, and death 
would quickly enſue.” But when the earl of Nor- 
thumberland and Sir Walter Walſh arrived at Cawood 
to arreſt the cardinal, his words were conſidered by 
weak men as a prophecy, though in fact they amount- 
ed to no more than the well-grounded apprehenſions 
of a fallen ftateſman. The earl and Sir Walter were 
attended by a body of horfe, which plainly beſpoke 
their commiſſion. | 
Alighting at the cardinal's gate, they went imme- 
diately into the hall, and demanded the keys from the 
porter: but the man, aſtoniſhed at this requeſt, refu- 
fed to deliver them without his maſter's order. To 
prevent any farther diſturbance, therefore, they con- 
tented themſelves with taking an oath from him, 
That no perſon ſhould go out or come in till he re- 
ceived farther orders.” The cardinal all this while 
remained ignorant of what paſſed below, care being 
taken that no one ſhould go up to inform him : how- 
ever, at laft, one of his ſervants found means to flip 
by, and told his eminency that the ear] of Northum- 
berland was in the hall. Wolſey, being then at din- 
ner, took this for a friendiy viſit from his old pupil, 
and immediately roſe from table, and went down the 
oe to meet the earl. He expreſſed his concern that 
e had not given him notice of the vifit, that he might 
have given him a better reception; and, taking him 
by the hand led him to his apartment, the earl's 
gentlemen following, where taking the cardinal aſide 
to a window, while they were in converſation, Nor- 
thumberland ſaid, „My lord, I arreſt you for high 
treaſon. Upon this the cardinal demanded to ſee his 
authority; but the earl refuſing to ſhew his commiſ- 
fion, Wolſey replied, < I will not then ſubmit to your 
arreſt,” However, Sir Walter Walſh coming up du- 
ring the debate, whom the cardinal knew, and repeat- 
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ing what the earl had before ſaid, he very readily fur | 
rendered himſelf. | 

Being now in cuſtody, Saturday was ſpent in pack- 
ing up ſome of his effects, and preparing for his jour- 
ney ; but, as ſoon as the country people were inform + 
ed of what the earl and Walſh had been doing, they 
ſurrounded the palace, expreſſed the deepeſt concern, 
for he had always been the protector and friend of the 
poor ; which gave Northumberland and the kmght no 
little uncatinels. _. 

On Sunday, the firſt of November, early in the 
morning, he proceeded on his journey t 'ards Lon- 
don. As ſoon as he came out of his gate, the people 
with great lamentation expreſſed their concern and fol- 
lowed him for ſeveral miles, till the cardinal defired 
them to depart, and be patient ; for that he feared not 
his enemies, but entirely ſubmitted to the will of Hea- 
ven. The firſt night he lodged at Pomfret Abbey; 
the next night, with the Black Friars at Doncaſter ; 
and the night following, at Sheffield Park, where he re- 
mained eighteen days. Here he was kindly entertained 
by the earl of Shrew75ury, and had a great reſpect ſhewn 

him by the neighbouring gentlemen, who flocked in to 
viſit him. But being one day at dinner, he was taken 
very ill with a ſudden coldneſs at his ſtomach ; which 
apprehending to be an oppreſſion occationed by wind, 
he immediately tent to an apothecary tor ſome medi- 
cine to expel it, and this gave him cafe jor the preſent. 
But if he was net then poiſoned, as fome people ima- 
gined, either by himiclf or others, it appears that this 
diſorder, from whatever it originated, was the cauſe of 
his death; for he was in ſo languiſhing a condition 
when Sir Wilti.m Kingſton, the heutenant of the Tow- 
| er, came to the carl of Shrewſbury's, to take him into 
; cuſtody, and attend him to London, that he was 
'1F hardly able to walk acroſs the chamber. This circum- 
| 4 ſtance too of being put into the hands of the lieute- 
| nant of the Tower gave a great ſhock to his weakened 
frame 
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frame; for when the ear] of Shrewſbury ordered Ca- 
yendiſh to tell him of Kingſton's arrival in the tender- 
eſt manner, that he might take it quietly, and without 
apprehenſion, the cardinal clapped his hands on his 
thigh, and gave a great ſigh, faying, “I now ſee what 
is preparing for me.“ Which expreflion ſeems to de- 
ſtroy the idea of his having poitoned himſelf; as it im- 
ported a dread of public execution. However, ill and 
weak as he was, he left the earl of Shrewſbury's the 
following morning, and by gentle progreſs reached a- 
nother teat of his lordſhip's that night. 

Thus he continued three days making ſhort journies, 
by flow progreſs, till on the third at night he arrived 
at Leiceſter Abbey. Here the abbot and the whole 
convent came out to meet him, receiving him in the 
court with great reverence and reſpect ; but the cardi- 
nal only ſaid, „Father Abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you ;” and riding ſtill on his mule, till 
he came to the ſtairs of his chamber, he with much 
difficulty was helped up and put to bed. 

This was on Saturday, the 2 5th of Nov ember, and 
on the Monday following his illnefs was to far inerea- 
fed, that it was the general opinion of all his attend- 
ants he could not live long. On Tueſday morning 

early, Sir William Kingſton went into his room, and 
aſked him how he had refted. The cardinal devoutly 
anſwered, “ only wait the pleaſure of Heaven to ren- 
der my poor foul into the hands of my Creator.“ At- 
ter this, being about the ſpace of an hour at confeſhon, 
Kingſton came to him a ſecond time; and then Wol- 
fey, finding his diflolution very nigh, « pray you 
(faid he) have me beartily recommended to his royal 
majeſty, and beſeech him on my behalf to call to his 
remembrance all matters that have paſſed between us 
from the beginning, eſpecially with regard to his buſi- 
neſs with the queen; and then will he know in bis 
conſcience, whether I have offended. him. He is a 
Prince of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a princely 
heart 3 
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heart; and, rather than he will miſs or want any part 
of his will, he will endanger the one half of his king- 


dom. I do affure you, that 1 have often kneeled be- 


fore him, ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade 
him from his will and appetite, but could not prevail. 


Had I but ſerved God as diligently as I have ſerved the 


king, he would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs: but this is the juſt reward that I muſt receive 
for my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding my 
ſervice to God, but only to my prince, Therefore, 
let me adviſe yon, if you be one of the privy-council, 
as by your wife dom you are fit, take care what you put 


into the king's head; for you can never put it out a- 


gain.” Adding, after a very ſevere warning againſt 
the Lutherans, „Mr Kingſton, farewel; 1 wiſh all 
things may have good ſucceſs ; my time draweth on 


faſt.” Having uttered theſe words, his ſpeech failed 


him; and he died about eight o'clock, the guards be- 
ing called in to ſee him expire. Such was the end, 
on the 29th of November, 1530, of this famous pre- 
late and ſtateſman. After his death he was laid in an 
oaken coffin, with his face uncovered, that every one 
might be permitted to view him; and early in the 
morning on St Andrew's day, he was buried in the 
middle of one of the Abbey chapels. 

The cardinal was, as to his perſon, tall and comely, 
and very graceful in his air and manner ; but he had 
a blemiſh in one of his eyes, with a view to hide which 


defect, he was always painted in profile. 
In his miniſterial character he diſplayed eminent abi- 


hties ; and it 1s certain, that during his adminiftration 
he rendered England formidable to all the powers of 
Europe. But it is as evident, that in his foreign ne- 
gotiations he was often influenced by his own private 

views. 
It has been urged, as a ſtrong preſumption in Wol- 
wy s favour, that the latter part of Henry's rcign was 
more 
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more criminal than that in which he governed: © but 
it may be doubted, ſays Lord Herbert, whether the 
impreſſions he gave did not occaſion divers irregulari- 
ties which were obſerved to follow: for he had made 
it a rule to ſubmit implicitly to the king's pleaſure, 
and had taught him that pernicious doctrine, that no 
law had the force to curb his prerogative, which in- 
creaſed Henry's arbitrary diipoſition.”? | 

In proſperity, Wolſey was proud, arrogant, and 


8 haughty ; in adverſity, mean, abject, and cowardly; 


His vices were of that caſt which moſt diſgrace the ſa- 
cred character of a prelate. At the fame time his vir- 
tues were of the public kind ; for he greatly promoted 
and encouraged literature ; he patronized and cultiva- 


ted the polite and uſeful arts; and he was, in general, 


a liberal friend to the poor. 
Upon the whole, he was a very great, but far from 


à good man. 


* * Authorities. Life of Wolſey by Sir William 
Cavendiſh, his gentleman uſher ; Britith Biography, 
Vol. II. Fiddes's life of Wolſey. Lord Herbert's life 
of Henry VIII. Rapin's and Humes' hiſtories of 


England. 
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HOSE authors, who are fond of recording won- 
ders, tell us, that the birth of this great man was 


preceded by ſeveral ſtrange dreams which his mother 
had during her pregnancy, portending his future for- 


tune; but, without paying any regard to the leren, ; 
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of ſuperſtition, it may be affirmed, that his childhood 
afforded the moſt lively hopes of what his maturer 
years accompliſhed. Of this we have a teſtimony in 


the behaviour of cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Gan- 


terbury, and lord Chancellor of England; for young 
Thomas More, being, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, put into his family for education, his 
grace would often ſay to the nobility who dined with 
him; „ This boy who waits at the table, whoſoever 
lives to ſee it, will prove a marvellous man.“ But 
not to dwell too long upon trifles: according to the 
beſt accounts, this excellent man was born in the year 


1480, in Milk ftreet, London; his father, Sir John 


More, being then a gentleman of eſtabliſned reputation 
in the law, in which profeſſion he afterwards brought 


up his fon. He ſent him to Oxford in 1497, where ge 


remained two years, and then removed to New-Inn, 


London; and it appears that Mr More, on his firſt 


entrance on buſineſs, acquired great reputation at the 
bar; though, taking an early diſtaſte to that way of 
life, he ſuddenly retired to the Charter-houſe, where 
giving himſelf up entirely to devotion, he remained 
ſecluded from the world no leſs than four years. | 

At this time, he had a ſtrong inclination, not only 


to take orders, but the vow of a Franciſcan ; but his 


father perſiſting in his deſign of making him a lawyer, 
his filtal ſubmiſſion overcame his inclination to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate. Another motive might be his gay 
and lively temper, and an amorous inclination, 1ardly 
to be ſubdued by the auſterities he practiſed ; on which 
account dean Colet, his intimate friend and confeſſor, 
adviſed him to marry ; and accordingly he accepted 
an invitation from Mr Colt, of Newhall, to refide 
ſome time at his houſe, This gentleman had three 
daughters, and, in the courſe of his viſit, Mr More 
tock a liking to the ſecond ; but it is remarkable, that 
on being urged by the father to make choice of one of 


them for a wife, he eſpouſed the eldeſt, merely for 


being 
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being fach; that it might be no vexation or diſgrace to 
her to be paſſed by. Upon his marriage with this 
lady, who lived with him about ſeven years, he took 
a houſe in Bucklerſbury, and began once again to 
practiſe the law. But what greatly contributed to 
raiſe his reputation was this: Mr More was not full 
two and twenty years of age, when being elected mem- 


der of the parliament, called by Henry VII. in 1503, 


to demand a ſubſidy, and nine fifteenths, for the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daughter, he had an immediate op- 
portunity of diſplaying his talents in the houſe. The 
majority were againſt this demand; but many of the 
members, being afraid of the king's difpleaſure, made 
no oppofition : upon which our young lawyer got up, 
and argued with ſuch ſtrength and clearneſs againſt ſo 
arbitrary an impoſition, that his majeſty's demand was, 
in the end, rejected. Mr Tyler, one of the privy- 
council, who was preſent when the ſpeech was made, 
went immediately to the king, and- told him, that a 
beardleſs boy had diſappointed all his purpoſe. . A 


prince, tyrannical and avaricious like Henry, could not 


fail to be much incenſed; and we are not to wonder 


that he ſhould be determined to be revenged on the 
perſon who had prefumed to oppoſe the favourite 


meaſure of his reign, that of getting money. Howe- 
ver, as our patriot had only performed his duty, for 


which the king could not call him to account, he mean- 


ty revenged himfelf on Sir John, his father, whom he 


ordered to be impriſoned in the Tower till he had 
paid a fine of an hundred pounds. But young More, 
having received information from his friend Mr Whit- 
tord, chaplain to Fox, biſnop of Wincheſter, that the 


court were laying ſnares to enſnare him in his practice 
4p lawyer, thought it prudent to decline the profeſ- 
on, and lived retired till the king's death. 


This retirement, however, was of no real diſadvan- 


tage to him, as he employed his time in improving 


kimſelf in hiſtory, mathematics, and the belles lettres; 


ſo 
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ſo that when he emerged again from obſcurity, fearee- 
ly any cauſe of importance was tried, in which both 
parties did not attempt to retain him ; but he never 
would defend a bad cauſe, for any fee whatever. His 


firſt preferment was in the city, being made judge of 
the Sheriff's court in 15 ro; and before he was actually 


engaged in the government ſervice, he was twice ap- 
pointed, by the conſent of Henry VIII. at the ſuit of 
the Engliſh merchants, their agent, in ſome cauſes be- 
tween them and the foreign merchants of the Steel- 
yard, in which he acquitted himſelf with ſuch diftin- 
guiſhed honour, that cardinal Wolley was very ſolici- 
tous to engage More in his majeſty's ſervice. But he 
was ſo averſe to change the condition of an indepen- 
dent man, for that of a courtier, that the miniſter 
could not prevail; and the king, for the preſent, was 
pleaſed to admit of his excuſes. It happened, how- 
ever, ſome time after, that a great thip of the pope's 
arriving at Southampton, the king claimed it as a for- 
teiture, upon which the legate demanded a trial, with 
council for his holineſs, learned in the laws of the 
kingdom; and, as his majeſty was himſelf a great ci- 


vilian, he alſo defired it might be heard in ſome public 


place, in the royal preſence. Henry acceded to all 
this, and Mr More was choſen council on the fide of 
the pope ; whole cauſe he pleaded with ſo much learn- 


ing and ſuccels, that the forfeiture which the crown 


claimed was immediately reſtored, and the conduct of 


the lawyer univerſally admired and zpplauded. In- 


deed, it brought ſo great an addition to his fame, that 
the king would no longer be induced by any intreaty 
to diſpenſe with his ſervice, and having no better place 


at that time vacant, he made him maſter of the re- 
queſts ; conferred on him the honour of knighthood 


100n after; appcinted him one of his privy-council ; 
and adrhitted him to the greateſt perſonal familiarity. 
It was a cuſtom with the king, ſays the author of 
the Britiſh Antiquities, after he had performed his de- 
votions 
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rotions upon holydays, to ſend for Sir Thomas More 
into his cloſet, and there confer with him about aſtro- 
nomy, geometry, divinity, and other parts of learning, 


as well as affairs of ſtate. Upon other occaſions the 


king would carry him in the night upon the leads, at 
the top of the palace, to be inſtructed in the variety, 
courſe, and motions of the heavenly bodies. But this 
was not the only uſe the king made of his new ſervants 
He ſoon found, that he was a man of a chearful diſpo- 
fition, and had a great fund of wit and humour: and, 

therefore, his majeſty would frequently order him to 
be ſent for, to make him and the queen merry at ſup- 
per. When Sir Thomas perceived that they were ſo 
much entertained with his converſation, that he could 
not once in a month get leave to ſpend an evening with 
his wife and children, whom he loved, nor be abſent 
from court two days together, without being ſent for 
by the king, he grew very uneaſy at this reſtraint of 
his liberty ; and fo beginning; by little and little, to 
diſuſe himſelf from his former mirth, and ſomewhat to 
difſemble his natural temper, he was not ſo ordinarily 
called for upon theſe occaſions of merriment. The 


treaſurer of the Exchequer dying in 1520, the king, | 


without any ſolicitation, conferred this office on Sir 
Thomas More; and within three years after, a parlia-' 


ment being ſummoned, in order to raiſe money for a 
war with France, he was elected ſpeaker of the Houſe 


of Commons. - 

During the ſeſſions, cardinal Wolſey was much of= 
fended with the members of the Houſe of Commons, 
becauſe nothing was faid or done there, but immedi- 
ately it was blown abroad, in every ale-houle : on the 
other hand, the members had an undoubted right, ad 
they thought, to repeat to their friends without door 
what had paſſed within. It happened, however, that 


2 conſiderable ſubſidy having been demanded. by th 


king, which Wolſe apprehended would meet witk 
great oppoſition in e lower houſe, he was — 
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to be preſent when the motion ſhould be made, in or- 


der to prevent its being rejected. The bouſe being 


appriſed of his reſolution, it was a great while under 
debate, whether it was beſt to receive him with a few 


of his lords only, or with his whole train. The major 


part of the houſe inclined to the firſt: upon Which the 
ſpeaker got up, and ſaid, Gentlemen, foraſmuch as 
my lord cardinal bath, not long fince, laid to our 
charge the lightneſs of our tongues, it ſhall not, in my 
judgment, be amiſs to receive him with all his people; 
that fo, if he blame us hereaſter for things ſpoken out 
of the houſe, we may lay it upon thoſe that his _ 
mall bring with him.“ The humour of the ſpeaker” 

motion being approved, the cardinal was received 80. 
cordingly. But having ſbewn, in a folemn ſpeech, howy 


neceſſary it was ior the king's affairs, that the ſubſidies 


moved for ſhould be granted, and finding that no mem- 


ber made any anſwer, nor ſhewed the leaſt inclination 


to comply with what he aſked, he quite loſt his tem- 


per; and with great indignation ſaid, „Gentlemen, | 


unleſs it be the manner of your houſe, to expreis your 
minds in ſuch caſes by your ſpeaker, here is, without 
doubt, a ſurpriſing obſtinate filence.'” He then re- 


quired the ſpeaker to give him an anſwer to the de- 


mand which he had made in the king's name. Upon 


which Sir Thomas, with great reverence, excuſed their 


filence, as being abaſhed at the preſence of fo exalted 


a perſonage. He then proceeded to ſhew, „that it 


was not agreeable to the ancient liberty of the houſe, 
to make an anſwer to his majeſty's meſſages by any 
other perſon, how great ſoever, than ſome of their 
own members; and in the concluſion, he told his 
eminence, © That though, 'as ſpeaker, he was the 
voice of the commons; yet except every one of them 
could put their ſeveral judgments in his head, he 


alone, in fo weighty a matter, was not able to make a 


tufficient anſwer.” The cardinal taking offence at the 


Tpeaker for this craſi ve replys ſuddenly roſe up and do- 
. - parted 
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parted | perhaps his diſpleaſure was greater, becauſe 
he knew that Sir Thomas More had ſeconded the mo- 


tion when it was firſt made: but though that ſpirited 


patriot thought the ſubſidy abſolutely neceſſary for 
carrying on the war, he made a diſtinction between the 
reaſonable demands of the king, and the infolence of 
his miniſter ; and therefore played off this farce againſt 
him. 

In conſequence of this, however, being a few days 


after in Wolſey's gallery at Whitehall, his eminence 


complained vehemently of the ill treatment he gave 
him; and reproaching him for his ingratitude, ſaid, 


« Would to God you had been at Rome when I made 
you ſpeaker !?? To which Sir Thomas replied, „“ Your 


grace not offended, ſo would I too, for then I ſhould 
have ſeen an antient and famous city, which I have 
long defired to viſit.” And then, to divert him from 
his ill humour, he began to commend the cardinal's 


gallery, and faid, that he liked it better than his other 


at Hampton-court, But though he thus put an end to 


his reproaches, he did not cool his reſentment : for af- 


terwards, when the parliament broke up, Wolſey per- 
ſuaded the king to name him ambaſſador to Spain, 


purely with a view of doing him a diſcourteſy, by fend- 


ing him into a country which he knew would be diſa- 
greeable to him. However, when his majeſty men- 


tioned his deſign to Sir Thomas, the knight took the 


tberty to remonſtrate ſo ſtrongly, yet fo modeſtly a- 
gainſt it, on account of the climate, that, with a can- 


dour and condelcenſion not uſual to him, Henry was 


pleaſed to admit of his arguments; aſſuring him withal, 
that his meaning was not to hurt, but to do him good; 
and therefore he would think of ſome other perſon for 
the embaſſy, and employ him another way. Accord- 
ingly upon the death of Sir R. Wingfield, in the year 
1528, Sir Thomas More was appointed chancelſby of 
the duchy of Lancaſter, and at the ſame time admitted 
ints ſuch an high degree of favour with the king, "bis 
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is majeſty would ſometimes come, without giving | 

im any notice, to his houſe at Chelſea, in order to 
enjoy his converſation upon common affairs. 
” He one day made Sir Thomas an unexpected viſit of 
this ſort to dinner, and having walked with him in his 
garden for an hour, with his arm about his neck, it 
was ſuch a demonſtration of kindneſs and familiarity, 
that the king being gone, Mr Roper, one of Sir Tho- 
mas's ſons-in-law, could not help obſerving to him, 
* How happy he muſt be, to have his prince diſtin- 
guiſh him in ſo particular a manner.” To which Sir 
Thomas replied, I thank our Lord, ſon Roper, I find 
his grace to be my very good maſter indeed, and I be- 
lieve that he does as much favour me at preſent as any 
ſubject within this realm ; but yet I may tell thee, ſon, 
J have no cauſe to be Proud of it; for if my head 
would win him a caſtle in France (with which king- 
dom Henry was then at war) it would not fail to be 
ſtruck off my ſhoulders.” 

It was oblerved of Sir Thomas More, that the igno- 
rant and the proud, even in the higheſt ſtation, were 


thoſe people whom he reſpected the leaſt; but, on the 
other hand, he was a patron and a friend to every man 


of letters, and held almoſt a continual correſpondence 
with all the literati in Europe. Among foreigners, 
Eraſmus appears to have had the greateſt ſhare in his 
love and confidence ; and after a feries of mutval let- 
ters, expreſling their eſteem for each other, that- great 
man made a voyage to England, on purpoſe to enjoy 
the pleaſure of his converſation. 

A ſtory is told of their firſt coming together, which 
would hardly deſerve to be recorded, if it were not 


related of two ſuch eminent men. The perſon who 


conducted Eraſmus to London, it ſeems, had fo con- 
trived, that Sir Thomas and he ſhould meet, without 
knowing it, at the lord-mayor's table, in thoſe days 
open at all times to men of learning and eminence 
When ; a diſpute ariſing at dinner, Eraſmus, in order to 
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cifplay his learning, endeavoured to defend the wrong 
| fide of the queſtion; but he was ſo ſharply oppoſed by 
Sir Thomas, that finding he had to do with an abler 
man than he ever before met with, he ſaid; in Latin, 
with ſome vehemence, „Lou are either More, or no- 
body.“ To which Sir Thomas replied, in the ſame 
language, with great vivacity, “ Your are either Eraſ- 
mus, or the devil.” Upon this ecclairciſſement, the 
friends immediately embraged ; and afterwards, through 
the means of Sir 'Thomas, Eraſmus was much careſſed 
by the greateſt men in the nation. 

It is remarkable, that of all the foreants and favou- 
rites of Henry VIII. he never treated any with ſo much 
tenderneſs and good-humour, as Sir Thomas More. 
The anſwer which he made the king on his defiring his 
judgment with regard to his marriage with queen 


Catherine does honour to his memory. Clark and- 


Tonſtal, biſhops of Bath and Durham, with others of 
the privy-council, having been ordered to conſult with 
him, To be plain with your grace, ſaid Sir Tho- 


mas, „neither my lord of Durham, nor my lord of 


Bath, nor myſelf, nor any of your privy-council, be- 
ing all your ſervants, and greatly indebted to your 
goodneſs, are in my judgment proper counſellors for 
your grace upon this point ; but, if you pleaſe to un- 
derſtand the very truth, you may have ſuch counſellors 
vrho, neither for reſpect of their own worldly profit, 
nor for fear of your princely authority, will deceive 


you; and then he named Jerome, Auſtin, and ſeveral 


other antient fathers, producing the opinions he had 
collected out of them. Notwithſtanding the king did 
not approve of what had paſſed, Sir Thomas always 
uſed ſuch diſcretion in his converſation-with his majeſty 
on this ſubject, that, ſelt-willed as Hetiry was, he did 
not take it ill of him, and ſoon after, intending to pro- 
ceed no farther in his divorce, he appointed Sir Tho- 
mas, in 1529, together with Tonſtal. biſhop, of Dur- 
Tummy his friend, ambaſſadors to negotiate a peace be- 
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tween the Emperor, Henry, and the King of France, 
A peace was accordingly concluded at Cambray; an 
Sir Thomas procured fo much greater advantages to 
the kingdom than were thought poſſible, that, for his 
eminent ſervices, the king, upon the diſgrace of Wol- 
ſey, gave Sir Thomas the great ſea], on the 25th of 
October, 15 29. 
Upon his entrance into the office of chancellor, a 5 
ſurpriſing change was ſeen by every body: for — 
ſtanding Wolſey's great abilities, yet, ſuch was his 
pride, that he would ſcarcely look upon any of the 
common rank, and it was difficult to be admitted into 
his preſence, without bribing his officers and ſervants; 
whereas a man now preſided in the Court of Chan- 


cery, who, the meaner his ſuitors were, the more at- 


tentively would he hear the buſineſs, and the more 
readily diſpatch it. It is ſaid, that one of his ſons-in- 
Jaw, Mr Dauncy, found fault with him once, between 
Jeſt and earneſt, for this extraordinary condeſeenſion; 
adding, © You are fo ready to hear every man, poor 


as well as rich, that there is no getting any thing un- 


der you; whereas, were you otherwiſe, ſome for 
friendſhip, ſome for kindred, and ſome for profit, 
would gladly have my intereſt to bring them 'to you; 
I know I ſhould do them wrong if. I took any thing 
from them, becauſe they might as readily prefer their 
ſuits to you themſclves but this, though I think it 
very commendable i in you, yet to me, who am your 
ſon, I find it not profitable. You ſay well, ſon,” 
cried the chancellor, «I am glad you are of a con- 
ſcience ſo ſcrupulous, but there are many other ways 
that I may to good to yourſelf, and pleaſure your 
friends; and this be aſſured of, upon my faith, that if 
the parties will call for juſtice at my hands, then, 
though it were my father, whom I love fo dearly, 
Nood on one fide, and the devil, whom IT hate fo ex- 
tremely, ſtood on the other, the cauſe being good, the 
devil ſhould have it.“ But : as an n indubitable proof 

that 
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at Sir Thomas More would not deviate from juſtice 


in the ſmalleſt matter, for any confideration, the rea- 


der may take the following inſtance. Another of his 
ſons- in-law, Mr Heron, having a cauſe depending, 


was adviſed to put it into arbitration; but he, pre- 


ſuming on his father's favour, and not agreeing to this 


propoſal, the chancellor, upon hearing the cauſe, 


made a decree directly againſt him. No ſubpœna was 
iſſued, no order granted, but what he ſaw; and ha- 
ving preſided in the court of chancery about two 
years, ſuch was his application to buſineſs, that on a 
cauſe being finiſhed, and bis calling for the next that 
was to be heard, he was anſwered, there was not one 
cauſe more depending; which he ordered immediately 
to be ſet down on record. 8 8 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, his 
father, Sir John, was one of the oldeſt judges in the 
King's Bench; and it was a very unuſual fight in Weſt. 
minſter-Hall, to fee two ſuch great ſeats filled by a fe- 


ther and a ſon at the ſame time. There was another, 


however, ſtill more ſurpriſing ; for, if the court of 
King's-Bench was fitting, when the chancellor came 


into the Hall, he went firſt into that court, and there 
kneeling down, in the 3 of every body, aſked his 


father's bleſſing: and when they happened to meet 
together at the readings in Lincoln's Inn, he always of- 


fered the precedence to his father, though, on account 


of his ſon's high dignity, Sir John as conſtantly wa- 
ved it. | 


Though living much at court, a chearful man, and 


a man of buſineſs, yet it appears that Sir Thomas 
More had a different ſenſe of religion upon his mind, 
from what courtiers and men of buſineſs generally 
have. We are told, in particular, that it was his con- 
ſtant cuſtom, beſides his private prayers, to read the 
Pſalms and Litany with his wife and children in a 
morning; and every night to go with his whole family 


into the chapel, and there devoutly read the Pſalms 


and 
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and Collects with them. But becauſe he choſe ſome“ 
times to retire, even from his family, and ſequeſter 


himſelf from the world, he built, at ſome diſtance 
from his manſion houſe, a gallery, library, and chapel, 
where, as on other days, he ſpent ſome time in ſtudy 
and devotion: ſo on Fridays he continued there the 
whole day, employing it in ſuch exerciſes as he thought 
might beſt improve his mind in religious matters. 
The great offices which he held, and which he always 
executed with a ſplendor ſuitable to their dignity, obli- 
ged him to keep many ſervants ; but he never ſuffered 
any of them to be idle, that they might not acquire a 
habit of floth, and to keep them from gaming, and 


other profligate courſes, of which idleneſs 1s the ſource. 


Let not, however, the reader imagine from hence, 
that he was a ſour and ſplenetic philoſopher. On the 
contrary, he was the fartheſt from it in the world; 
and, in his hours of relaxation from buſineſs, gelight- 
ed in muſic, and other chaſte amuſements. He was 
alſo a lover of the polite arts, of which we have an in- 
ſtance in his patr onage of Hans Holbein, the famous 
portrait- painter, who being recommended to him by 
letter from Eraimus, the chancellor kept him in his 
houſe till he had painted the portraits of all his family. 
He then took occaſion to thew his pieces to the king; 
when Henry was ſo ſtruck with the reſemblances, that 
he aſked Sir Thomas, if much an artiſt was alive, and 
to be procured for money? To which the generous 
patron replied, by producing Holbein, who was im- 
mediately taken into the king's ſervice, in which he 
died of the plague, in 15 54. 

But having proceeded thus far in a panegyric, which 
truth and juſtice demanded of us, we muſt now take 
the other ſide of the queſtion, and confeſs, that, while 


Sir Thomas was adorned with the gentleſt manners, 


and the pureſt integrity, he ſhewed, upon many oc- 


cafions, a culpable averſion to what he judged to be 
hereſy; which can only be excuſed upon the Princip 
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of conſcience, and his general good character. In de- 
fence of the Romiſh faith he wrote ſeveral virulent 
books, in oppoſition to the propagators of the princi- 
ples of the Reformation; which act of zeal was ſo ac- 
ceptable to the Engliſh clergy, that, being aſſembled 
in full convocation, they unanimouſly agreed to make 
him a preſent of four or five thouſand pounds, (equal 
to thirty at this day) as a recompence for his holy la- 


bours. The ſame being raiſed by a general contribu- 


tion among them, three biſhops were deputed to wait 
upon him in the name of the whole body, to tender 
their warmeſt acknowledgements for the ſervice he 
had done the church; and to intreat his acceptance 
of the teſtimony ſhe offered of her gratitude. But 


what was the anſwer of this great man to theſe reve- 


rend fathers? It would be an injury to give it any 
other words than his own. © It is no ſmall comfort 
to me,“ ſaid he, © that ſuch wiſe and learned men fo 
well accepted of my works; but I never will receive 
any reward for them, but at the hand of God:“ and 
when the biſhops, on finding he would not by any means 


touch the money, deſired leave to preſent it to his fa- 
mily, © Not fo, indeed, my lords ;”” replied he: © I 


had rather ſee it all caſt into the Thames than that I, 
or any of mine, ſhould have a penny of it ; for though 
your lordſhips? offer is very friendly and honourable to 


me, yet, I ſet fo much by my pleaſure, and fo little 


by my profit, that, in good faith, I would not, for a 
much larger ſum, have loſt the reſt of ſo many nights, 
as was ſpent upon theſe writings: and yet I wiſh, upon 


condition that all hereſies were ſuppreſſed, that all my 


books were burnt, and my labour entirely loſt.” 
The prelates then ſaw that it was in vain to urge him 
any farther ; ſo with much reluctance they carried the 

gold back, and reſtored, to their much aſtoniſhed 


. brethren, the ſum which ery individual had contri- 
buted. | 
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It has been aſſerted by many hiſtorians, that Henry 
gave the great ſcal to Sir Thomas More, purely with 
a view of engaging the opinion of a man, fo eminent 


for piety and learning, in favour of his divorce from 


queen Catherine; for he thought, after beſtowing on 
him ſuch a poſt, 'Sir Thomas could not with decency 
_ refuſe it. But if theſe were really the king's ſenti- 
ments, he knew very little of the perſon he had to 
deal with, and in the end found himſelf miſtaken. 
Sir Thomas always vowed, that he thought the mar- 
riage lawful in the fight of 'God, ſince it had once re- 
ceived the ſanction of the Apoitolic council; for, 
though he ſtood the foremoſt among thoſe who were 
for aboliſhing the illegal juriſdiction which the popes 
exerciſed in England, he was far from wiſhing a total 
rupture with the ſee of Rome, which he plainly per- 
ceived was unavoidable, according to the meaſures 
that king Henry was then purſuing. All theſe things 
conſidered, Sir Thomas, knowing he muſt be enga- 
ged in the conteſt, one way or other, on account of - 
his office, by which means he muſt either offend his 
conſcience, or diſoblige the king, never ceaſed ſolicit- 
ing his great and intimate friend the duke of Norfolk 
to intercede with his majeſty, that he might deliver up 
the ſeal, for which, through many infirmities of bo- 
dy, he ſaid he was no longer fit; and being preſſed ſo 
often by him to this purpoſe, the duke at length ap- 
plied to the king, and obtained permiſſion that the 
chancellor might reſign. But when he waited on Hen- 
ry for that purpoſe, the monarch, notwithſtanding 
what he called Sir Thomas's obſtinacy, with regard to 
his great affair, expreſſed much unwillingneſs to part 
with ſo uſeful a ſervant ; and, giving him many thanks 
and commendations for his excellent execution of a 


moſt important truſt, aſſured him, that, in any re- 


quelt he ihould have occaſion to make, which con- 
cerned cither his intereſt or his honour, he ſhould al- 
ways find the crown ready to aſſiſt him. 
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As Sir Thomas More had ſuſtained the office of lord 
high chancellor, for above two years and a half, with 
the utmoſt. wiſdom and integrity, ſo he retired from it 
with an unparalleled greatneſs of mind, not being able 
to defray the neceſſary expences of his private family, 
when he had arvelted himſelf of that employment. 
About the time of his reſignation, died Sir John More, 
his father, in a very advanced age, whom he often vi- 
ſited and comforted in his illneſs, and to whom he ex- 


preſſed the moſt filial affection in his laſt moments. 


This was an event, however, which brought him a 
very inconſiderable increaſe of fortune, becauſe the 
greateſt part of his father's eſtate was ſettled upon his 
ſecond wite, who out-lived Sir Thomas many years. 


When he had delivered up the great ſeal, he wrote an : 


apology for himſelf, in which he declared to the pub- 


lic, that all the revenues and penſions he had by his 


father, his wife, or his own purchaſe, except the ma- 
nors given him by the king, did not amount to the va- 


lue of fifty pounds a year. Strange it will appear in 


this age, that a privy counſellor, who had filled ſo 
many great offices for above twenty years, and had 
been all his life a frugal man, ſhould not have been 
able to purchaſe an hundred pounds per annum. But 
ſuch was this excellent man's charity, and ſuch his 


contempt of money, that in all that tune he made no 
proviſion for himſelf, or family. f 


The day after he quitted the chancellorſhip; which 
his own family knew nothing of, he went as uſual to 
Chelſea Church, with his wife and daughter, and af- 


ter maſs was over (it being cuſtomary for one of his 
gentlemen to go to his lady, to tell her the chancellor 
was gone out of church) he went himſelf to the pew⸗ 


door, and making, her a low bow, ſaid, Madam, 
my Lord is gone.” But ſhe, knowing his humour, 


took very little notice of this; however, as they were 


Walking home, he told her how matters really ſtood; 


and 2 finding he was in earneſt, and being 2 world- 


ly 
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ly minded womau, cried, in her accuſtomed manher; 
« Tilly vally, what will you do, Mr More? Will you 


fit and make goſlings in the coals? Would to God I 
were a man, and-you ſhould quickly fee what I would 


do! I would not be ſo fooliſh to be ruled, where TI 


might rule.” To which Sir Thomas replied, „By 
my faith, wife, I believe you ſpeak truth, for I never 

et found yon willing to be ruled; and then finding 
A ult with her dreſs, he changed the diſcourſe. 

The firſt thing he ſet about, after the ſurrender of | 
his office, was to provide places for all his gentlemen 
and ſervants among the nobility and biſhops, that they 
might not be fufferers through him. This being done to 
his ſatisfaction, he next, being no longer able to bear 
their expences as he uſed to do, diſpoſed of his mar- 
ried children in their own houſes, leſſening his family 
by degrees, till he could get it within the bounds of 
his ſmall income, making, at the utmoſt, -but a little 
above one hundred pounds a year. Nor had he, after 
his debts were paid, an hundred pounds, in gold and 
filver upon earth; his chain and a few rings excepted. 

Sir Thomas now reſolved never to engage again in 
public buſineſs. He gave himſelf up to a domeſtic life, 
in 2 retired manner, at his houſe at Chelſea ; but as 
he was well acquainted with the inconſtant and cruel. 
temper of the king, he expected to be treated with 
rigour, and therefore he prepared himſelf to meet. 
_ fortitude whatever evils or ſufferings might befal 

=_ 

The corronation of Anne Boleyn being fixed for 
the 33ſt of May, 1533, Sir Thomas More was invited 
to be preſent at the ceremony ; but this he declined, 
as he ſtill retained his opinion as to the illegality of the 


_ king's divorce from queen Catherine. This refuſal 


exaſperated the king ſo much, that in the enſuing par- 
hament a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, at- 
tainting him, with ſeveral others, for countenancing 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


and encouraging Elizabeth Barton, a pretended pro- 
pheteſs, ſtyled, The Holy Maid of Kent.” 

This woman afhrmed, that ſhe had revelations from 
God, to give the king warning of his wicked life, and 
the abuſe of the authority committed to him. In a 
journey to the Nuns of Sion, the called on Sir Thomas 
More, and declaring her pretended revelations to him, 


he was brought in, by the king's direction, as an ac- 


complice with her. He juſtified himſelf, however, as 
to all the intercourſe he had with her, in ſeveral let- 
ters to ſecretary Cromwell; in which he ſaid, he was 
convinced ſhe was the moſt falſe diſſembling hypocrite 
that had ever been known. But this availed him no- 
thing, the king being highly incenſed againft him; and 
when Sir Thomas defired to be admitted into the 
Houſe of Commons, to make his own defence againſt 
the bill, his majeſty would not conſent to it, but aſ- 
figned a committee of the council to hear him. But 
the chief point intended was to prevail on him, by fair 
words or threatenings, to give a public affent to the 
king's meaſure ; to which purpoſe the lord chancellor 
Audley made a great parade of his majeſty's extraor- 
dinary love and tavour to Sir Thomas. But the wor- 
thy knight, not to be ſhaken, after aſſuring the com- 
mittee of the juſt ſenſe he had of the king's goodneſs 
to him, told them, That he had hoped he ſhould 
never have heard any more of that buſineſs, ſince he 
had, from the beginning, informed his majeſty of his 
ſentiments with regard to it; and the king accepted 
them not ungraciouſly, promiſing, that he ſhould ne- 
ver be moleſted farther about it. However, he had 
found nothing, fince the firſt agitation of the matter, 
to perſuade him to change his mind; if he had, it 
would have given him a great deal of pleaſure.” 


Then the lords proceeded to threaten him, telling him, 


it was his majeſty's commands they ſhould inform 
him, that he was the moſt ungrateful and traiterous 
ſubject .in the world ; adding, that he had been the 
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means of his majeſty” 8 publithing a book, in which he 


had put a ſword in the pope” s hand te fight againſt 


bimſelf. This was Henry's famous beok againſt Lu- 


ther ; but Sir Thomas clearing himſelt of this charge 
alſo, and protefting he had always found fault with 
thoſe parts of the book which were calculated to raiſe 
the power of the pope, and that he had objected a- 
gainſt them to his majeſty ; the lords, not being able 
to make- any reply to his vindication, broke up the 
committee. Mr Roper, ſeeing Sir Thomas extremely 
chearful at his return, aſked him if his name was 
ftruck out of the bill of attainder, that he was in ſuch: 
good ſpirits. © I had forgotten that,“ ſaid the knight; 
„but, if you would know the reaſon of my mirth, it 


is, that J have given the devil ſo foul a fall to-day ; | 


and gone ſo far with theſe lords, that, without great 
ſhame-indeed, I can never go back. 


As the duke of Norfolk; and ſecretary Cromwell, 


had a high eſteem for Sir Thomas, they uſed their ut- 
moſt efforts to diſſuade the king from proceeding on 
the bill of attainder; aſſuring him, that they found 
the upper houſe were fully determined to hear him in 
his own defence, before they would paſs it; and, if 
his name were not ſtruck out, it was much to be ap- 
prehended, that the bill would be rejected. But the 


king was too haughty to ſubmit to a ſubject, with 
whom he had entered the liſts, and too vindictive in 
his temper to forgive a man who had been his favour- 


ite, and yet had dared to offend. him. After talking, 


therefore, in a very high ſtrain, he ſaid, that he would 
be preſent himfelf in the houſe when the bill ſhould- 
paſs; thinking, no doubt, that the parliament ſtood: 
fo much in awe of him, that the lords would net then' 


dare to reject it. The committee of the council, how- 


ever, differed from him; and finding that nothing elſe 
would moderate the obſtinacy and vehemence with 


which he purſued this point, they fell on their knees, 
and beſought him to forbear ; tell 
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it ſhould be carried againſt him, in his own preſence, 


as they believed it would, it would encourage his ſub- 
jects to deſpiſe him, and be a diſhonour to him alfo 


all over Europe. They did not doubt but they ſhould 
be able to find out ſomething elſe againſt Sir Thomas, 
wherein they might ferve his majeſty with ſome tuc- 
cets ; but in this affair of the Nun he was univertally 
accounted fo innocent, that the world thought him 
worthier of praiſe, than of reproof.“ With theſe ſug- 
geſtions, eſpecially that of finding ſomething elſe a- 
gainſt him, they at laſt ſubdued the king's obſtinacy z ; 
and the name of Sir Thomas More was ſtruck out of 
the bill. 

But it being now publicly known, that he was as much 
out of favour with the king, .as he had been in his 
good graces before, .accuſations poured in againſt him 
from every quarter; and then it was, that he found 
the peculiar advantage of his innocence -and integrity. 
For, if he had not always acted with the higheſt probity, 
{o that, in all the offices which he went through he kept 
himſelf clear of every ſort of corruption, the moſt tri- 
vial matter would have been laid to his charge, in or- 
der to cruſh him. Of this we have an inſtance in the 
caſe of one Parnell, who complained, that he had 
made a decree againſt him in the court of Chancery, 
at the ſuit of Vaughan his adverſary, for which he had 
received (Vaughan being confined at home with the 
rout) from the hands of his wife, a great gilt cup, as 
a bribe. Upon this accufation, he-was brought before 
the council, by the king's direction; and being char- 
ged by the witneſs with: the fact, he readily owned, 
that as that cup was brought to him for a new-year's- 
gift, long after the decree was made, he had not re- 
fuſed to take it. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, now lord Wiltſhire, father to 
the new queen, who proſecuted the ſuit againſt him, 
and who hated him for not conſenting to the king's 
marriage with her, was tranſported with joy to hear 
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him own it, and haftily cried out, * Lo! my lords, 
did I not tell you, that you ſhould find the matter 
true? Sir Thomas More then deſired, that as they 
had with indulgence heard him tell one part of the 
tale, ſo they would vouchſafe to hear the other: and 
this being granted, he declared, That though, after 
much ſolicitation, he bad indeed received the cup, and 
it was long after the decree was made, yet he had 
ordered his butler to fill it immediately with wine, 
of which he directly drank to Mrs Vaughan; and, 
when ſhe had pledged him in it, then as treely as her 
huſband had given it to him, even fo freely he gave 
the ſame to her again, to preſent unto her huſband for 
his new-year's-gift ; and which ſhe received, and car- 
ried back again, though with ſome reluctance.” The 
truth of this, the woman herſelf, and others then pre- 
ſent, depoſed before the council, to the great confu- 
ſion of the lord Wiltſhire, and to the diſappointment 
of all his other enemies 

Other accuſations, equally cromidlefs, were brought 
againſt him, which ſerved only the more fully to de- 
monftrate his innocence and integrity, But in a par- 
 Hament, which was called in 15 34, among many other 
acts which tended to abrogate the papal power, there 
was one to declare-the king's marriage with Catherine 
againſt the law of God, confirming the ſentence againit 
it, notwithſtanding any diſpenſation to the contrary ;_ 
and eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
in the iſſue of his majeſty's preſent marriage with queen 
Anne. There was a clanſe in this act, that if any per- 
fon ſhould divulge any thing to the ſlander of this mar- 
riage, or of the iſſue begotten in it, or, being required 
to ſwear to maintain the contents of this act, refuſe it, 
they ſhould be adjudged guilty of miſprifion of trea- 
fon, and ſuffer accordingly : and, before the two hou- 
tes broke up, that they might ſet a good example ta. 
the king's other ſubjects, all the members took the 


oath relating to the ſucceſſion z after which, commit- 
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foners were ſent all over the kingdom, to adminiſter 

it to the people of every rank and denomination. 
In a ſhort time after the breaking-up of the parlia- 
ment, there was a committee of the cabinet-council at 
Lambeth, conliſting of the archbiihop, the lord-chan- 
cellor Audley, and ſecretary Cromwell; where ſeveral 
ecclefiaſtics, but no other layman, befides Sir Thomas 
More, were cited to appear, and take the oath. Sir 
Thomas being firſt called, and the oath: tendered to 
him under the great ſeal, he deſired to ſee the act of 
ſucceſſion which.enjoined it; and this being alſo ſhew- 
ed him, he ſaid, 'F hat he would blame neither thoſe - 
who had made the act, nor- thoſe who had taken the 
oath.z but, for his own part, though he was willing 
to ſwear to the ſucceſſion in a form of his own drawing, 
yet the oath,which was offered was ſo worded, that his 
conſcience revolted againſt it, and he could not take it 
with ſafety to his ſoul. He offered, however, to ſwear 
to the ſucceſſion of the crown in the iſſue of the king's 
preſent marriage; but he thought the parliament had 
a right to deren dat matter. Mr ſecretary Crom- 
well, who tenderly-favoured him, and ho knew the 
conſequence of this debate, when he perceived that 
Sir Thomas could not be prevailed on to:take the oath 
as it was tendered, ſaw that his ruin would become 
inevitable; and, in-his great anxiety, proteſted with 
an oath, 4 That he had rather his only fon ſhould have 
loſt his head, than that Sir Thomas More thould have 
refuſed to ſwear to the ſucceflion ;?? and the conference 
ending in this manner, he was committed to the cuſ- 
tody of the abbot of Weſtminiter for four days; du- 
ring which, the king and his council deliberated, what 
courſe it was beſt to take with him. Several methods 
were propoſed, but Henry would liſten to none of 
them; and, in the end, Sir Thomas More was commit- 
ted priſoner to the Tower, and indicted on the ſtatute. 
His misfortunes made ſo little impreſſion upon his 
ſpirits, that he retained his uſual mirth, The lieuten- 
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ant of the Tower had been formerly under ſome obli- 
gation to him, and therefore apologized to him, that 
he could not accommodate him as he withed, without 
incurring the king's diſpleaſure: to which he replied, 
cc Maſter heutenant, whenever I find fault with the 
entertainment you provide for me, do you turn me out 
of doors. When Sir Thomas had been confined a- 
bout a month, his favourite danghter was allowed to 
viſit him, and afterwards his wife. As ſhe had not th=- 
1 and probably not ſo good a heart as 
her huſband, ſhe remonſtrated with much petulance, - 


„ That he, who had been always reputed fo wile a 


man, ſhould now to play the fool, as to be content to 
be ſhut up in a cloſe filthy priſon with rats and mice, 
when he might enjoy his liberty and the king's favour, 
if he would but do as all the biſhops and other learned 
men had done: and as he had a good houfe to live in, 
his library, his gallery, his garden, and all other neceſ- 
faries handſome about him, where he might enjoy him- 
felf with his wife and children, ihe could not conceive 
what he meant by-tarrying ſo quietly in this impriſon- 
ment.” He heard her-very patiently, and then aiked 
her in his facetious manner, Whether that houſe was 
not as nigh to heaven as his own?“ which ſhe reſent- 
ing, he added very ſeriouſly, © That he ſaw no great 
cauſe for fo much joy in his houſe, and the things a- 
bout it, which would ſo foon forget its maſter, that, 
if he were under ground but ſeven years, and came to 
it again, he ſhould find thoſe in it who wouid bid bim 
begone, and tell him it was none of his. Befides, his 
ſtay in it was ſo uncertain, that as he would be but a 
bad merchant, who would put himſelf in danger to 
loſe eternity, for a thouſand years; ſo how much more, 
if he were not ſure to enjoy it one day to an end?“ 

Sir Thomas had now been a priſoner in the Tower 
above a year, and the king had tried every expedient” 
to procure his approbation of his divorce, and ſecond 
marriage, that he might avail himſelf of the example 
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of a man ſo famous for his wiſdom, learning, and re- 
ligion, but in vain. The knight had eſpouſed the 
_ cauſe of queen Catherine, upon a principle of con- 
ſcience, and therefore he always withſtood Henry upon 
that point with a firmneſs becoming his character. 
The affair of the king's ſupremacy was no leſs a matter 
of conſcience to him than the other; but, as the ſta- 
tute which enacted it had made it treaſon to write or 
ſpeak againſt it, he obſerved a filence in this reſpect, 
conformable to the law ; but he refuſed to acknow- 
ledge 1t with an oath : wherefore the king,. being de- 
termined to get rid of a man who had given him fo 
much trouble, and of whoſe virtues and popularity he 
ftood in awe, gave orders that Sir Thomas More ſhould 
be brought to his trial. 

In confequence of this, on a day appointed, he was 
conveyed in a boat from the Tower to Weſtminſter- 
hall. So long an imprifonment had much impaired his 
ſtrength: he went, therefore, leaning on his ſtaff from 
the Water ide; but though his countenance carried the 
marks of weakneſs and infirmity, it had the ſame air 
of chearfulneſs, which always ſat upon it in the days 
of his proſperity. He was tried by the lord chancellor, 
and a committee of the lords, with ſome of the judges, 
at the bar of the King's-Bench. When the attorney- 
general had gone through the charge againſt him in 
the indictment, in the moſt virulent manner, the lord 
chancellor ſaid to him, in which he was ſeconded by 
the duke of Norfolk, “ You ſee now, how grievouſly 
you have offended his majeſty ; nevertheleſs, he is ſo 
merciful, that, if you will but leave your obſtinacy, 
and change your opinion, we hope you may yet obtain 
pardon of his highneſs for what is paſt.“ To this he 
rephed with great reſolution, “ That he had much 
cauſe to thank theſe noble lords for this courteſy ; but. 
he beſought Almighty God, that, through his grace, 
he might continue in the mind, he was then in, unto- 
death.“ After _ he went through his defence upon 
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every part of the indictment with great ſtrength of ar- 
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gument, powerful eloquence, and an aſtoniſhing pre- 
ſence of mind. 

The principal evidence againſt him was Mr Rich, 
the ſolicitor-general, who being called and ſworn, de- 
poſed, that when he was ſent, ſome time before, to 
fetch Sir Thomas More's books and -papers from the 
Tower, at the end of a converſation with him, upon 
the king's ſupremacy, on Mr Rich's owning, on a 
caſe put by him, that no parliament could make a law 


that God ſhould not be God, Sir Thomas replied, 


No more can the parliament make the king ſupreme 
head of the church.” When the ſolicitor-general had 
given this evidence to the court upon oath, the priſon- 


er, under a great ſurpriſe at the malice and falſhood 
of it, faid, „If I were a man, my lords, that did not 


regard an oath, I needed-not, at this time, and in this 
place, as it is well known to you all, ſtand as an accu- 
ſed perſon; and if this oath, Mr Rich, which you 
have taken, be true, then I pray, that 1 may never 
lee God in the face; which I would not ſay, were it 


otherwiſe, to gain the whole world.“ Upon which, 


the ſolieitor not being able to prove his teſtimony by 
witneſſes, though he attempted it, that allegation 


dropped. 


But, unhappily for Sir Thomas, he lived in the days 
of Henry VIII. whoſe will was a law to judges, as 
well as juries: notwithſtanding, therefore, the evi- 
dence againſt him proved notorioufly falſe; yet the 
jury, to their eternal reproach, found him guilty. 
They bad no ſooner brought in their verdict, than the 
lord-chancellor Audley, as the mouth of the court, be- 
gan immediately to pronounce the ſentence ; but the 
priſoner ſtopped him ſhort with this modeſt rebuke: 


<< My lord, when I was towards the law, the manner 


in ſuch caſes was, to aſk the priſoner, before ſentence, 
whether he could give any reaſon why judgment ſhould 


not proceed againſt him!“ Upon this, the chancellor 


had 
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had the grace to ſtay, and aſked Sir Thomas what he 
was able to alledge.” But if a jury could not be moved 
by what he had ſaid in defending himſelf againſt the 
charge in this indictment, there could be little hope, 
that judges would be influenced to wave their ſentence 
by what he could ſay againft the matter of the indict- 
ment itſelf. However, whether the exceptions he made 
were too ſtrong to be anſwered ; or whether the chan- 
cellor began at this time to feel ſome little compunc- 
tion, or had reaſon to be afraid of the popular clamour, 
if he took the condemnation of the priſoner entirely 
upon himſelf; after Sir Thomas had done ſpeaking, he 
turned to the lord- chief. juſtice, and aſked him his opi- 
nion openly before the court, as to the validity of the 
indictment, notwithſtanding the exceptions of the pri- 
ſoner. The anſwer of the chief juſtice, whoſe name 
was Fitz-James, is ſomewhat remarkable: + My lords 
all, by St Gillian, I muſt needs confeſs, that if the act 
of parliament be not unlawful, then in my conſcience 
the indictment is not inſufficient.” Upon this equivo- 


cal expreſſion, the lord-chancellor ſaid to the reſt, 


& Lo, my lords; lo, you hear what my lord-chief-juſtice 
faith; and, without waiting for any reply, proceed- 
ed to paſs ſentence, < That Sir Thomas More ſhould' 
be carried back to the Tower of London, and from 
thence be drawn on a hurdle through the city to Ty- 
burn, there to be hanged till he was half dead; after 
that, cut down, yet alive, his private parts cut oft, 
his belly ripped, his bowels burnt, his four quarters 
ſet up over the gates of the city, and his head upon 
London bridge.“ 

This ſhocking ſentence filled the eyes of many with 
tears, and their hearts with horror. Then the court 
telling Sir Thomas, that, if he had any thing farther 
to ſay, they were ready to hear him, he ſtood up, and 
addreſſed himſelf to the court, in a manner that ſhews. 
him to have been a primitive Chriſtian and true philo- 
fopher, however he might be blinded in other reſpects 


by 
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by Romiſh ſuperſtition. “ I have nothing,“ faid he, 
« tarther to ſay, my lords, but that like as the bleſſed 
apoſtle St Paul was preſent, and conſented to the 
death of Stephen, and kept their cloaths who ſtoned 
him to death, and yet be they now both twain holy 
ſaints in heaven, and fhall continue there friends for 
ever; ſo ] verily truſt, and ſhall therefore right heartily 
pray, that though your lordfhips have now been judges 
on earth to my condemnation, we may yet hereafter 
all meet together in heaven, to our everlaſting ſalva- 
tion: and ſo | pray God preſerve you all, and eſpeci- 
ally my ſovereign lord the king, and ſend him faithful 
counſellors.“ 

Having taken his leave of the court in this noble 
manner, he was conducted from the bar to the Tower, 
with the axe carried before him in the uſual manner af- 
ter. condemnation. But, when he came to the Tower- 
wharf, his favourite daughter, Mrs Margaret Roper, 
thinking this would be the laft opportunity ihe ſhould 
ever have, was waiting there to ſee him. As ſoon as 
he appeared, the burſt through the throng and guard, 
which ſurrounded him, and having received his bleſſing 
upon her knees, ſhe embraced him eagerly before them 
all, amidft a flood of tears, and a thouſand kiſſes of 
tenderneſs and affection. Her heart being ready to 
break with grief, the only words that ſhe could utter, 
were, © My father, oh my father!“ If any thing could 
have ſhaken his fortitude, it muſt have been this: but 
he only took her up in his arms, and told her, „ That 
whatſaever he ſhould ſuffer, though he was innocent, 
yet it was not without the will of God, to whoſe bleſ- 
fed pleaſure the ſhould conform her own will; that ſhe 
knew well enough all the ſecrets of his heart, and that 
me muſt be patient for her loſs.” Upon this ihe part- 
ed from him; but ſcarcely was ſhe turned afide, be- 
fore her paſſions of grief and love became irreſiſtible, 


and ſhe again ſuddenly broke through the crowd, ran 
eagerly upon him the ſecond time, took him round 


the 
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the neck, and hung upon him with her embraces, 
ready to die with ſorrow. This was rather too mucit 


for man to bear; and though he did not ſpeak a word, 


yet the tears flowed down his cheeks in great abun- 

dance, till ſhe took her laſt embrace, and left him. 
After he had lain a few days under ſentence of death, 

preparing his mind, by prayer and meditation, for the 


ſtroke which was to follow; one of the creatures of 


the king made him a vifit, with an intent to perſuade 
bim, if poſſible, to comply with his majeſty's will, and 
to change his mind. Sir Thomas, wearied at laſt with 
his nonſenſe and importunity, in order to get rid of 
him, told him, «That he had changed it;“ which 
words were no ſooner out of his mouth, than the cour- 
tier, pluming himſelf upon the merit he ſhould have in 
bringing Sir Thomas More to the point which his ma- 
jeſty wiſhed, and ſo many others had tried in vain, 
went in great hafte and joy to inform the king. Hen- 
rv, however, was not without apprehenfions of a miſ- 
take: he ordered the meſſenger of the news, there- 


fore, to return immediately to the Tower, to know in 
what particulars the priſoner had changed his mind: 


when he had the mortification not only to be rebuked 
for his impertinent officiouſnefs, in telling his majeſty 
every word Sir Thomas had ſaid, even in jeſt; but alſo 


to learn that he had changed his mind no otherwiſe 


than this, © That whereas he intended to be thaved, 
that he might appear to the people as he was wont to 
do before his impriſonment, he was now fully reſolved 
that his beard ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with his 
head.“ In conſideration that he had borne the higheſt 
office in the kingdom, his ſentence of being drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, was, by the king's favour, 
changed into beheading ; and when he was informed 
of it, he ſaid, with his uſual mirth, God forbid the 
king ſhould uſe any more ſuch mercy to any of my 
friends! and God preſerve my poſterity from ſuch fa- 
 vours!?*? | 

On. 
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On the ;th of July, 1535, Sir Thomas Pope, his 
intimate friend, came to him from the king, very ear- 
ly in the morning, to acquaint him that he was to be 
executed that day at nine o'clock, and therefore that 
he muſt immediately prepare himielf for death. How- 
ever, if his majeſty intended to ſhock or affright him 
by this ſhort warning, he loſt his aim ſo entirely, that 
the priſoner ſaid to Sir Thomas Pope, „I moſt hear- 
tily thank you for your good tidings; I have been 
much bound to the king's highneſs for the benefit of 
his honours that he hath moſt bountifully beſtowed 
upon me, yet I am more bound to his grace, I do aſ- 
ſure you, for putting me here, where I have had con- 
venient time and ſpace to have remembrance of my 
end; and (fo help me God!) moſt of all I am bound 
unto him, that it hath pleaſed his majeſty ſo ſhortly 
to rid me out of the miſeries of this wretched world.“ 
IIIs friend then told him, that his majeſty's pleaſure 
farther was, that he ſhould not ufe many words at his 
execution: to which Sir Thomas anſwered, “ You do 
well, Mr Pope, to give me warning of the king's plea- 
fure herein, for otherwiſe I had propoſed, at that time, 
to have ſpoken ſomewhat, but no matter wherewith his 
grace, or any others, ſhould have cauſe to be offend- 
ed: howbeit, whatſoever I intended, I am ready to 
conform myſelf obediently to his highneſs's command; 
and I beſcech you, good Mr Pope, to be a means to 
his majeſty, that my daughter Margaret may be at my 
burial.” Being told that the king had already con- 
ſented that his wife, and children, and any of his 
friends, might have the liberty to be preſent at it, he 
added, O how much beholden then am I to his 
grace, that unto my poor burial vouchſates to have 
fuch gracious conſideration !** Sir Thomas Pope ha- 
ving thus diicharged his commiſſion bad his friend 
adieu, with many tears, and with much commiſera- 
tion ; but the priſoner defired him to he comforted 


avith. the proſpect of eternal bliſs, in which they ſhould 
live 
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tive and love together; and to give him an impreſſion _ 


of the eaſe and quiet of his own mind, he took his 
urinal in his hand, and caſting his water, ſaid with 


his uſual mirth, © I ſee no danger but that this man 


might live longer, if it had pleaſed the king.“ 

As ſoon as Sir Thomas Pope had left him, he dreſ- 
ſed himſelf in the beſt cloaths he had, that his appear- 
ance might expreſs the eaſe and complacency which he 
felt within. The lieutenant of the Tower object- 
ing to this generoſity to his executioner, who was to 
have his cloaths, Sir Thomas aſſured him, “if it was 
cloth of gold, he ſhould think it well beſtowed on him 
who was to do him ſo ſingular a benefit.“ But the 
lieutenant, who was his friend, preſſed him very much 


to change his dreſs; and Sir Thomas, being very un- 


willing to deny him ſo ſmall a gratification, put on a 
gown of frieze; and, of the little money that he had 
left, ſent an angel to the executioner, as a token of his 
good will. | | 
And now the fatal hour being come, about nine 
o'clock he was brought out of the Tower, carrying a 
red croſs in his hand, and often lifting up his eyes to 
heaven. A woman meeting him with a cup of wine, 


he refuſed it, ſaying, 4 Chriſt at his paſſion drank no 


wine, but gall and vinegar.” Another woman came 
crying, and demanded ſome papers ſhe faid ſhe had left 
in his hands when he was lord chancellor; to whom he 
faid, Good woman, have patience but for an hour, 


and the king will rid me of the care J have for thoſe 


papers, and every thing elſe,” Another woman fol- 


lowed him, crying, he had done her much wrong 


when he was lord-chancellor; to whom he ſaid, 0 1 
very well remember the cauſe, and if I were to decide 


it now, I ſhould make the ſame decree.” When he 


came to the ſcaffold, it ſeemed ready to fall; where- 
upon, he faid, merrily, to the lieutenant, “ Pray, 
Sir, ſee me fafe up; and as to my coming down, let 
me ſhift for myſelf,” He then deſired the people to 
Vor. I. F | pray 
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pray for him, to bear witneſs that he died in the faith 
of the catholic- church, a faithful ſervant to God and 
the king. He repeated the miſerere plalm kneeling, 
with much devotion ; and the executioner aſking him 
forgiveneſs, he kiffed him, and ſaid, Pluck up thy} ' 
ipirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine office; my 
neck 1s very ſhort, take heed therefore thou ſtrike not | 
awry, for ſaving thine honeſty.” Laying his head 
upon the block, he bad the executioner ftay-till he 
had put his beard afide, for that had committed no 
treaſon. At one blow of- the axe his head was then. 
fevered from his body. 

Such was the tragical end of Sir Thomas 5 
whoſe great accompliſhments rendered him an or- 
nament to his country, and who for his integrity, his 
fortitude, his incorruptible ſpirit, and generons con- 


tempt of riches and external honours, was equal to | 


the moſt celebrated characters of ancient Greece or 


Rome, 
His perion was of the middle ſtature, and well pro- 


portioned, his complexion fair, and his countenance 


chearful, expreſfing the temper of his mind. 

His Utopia is his moſt celebrated work; but he alſo 
wrote the hiſtory of king Richard the 1 bird, which 
Has been publiſhed both in Latin and Engliſh. He 
wrote many other pieces; but they are now little: 
known, being chiefly in defence of the Roman catholic: 
religion. 

„ Authorities. Life of Sir Thomas More, by 
Mr Roper, in the Muſeum, Harletan MSS. No. 7030. 
Hoddeſdon's life of More. Dr Warner's ditto. Biog.. 
Britan. Britiſh Biography, Vol. II. Jortin's life of 
Fratmus, 
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JOHN FISHER, BISHOP or ROCHESTER. 


[CA. D. 1459, to 1535.3 


"1 HE memoirs of this n prelate a are ſo ot oſe- 


ly connected with thoſe of Sir Thomas More, 
that the omiſſion of ſome account of a fellow, ſufferer 
in the ſame cauſe would not only create a chaſm in 
the hiftorical events of the reign of Henry VIII. but 
might miſlead the reader into an opinion, that Sir 
Thomas was the ſole victim to the king's diſappoint- 
ment and rage on the conteſted points of his divorce 
and ſupremacy. 
Joux FisHER was the ſon of. a merchant of Bever- 
ly, in Yorkſhire, where he was born in the year 


2459; and his father dying while he was very young, 


the care of his-education devolved to his mother, who 
being informed of the diſpoſition he diſcovered for 
learning, while under the tuition of a prieſt of the col- 


legiate church of Beverly, refolved to bring him up to 


the church, and with this view ſent him to the univer- 


fity of Cambridge i in 1484. In 1491, he was admitted 


raaſter of arts; and in 1495 was appointed one of the 
proctors of the univerfity, and elected maſter of Mi- 
Chael houſe, the college in which he had been educa- 
ted. In 150, he went through his public exerciſes 
for the degree of doctor in divinity with ſuch uncom- 
mon credit, that his reputation was thereby conſide- 
rably increaſed, and he was honoured with the office 
of vice-chancellor-of the univerſity. 

At this time, prince Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of lien 


ry VII. was living; and prince Henry (afterwards 
Henry VIII.) being defigned for an eccleſaſtic, was 


put under the tuition of Dr Fiſher, who by this fa- 
vourable opportunity was introduced.to Margaret, the 
F 2 | famous 
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famous Counteſs of Richmand, and mother of Henry 
VII. a lady eminent for her piety, her exemplary vir- 
tues, and her literary talents. The counteſs ſoon dit- 
cerned the great merit of Dr Fiſher, and in conſe- 
quence appointed him to be her chaplain and confeſ- 
for, in which ſtation he fo entirely gained her efteem, 
that in all her worldly as well as ſpiritual concerns ſhe 
acted under his advice and direction. The univerſity 
of Cambridge ſoon reaped the benefit of her confidence 
in him; for in 15, by Fiſher's recommendation, the 
countefs founded two perpetual divinity lectures, one 
at Oxford, and the other at Cambridge. Of the lat- 
ter Dr Fiſher was appointed the firſt divinity profeſ- 
for. In 1504, he was promoted to the ſee of Rocheſ- 
ter; and it 1s greatly to his honour, that, though it 
was the leaſt valuable of any of the biſhoprics at that 
time, he never would change it for a better. 

On the 29th of June, 1509, death deprived the 
good prelate of his and the public's royal benefactreſs, 
whoſe numerous acts of liberality, all calculated to 
ſerve the cauſe of piety and literature, have tranimit- 
ted her memory to the preſent generation. Amongit 
her many others, her foundations of Chriſt's and St 
John's colleges in Cambridge are laſting monuments of 
her well directed munificence. She lived to ſee the 
firſt perfected in 2598, and the latter was completed 
under the pious care of the Biſhop of Rocheſter in 
1516. This illuſtrious lady, who by her birth, and 
her marriage with the earl of Richmond, was related 
to thirty kings and queens within the fourth degree of 
blood or affinity, often declared, that “on condition 
the princes of Chriſtendom would combine themſelves, 
and march againſt their common enemy the Turks, 
ſhe would moſt willingly und them, and be their 
laundreſs in the camp.“ 

The biſhop of Rocheſter, in 15 12, was nominated 
to attend the latern council at Rome, as it appears by 
the archives of St John's College; but it is moſt pro- 

table, 
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Fable, that the inſpection of the two ſeminaries of 
learning founded by the counteſs of Richmond pre- 
vented the journey, even after he had obtained ſetters 
of recommendation to the moſt eminent men in Italy ; 
though tome have aſſigned this event to a diſguſt ta- 
ken by cardinal Wolfey to our pious prelate, who at 
this time openly exclaimed againft the cardinal's pomp 
and haughtineſs, at a ſynod of biſhops. Fiſher, how- 
ever, continued in favour with the king till 1527, 
which it is not likely he would have done, if Wolſey 
had marked him out as a dangerous enemy. 

In that year the king queſtioned Fiſher concerning 
the validity of his marriage with queen: Catherine; 
and the bithop, with his uſual freedom and integrity, 
declared it to be legal in the fight of God and man, 
from which opinion he never would depart : and fuch 
1743 the fame of his learning and probity in foreign 
countries, that Henry found himielf more embarraſſed 
by the deference paid to the biſhop's deciſion, than 
even by the procraſtinations of the court of Rome. 
He, therefore, now began to withdraw his favour 
from his old preceptor, and moſt prodably to meditate 
his deſtruction, 

Gn the firſt occaſion that offered, the courtiers, as 
uſual, began the quarrel for their maſter. In the par- 
liament, which met November 3, 1529, a motion was 
made in the houſe of lords, for ſuppreſſing the leſſer 
monaſteries, which the bithop oppoſed with much 
warmth, when the duke 7 Norfolk very tartly repro- 
ved bim, faying, „My lord of Rocheſter, many of 
theſe words might have been well ſpared : but it is of- 
ten ſeen, that the greateſt clerks are not always the 

viſeit men.“ To which Fither replied, My lord, 
1 do not remember any fools in my time, that have 
proved great clerks.” 

Bit another circumſtance created the biſhop many 
e 8 which was his violent zeal againſt Luther 
and his followers; for, not content with Preaching 
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againſt, this reformer, he wrote a vindication of king 
Henry's book, entitled, An aſſertion of the ſeven ſacra- 
ments again/t Martin Luther ; which had been fairly 


_ refuted by Luther; but for which the pope had given 


the king the title of „ Defender of the X 


title,” ſays Mr Horace Walpole, “Which by a fingu- 


lar felicity i in the wording of it, ſuited Henry equally 
well, when he burned Papiſts or Proteſtants, —it ſuit- 
ed each of his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, —it fit- 
ted the martyr Charles, and the profligate Charles, — 
the Romiſh James, and the Calviniſt William, — and at 
laſt ſeemed peculiarly adapted to the weak head of 
high-church Anne.“ 

The biſhop likewiſe, in conjunction with Sir Thomas 
More, ſeized all the books of Lutheraniſm, as well as 
thoſe containing any of the doctrines of the Wicklit- 
fites or Lollards, and puniſhed thoſe in his dioceſe 
who tollowed the errors, as he called them, of thoſe 
arch-hereties Wickliff and Luther. 

In 153c, he was twice in very imminent hazard of 
his life. One Richard Roufe came into the kitchen, 
and, while the biſhop's cook went ont to fetch bim 
ſome drink, took that opportunity to put poiſon into 
the gruel, which was preparing for the family dinner. 
Fortunately for the biſhop, he was indiſpoſed, and did 
not eat of the meſs ; but of ſeventeen perſons who par- 
took of it, two died, and the reſt were never reſtored 
to perfect health. Upon this occafion, an act of par- 
hament was made, which declared poiſoning to be high 
treaſon, and adjudged the offender to be boiled to 
death. And that ſevere puniſhment was accordingly 
inflicted upon Rouſe in Smithfield ; but the act was 
atterwards repealed. The other danger which the bi- 


ihop eſcaped proceeded from a cannon bullet, which, + 


being ſhot from the other ſide of the Thames, pierced 
through his houſe at Lambeth Marſh, and came very 
near his Rudy, Where he uſed to ipend the greater part 

ot. 
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of his time. Upon which, apprehending there was & - 


deſign againſt his life, he retired to Rocheſter. 
In the year 1531, when the queſtion of giving the 
king the title of Supreme Head of the Church was 
agitated in the convocation, the, biſhop oppoſed it 
in the ſtrongeſt terms; and, when he found it likely 
to paſs, he moved for an amendment, by adding 
theſe words, “ In ſo far as is lawful by the law 
of Chriſt ;”? and theſe words being accordingly an- 
nexed by the votes of a majority, Henry was highly 
exaſperated. againſt Fiſher, and from this time, his 
agents ſought all opportunities to ruin him. The 
| biſhop too ſoon gave them an opportunity ; for he was 
one of the many deluded perſons who gave credit to 
the pretended trances and holy inſpirations of the 
Mad of Kent. Amongſt other things, the propheſied 
that if the king perſiſted in the divorce, and married 
another wife, he would not long ſurvive it. The bi- 
ſhop, who warraly eſpouſed the cauſe of queen Cathe- 
rine, conſented to an intercourſe with her: upon 
which ſecretary Cromwell, who was his friend, appri- 
ſed him of his danger, adviſed him to deſiſt from his 
imprudent encouragement of this impoſture, and to 
write to the king acknowledging his fault, and implo- 
ring his pardon ; but, inſtead of this, the biſhop avow- 
ed his belief of the piety and integrity of the Maid of 
Kent. Cromwell renewed his remonſtrances againft 
iis conduct in a fecond letter; and told him, that, if 
he was brought to trial, he would certainly be found 


guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. The biſhop was ac- 


cordingly afterwards tried, and with five others found 
guilty of having concealed from the king the ſpeeches 
Elizabeth Barton had made relative to his majeſty. He 
was condemned to forfeit his goods and chattels to 
| the king, and to be impriſoned during his pleaſure 
but he was releaſed, on paying a fine of 3o00/. As for 
the Maid of Kent, ſhe and the monks her accomplices 
Tore executed at Tyburn, where ſhe confeſſed her im-- 
Poſtures, 
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poſtures, and a carnal intimacy with the monks, who, 
the ſaid, had impoſed upon her ignorance. 

During the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, in which 
thote who had countenanced this woman were attaint- 
ed, the act was paſſed annulling the king's marriage 
with Catherine, and confirming his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn; and an oath was taken, by both houſes 
of allegiance to the heirs of the king's body by his 
moſt dear and entirely beloved lawful wife queen Anne 
begotten, and to be begotten, &c. Inſtead of taking 
this oath, the biſhop withdrew to his houſe at Rochet- 
ter, where in about four days he received orders fron 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to attend him and the 
other commiitioners, who were authoriſed to adminit- 
ter the oath at Lambeth. ' He appeared to the ſum- 
mons, but, after conſidering the oath five days, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to take it, and was thereupon commit— 
ted to the Tower on the 26th of April, r534- 

The general concern expreſſed by perions of the firſt 
rank in the kingdom, for the impriſonment of this 
worthy prelate, induced the principal members of the 
king's council to viſit him in the Tower, and to ute 
their utmoſt endeavours to reconcile him to the oath, 
but in vain. All that they could obtain from him was 
that he would ſwear allegiance to the king, and to the 
lucceſton, but not to the illegality of the marriage 
with queen Catherine. In this reſotution, Fiſher, and 
his illuſtrious fellow-pritoner Sir Thomas More, re- 
mained inflexible; at the ſame time keeping up a 
friendly correſpondence by letters, animating each o- 
ther to perſevere in obcying what they adjudged to be 
the law of God, in preference to the king's will and 
plealure. Archbiſhop Cranmer was the only man in 
the council wno declared it as his opinion, that it 
would be prudent to accept their conceſſions with re- 
ect to the tucceflion, without troubling them on the 
other points; for fo great an opinion had the archbi- 
Mop of their influence, that, in his letter to Cromwell 

upor 
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upon this occaſion, he writes, “if they once ſwear to 
the ſucceſſion, it will quiet the kingdom, for they ac- 
knowledging it, all other perſons will acquicſce and 
fubmit to their judgments.“ But the king, who made 


it a rule to ſhew no mercy to thote who oppoſed his 
arbitrary will, as ſoon as the parliament met in No- 


vember 15 34, took care to have him attainted for re- 
fuſing the oath required by the act of ſucceſſion, and 
his biſhopric was declared void from the 2d of Janu- 
ary 1535. During his confinement, he was treated 
very unkindly by the king's expreſs orders, being hard- 
ly allowed the neceffaries of life. It is highly probable 


the tyrant expected, that ill uſage, combining with old | 


age, would have taken him off in the courſe of a year's 
impriſonment, and have ſpared him the ſhame of put- 
ting to death his venerable tutor. But the vigour of 
his conftitution ſurmounting all hardſhips, the royal 
barbarian was obliged to have recourſe to the meaneſt 
of all ſtratagems to accompliſh his deſtruction, which 
he had vowed from the inftant he received the news 
that Pope Paul III. in confideration of his eminent 
piety, his learning, his liberality to the univerſity af 
Cambridge, and his faithful attachment to his religion, 
had created him a cardinal, by the title of Cardinal 
Prieſt of St Vitalis. This event happened in May; 
and Henry was ſo exaſperated, that he ſtrictly prohi- 
. bited bringing the hat into his dominions, which was 
thereupon ſtopt at Calais; at the ſame time, Crom- 
well was ſent to the Tower, to found the biſhop upon 
this ſubject, and to diſcover if he had ſolicited this new 
honour. Fiſher, who was totally ignorant of what had 
paſſed, upon having this queſtion put by Cromwell, 

„% My lord of Rocheſter, what would you fay, if the 
pope ſhould fend you a cardinal's hat; would you ac- 
. cept it?“ immediately made the following modeſt and 


artieſs reply, “ Sir, I know myſelf to be fo far unwor- 


thy of any ſuch dignity, that I think of nothing leſs ; 


but if any ſuch thing ſhould happen, aſſure yourſelf 
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I ſhould improve that favour to the beſt advantage 


that I could, in affiſting the holy catholic church of 


Chriſt, and 1 in that reſpect would receive it upon my 
knees.” When this anſwer was reported to Henry, 
he exclaimed with great vehemence, Tea, is he ſo 
luſty? Well, let the pope ſend him a hat when he will, 

mother of God! ! he ſhall wear it on his thoulders then, 
for I will leave him never a head to ſet it on.“ The 
ſnare was now laid to deſtroy the unfortunate biſhop : 

the ſoliciter Rich was ſent to the Tower from the 
king, to draw him into diſcourſe upon the ſubject of 
the ſupremacy. He accordingly repreſented to Fiſher, 
that the king, for the better ſatisfaction of his own 
conſcience, had ſent him privately to know his opinion 
concerning it; aſſuring him, at the ſame time, in the 
name of his royal maſter, that no peril or trouble 
ihould enſue from declaring his free ſentiments. In 
this affurance, the biſhop declared to Rich, that the 
title was unlawful, and that the king ould: not take 


it, without endangering his ſoul. In conſequence of 


this declaration, he was brought to trial; and it was 
produced in evidence againſt him by Rich, that he had 
denied that the king was ſupreme head, on earth, of 
the church of England : this was affirmed to be high 
treaſon. It was in vain that the biſnop related the 
confidential manner in which Rich came to him; and 
that he pleaded his right to give his advice w hen com- 
manded in the name of the king ; very * y obſerving, 
that the ſtatute mentioned maliciorfly: denying, which 
could by no means be conſtrued to affect him. Atl 
Bis arguments were loſt upon a court and jury acting 
under the influence of a mercileis tyrant. Sentence of 
death was paſſed upon him on the 15th of June, in 
the uſual form ; but, by warrant from the king, it was 
changed to decapitat on. | 
After his condemnation, his behaviour was conſil- 
tent with the great character that he had always main- 
tained. It was pious, reſolute, and chearful, neither 
| TEPINILS 
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1 repining at the manifeſt injuſtice of his ſentence, nor 
courting applauſe by exulting at the approach of the 


crewn of martyrdom. On the 22d of June, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower informed him, at five in the 
morning, that he was to ſuffer that day; and it is re- 
markable, that, after thanking the officer for his intel- 


ligence, he ſlept very ſound for two hours: after which 


he roſe with unuſual neatneſs, obſerving to his ſervant: 


that it was his marriage day, and calmly reſigned him- 


ſelf to his hard fate. He was ſo extremely weak, that 
the warders of the Tower were obliged to carry him 
in a chair to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, where he was 
beheaded, and the next day his head was fixed upon 
; London-bridge. 
Thus fell, in the 57th year of his age, this moſt e- 
minent preiate ; whoſe tragical death left a foul blot 
on the judicial proceedings of this kingdom. He is 
repreſented to us, with reſpect to his perſon, as a very 
tall, comely, robuſt man, but greatly emaciated in the 
decline of life. His character has been already given; 
but the teſtimony of Eraſmus is too confiderable to be 
omitted; he ſays of him, that“ he was a man of the 
tigheſt integrity, of profound learning, incredible. 
ſweetneſs of temper, and uncommon greatneſs of ſoul.“ 
He was the author of ſeveral theological and contro- 
verſial tracts in Latin and Engliſh, of no repute in the 
preſent times; but his opinion of the king's marriage, 
in a letter to T. Wolſey, printed in the collection or 
records at the end of the ſecond volume of Collier's 


Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, merits the notice of the curious. 


* Authorities. Biog. Britan. Bailey's life of 
Fiſher. Walpole's catalogue of royal and noble Au- 
thors. Burnet's hiſtory of the Reformation, e. 
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THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL, 


EARL OF ESSEX. 
IA. b. 1498, to 15 40.] 


= Perſians have a fable written by one of their 
moſt celebrated poets, in which the pine tree, 
and the cotton ſhrub, are brought together, diſputing 
the pre-eminence. The tree claims it on account of 
its height and upright poſition, and reflects on the 
cotton ſhrub, as contemptible, on account of its dimi- 
nutiveneſs. But the ſhrub gets the better in the argu- 
ment, in conſideration of its valuable produce; there- 
by conveying this moral: That men are not to be 
eſteemed according to their birth, or appearance, but 
according to the excellence of their qualities; and as, 


in the former of theſe lights, the memorable perſon we 


are about to treat of will be held among the meaneſt; 
fo, in the latter, where actions alone are conſidered, 
he will undoubtedly be rated among the moit exalted 
of our Engliſh worthies. 

Thomas Cromwell was the ſon of a blackſmith, and 


born at Putney, in the county of Surrey, about the 
year 14983 in which place he received all the educa- 


tion he ever had, being taught to read and write at 
the parith ſchool ; where he acquired Latin enough to 
underſtand his Creed and Pater-noſter. It appears, 
however, that, in his latter days, his father turned 


brewer ; and that, upon his mother's being left a w1- 
dow, ſhe married a ſecond huſband, who was a ſheer- 


man in London; but this perſon's name is no where 


recorded, neither 1s there any certainty as to the 


Chriſtian name of Cromwell's ewn father. 
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It cannot be ſuppoſed; that the ſon of ſuca parents 
could have a very conſiderable inheritance ;j and, in- 
deed, it „ morally certain that Cromwell derived no- 
thing from his, befides a robuſt and healthful conſtitu- 
tion. However, as he grew up, finding in himſelf a 


great propenſity to travelling, he went into foreign 


countries; and, if we may credit Mr Lloyd, author of 
the Britiſh Worthies; was retained as a clerk or ſecre- 
tary to the Englith factory at Antwerp, But that of- 
fice being too great a confinement, he ardently wiſhed 
for an opportunity to get rid of it; and, in 1510, one 


offered, which ſuited with the den his ina tines. 


There had been, for many years, a famous guild of 
our lady; in the church of St Botolph, at Boſton in 
Lincolnſhire, to which ſeveral popes had granted very 
confiderable indulgences; and, in thoſe days of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, ſuch things were ſo highly va- 
lued by the people in general, that the ſiſters and bre- 
thren of the guild were very anxious to have them re- 
newed by Julius II. who then pretided in St Peter's 


chair; for which purpoſe they diſpatched two meſſen- 
gers to Rome, with a large ſum of money, to be dif- 


tributed, by: them, as they ſhould find their intereſt 
required, Theſe taking Antwerp in their route, there 
became acquainted with Mr Cromwell; and, percet- 
vier he was much better qualified to obtain what they 
detired from the court of Rome than they were them- 
ſelves, they prevailed on him to accompany them thi- 
ther. The conſequence of this union was very favour- 
able. Cromwell coming with them to Rome, imme- 
diately ſet about enquiring into the character of the 
reigning pontiff; and finding that he was a very great 


epicure, he determined to avail himſelf of that foible, 


in order to procure. the grant which his companions 


. fought for. Accordingly, having cauſed ſome very curt- 
ous jellies to be made, after the Engliſh faſhion, then 


anknown in Italy, he preſented them to the pope 
and theſe delicacies ſo Men 4 pleaſed the holy father, 
Vor. I. chat, 
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that, without heſitation, he granted to the Englith 
commullaries the indulgences which they required. 
After this tranſaction, the account of Cromwell's 
conduct in Italy is very imperfect. We only know, 
that, during his ſtay in that country, he ſerved under 
the famous duke of Bourbon, being preſent at the ſack- 
ing of Rome; and that he aſſiſted Jobn Ruffel, eſq. 
afterwards Sir John, and earl of Bedford, in making 
his eſcape from Bologna, when he was in danger of be- 
ing betrayed mto the hands of the F rench, "while he 
was tranſacting a ſecret commiſfſion for his maſter, king 
Henry VIII. and by this good office he acquired a 
friend who was of great ſervice to him on his return to 
England. It is ſaid, that Cromwell, in his journey to 
and from Rome, gave a wonderful inſtance of his ex- 
traordinary application and memory, by learning a new 
tranſlation ot the Teſtament, juſt then publiſhed, under 
the direction of Eraſmus, by heart. But-there 1s an in- 
ſtance of his gratitude, which, though it happened 
ſome years after, we muſt not omit to mention in this 
place, as it will throw a great light upon his circum- 
ftance., while he travelled, or rather wandered up and 
-down upon the continent. 

After the defeat of the French army at Caſtiglioni 
in Italy, Cromwell was reduced to the utmoſt poverty 
and diſtreſs, being deſtitute of the common necefſ'y ies 
of life; in which deplorable condition he arrived at the 
city of Florence. Here one Freſcobald, a very rich 
and eminent merchant, meeting Cro: well one day by 
chance, and obſerving he was a foreigner in diſtreſs, 
enquired into his circumſtances. On finding that he 
was an ingenious and deſerving man, he was ſo wrought 
upon by "compaſſion for the ſufferings of his fellow 
creature, and generous regard for merit, that he not 
only equipped Cromwell with cloaths, but made him 
a preſent of a horſe, and fixteen ducats in gold, to de- 
fray his expences into his own country. Freſcobald, 
peing afterwards reduced to poverty, came over to 
England 
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England (where he had conſiderable dealings), i in order 


to recover the ſum of one thouſand five hundred du- 
cats, which were due to him from ſeveral perſons, - 
Cromwell, who was then become a lord, finding him 


out, aſſiſted him in the recovery of his due; and. not 
only repaid him. the {ixteen ducats above-mentioned, 
but gave him fixteen hundred more, to make up his 
former loſſes. 

Thus, we ſee, by whatever means our adventurer 
contrived to get abroad, he was but very little the bet- 
ter for it, with regard to his immediate circumitances 
yet may it be truly ſaid, that Cromwell, in his travels, 
laid the foundation of that fortune which he ſubſe» 


quently enjoyed. For being a man of great diligence, 


and having a natural inclination for ſtate affairs, he 
took care to inform himſelf of the ſeveral laws, cuſ- 
toms, and governments, of the nations he had viſited 5 
and acquired ſo perfect a knowledge of the German, 
French, and Italian languages, that, when he came 
back into England, he could ſpeak them fluently, and 
write them with correctneſs. Theſe valuable accom- 
pliſhments. ſoon recommended him to the notice of 
cardinal Wolſey; and we find Cromwell was in that: 
miniſter's ſervice in 1522; who, on account of his 
great abilities, and equal induſtry, made him his ſoli- 
citor, and frequently employed him in affairs of the 


utmoſt delicacy and importance. Cromwell was the 


cardinal's principal inftrument in founding the two 


colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich; as he was, alſo, in 


ſuppreſſing the ſmall monaſteries which Henry VIII. 
allotted for the completing and endowing thoſe ſemi- 
naries. | 

But nothing does ſo great an honour to the memory 
of Cromwell, as his fidelity and gratitude to his maſter 
Wolſey, when that miniſter fell into diſgrace, to whom 
he never failed in the ſmalleſt circumſtance of affection 
and reſpect, but got into parliament (in thoſe days 
4 —_ not very 3 ä to defend wr 
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cauſe againſt his enemies; and he did it with ſo much 
ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence, that no treaſon could 
be laid to the cardinal's charge. By this means, in- 
deed, Cromwell derived great advantages to himſelf; 
for Henry, ever on the watch for able people to ſerve 
him without confidering what they might be in other 
Pony and took -notice of a ſervant, who could to 
boldly and iucceisfully aſſert the cauſe of his degraded 
maſter, and, upon the diſſolution of the cardinal's 
howthold, took Cromwell into his own ſervice, though 
not without the additional recommendation of Sir 
Chriſtopher Hales, maſter of the rolls, and Sir John 
Ruſſel, already mentioned, who had repreſented him 
as the fitteſt perſon to manage the diſputes which then 
ſubſiſted between the king of England and the pope; 
and being thus introduced at court, he foon acquired 
a conſiderable ſhare of the king's favour and confidence. 
Cromwell, in his religions ſentiments, was known to 
be a favourer of the Reformation ; and having already 
heen acceſſary to the demolition of ſome religious 
houſes, his enemies, and the clergy in particular, 
joudly exclaimed againſt his promotion; but, inſtead 
of endeavouring to win them over, he ſoon widened 
the breach, by making the king mer with an 
- irnportaut ſecret reſpecting them, which he had dilco- 
vered while he was at Rome. The new favourite told 
his majeſty, that his authority was abuſed within his 
own realm by the pope and his clergy, who, being 
ſworn to him, were afterwards difpenſed from their 
bath, and ſworn a-new to the biſhop of Rome; ſo that 
be was but half their king, and they but half his ſub— 
jects; which, as Cromwell juſtly obſerved, was dero- 
gatory to his. crown, and altogether prejudicial to the 
common laws of his kingdom; declaring withal, that 
his majeſty might accumulate to himſelf great riches, 
nay, as much as all the clergy in England were worth, 
if he pleaſed to take the occafion which now offered. 
This Was a N the Ay readily liſtened to; and, 


approving 
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approving entirely of his advice, he aſked Cromwell if 
he could confirm what he faid z who. anſwered, he 
could, to a certainty ; and thereupon ſhewed his ma- 
jeſty the oath which the prelates took to the head of 
the church at their conſecration ; wherein they ſwore 
to help, ret#in, and defend, againſt all men, the pope- 
dom of Rome, the rules of the holy tathers, the rega- 
lities of St Peter, ce. 
It is eaſy to conceive low agreeable ſach a diſco- 
very, which promiſed a new ſource of wealth, muſt have 
been to Henry. Accordingly, in the tranſport of his 
10y, he embraced Cromwell, and, that no time might 
be loſt, the convocation being then fitting, he took the 
royal ſignet from his finger, and ſent Cromwell with it; 
to acquaint the clergy that they had all fallen into a 
premunire. The new minifter, thus deputed from 
the king, placed himſelf among the biſhops, and filence 
being commanded, after enlarging upon the extent of 
the regal authority, and the obedience due to that, and 
the laws of the kingdom, he told them, that the cler- 
gy had violated both, by acknowledging the legantine 
power of Wolſey in England, and by their oaths to the 
pope, which were contrary to the allegiance they had 
ſworn to their ſovereign, whereby they had forfeited to 
the crown all their goods, chattels, lands, poſſeſſions, 
and livings. The biſhops, hearing this, were not a 
little frightened and aſtoniſhed, and at firſt attempted 
to excufe themſelves, and deny the fact: but, after 
Cromwell had ſhewn them the very copy of the oath 
they took to the pope at their confecration, the matter 
was ſo plain, they could fay no more againſt it; ſo, 
to be quit of the premunire by act of parliament, the 
two provinces of Canterbury and York were forced to 
make the king a preſent of one hundred eighteen thous 
fand eight hundred and forty. pounds. 
This tranſaction happened in the year 1531; and 
Cromwell, ſoon after, had the honour of knighthood 


conferred upon him, was made maſter of the Jewel 
| G 3 | | Office; 
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Office, with a falary of fifty pounds 3 year, and ſworn | 
into the privy-council, 

Having thus obtained a confiderable degree of con- 

fidence and authority in the cabinet, he ftrenuoufly 
exerted his influence in Parliament, and with the king, 
to forward the Reformation. The parhament favours 
ing his deſigns, in 1532 an act was paſſed againſt Ilcvy- 
ing the annates or irt fruits, a tax impoſed by the 
court of Rome, for confirming the inſtitution to bene- 
fices, and the conſecration of biſhops. And in 1533, 
another act was paſted againſt all appeals to Rome in 
caules cognizable in the Engltth ecclefiafiical courts. 
As a reward for theſe fignal ſervices, which increaſed 

he regal authority, Cromwell was made clerk of the 
Hanaper, and chancellor of the exchequer. 

In 1534 Sir Thomas Cromwell arrived at the ſum- 
mit of miniſterial power in thoſe days, for he was 
made principal ſecretary of ſtate, with which office he 
held that of maſter of the Rolls; and at the ſame time 
he was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. To complete his good fortune, Anne Boleyn, 
who was an avowed friend to the Reformation, having 
been ſolemnly crowned queen of England ; this event 
produced an open rupture with the court of Rome, 
Henry being excommunicated for not adhering to the 
papal deciſion in ſavour of the marriage with Cathe- 
rine. Our proſperous ſtateſman wanted only ſuch a 
violent meaſure, to juitify thoſe that he propoſed to 
| take for the total ſuppreſſion of the papal authority 
| and influence in England. Accordingly, this year, . 
the parliament enacted, that all payments to the apoſ- 
tolic chamber ſhould be aboliſhed; that all monaſterics 
ſhould be ſub)g&f to the viſitation and government or 
the king alone; the law for puniſhing heretics was al- 
tered in their favour ; and it was declared to be no he- N 
rely, to ſpeak or write againſt the pope's authority: | 


15 theſe regulations the convocation like wie concurred. 
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The following year Sir Thomas Cromwell was ap- 
pointed Vifitor General of all the monaſteries, and o- 
ther religious communities throughout England; and 

as this office was of too extenſive a nature to be exe- 


cuted by him in perſon, he nominated ſundry com- 


miſſioners under him, who have been charged, by the 
Roman writers, with great exceſſes and cruelties in 
the exerciſe of their commiſſions. But no credit is to 
be given to the legends of the monks or their partiſans, 


who would not fall to blacken the characters of that 


who openly expoſed the ſcenes of infamous lewdneſs, 
fraud, and oppreſſion, practiſed in the religious hou- 
{es, which were a dithonour both to religion and hu- 
manity. | | 

The king, from the informations daily laid before 
him concer ning the ſcandalous hves of the monks and 
friars, judged it neceſſary to ſhew that Cromwell en- 


joyed his entire confidence and eſteem; he therefore 


gave him the cuſtody of the privy ſeal on the ſecond 
of July, 1536; on the ninth of the ſame month, he 
was made a peer, by the title of lord Cromwell, baron 
of Okeham in Rutlandſhire; and on the 18th he Was 
advanced to a new dignity, unknown in the kingdom 
before this time, and which may be properly ſtyled the 


higheſt and the firſt under the Reformation. He was 


conſtituted Vicar-General aud Vicegerent over all the 
ſpirituality under the king, now declared “ Supreme 


Head of the Church.” This high office gave him pre- 


cedence next to the royal family; it ſubmitted all ec- 
clefiaſtical cauſes to his juriſdiction; and gave him a 
ſeat. in the convocation, as the king's repreſentative, 
above the archbiſhops. 

A. moſt unfavourable event however had taken place 
only a ſhort time before Cromwell's elevation to this 
important office, which might have proved fatal to the 
Reformation, if Henry's hopes of gain from the ſup- 
preflion of the monaſteries had not overcome his in- 
ward attachment to the Romith faith. Queen Anne 
PN” => Boleyn 
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Boleyn had fallen a victim to his inſatiable juſt; for 


having indulged a paſſion for Jane Seymour, a lady of 


ſtrict virtue, who would not liſten to him on any 
other terms but thoſe of aſcending the throne, he 
encouraged an accuſation of incontinence brought 
againſt the queen, founded folely on ſome perſonal 
levities in her conduct ; upon which charge ſhe was 
tried, unjuſtly condemned, and tyrannically put to 
death on the t9th of May, 1536; and, that no doubt 
might remain of the real motive, the king was mar- 
ried the very next day to Jane Seymour, daughter 
of Sir John Seymour, and one of the late queen's 
attendants. 

This revolution revived the hopes of the Popiſh 
party, and obliged lord Cromwell to proceed with 
great caution in the exerciſe of the powers of his new 
office. However, he ventured this year to publiſh 
ſome articles of religion which differed in many effen- 
tial points from the Roman catholic. Seven Sacra- 
ments were received in the church of Rome ; but the 
new articles- mentioned only three, natnely, baptiſm, 


- penance, and the euchariſt. The Bible, the Apoſtle's, 


the Nicene, and the Athanaſian creeds, were made 
the ſtandards of the religion of the ſtate, and the doc- 
trine of purgatory was declared to be doubtful. The 
clergy were likewiſe enjoined, by the vicegerent, to 
preach up the king's ſupremacy, and to prevent offer- 
ings of incenſe and kneeling to images, leſt the vulgar. 
ſhould be led aw ay by idolatry and ſuperſtition. 

His next care was to encourage the tranſlation of 
the Bible into Engliſh ; and, when accompliſhed, he 
ordered a copy to be provided i in every pariſh, at the 
expence of the miniſter and the pariſhioners, and to 
be placed in the churches, for the inſpection of per- 
fons of every rank, as well laymen as clergy. Parents 
and guardians of youth were likewiſe ordered to teach 
them the Lord's prayer, the creed, the ten command- 
ments, in their mother tongue. 
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As theſe meaſures directly ſtruck at the root of the 
Romiſh religion, and menaced its ſpeedy extirpation, 
a formidable party, headed by the Popiſh clergy, ex- 
cited inſurrections in different parts of the kingdom; 
and the rebels of Yorkſhire had the inſolence to de- 
mand, that lord Cromwell ſhould be brought to con- 
dign puniſhment, as one of the ſubverters of the good 
laws of the realm; but theſe diſturbances, being quel- 
led, were ſo far from alienating the affection of the 
king from him, that, in the year 1537, as a farther to- 
ken of his eſteem, his majeſty conſtituted him chief 
juſtice itinerant of all the foreſts beyond Trent ; and, 
on the 26th of Auguſt, the ſame year, he was inſtalled 
knight of the garter, as, alſo dean of the catheaqtal 
church of Wells. In the following year, he obtained 
a grant of the caſtle and lordihip of Okeham, in the 
county of Rutland, and was made conftable of Careſ- 
brook caſtle in the Iſle of Wight; and, as he had been 
ſo inſtrumental in pulling down the monaſteries for 
taree years together, the king amply rewarded him 
for that ſervice, in the year 1539, with many noble 
manors and larye eſtates, that were formerly the pro- 
perty of thoſe diſſolved houſes ; and likewife advanced 
him to the dignities of earl of Effex and lord high 
chamberlain of England. 

Cromwell's-acceptance of theſe great honours drew 
upon him an additional weight of envy and ill-will: 
for there were then alive ſeveral branches of the noble 
family of Bourchier, the laſt earl of Effex, who broke 
his neck by a fall from a young unruly horſe ; and 
theſe might juſtly think that they were entitled to the 
dignity of the late earl. The office of lord high cham- 
berlain too had been for many years hereditary in the 
ancient and honourable family of the de Veres, earls of 
Oxford ; ſo that, upon the death of John de Vere, 
lord chamberlain, the heirs of it could not but be high- 
ly incenſed againſt a perſon ſo meanly deſcended, for 


depriving them of what their anceſtors had ſo long en- 
joyed. 
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joyed. Add likewiſe, that, on the ſame day that lord 
Cromwell, was created earl of Eſſex, Gregory his ſon 
was, by his intereſt, made baron Cromwell of Oke- 
ham; he being on the x2th of March, 1540, put in 
commiſſion with others to ſell the abbey lands at twen- 
ty. vears purchaſe z which was a thing he adviſed” the 
king to do, as the ſureſt way to ſtop the clamours of 
the people, to conciliate their affections; and bring 

them to an acquieſcence in the diſſolution of the mo- 
nafteries. 

Lord Cromwell's proſperity had been hitherto un- 
interrupted ; but ſuch is the uncertainty of human 
events ; that his ruin was occaſioned by an unhappy 
precaution he took to ſecure his power; and the 
greater his exaltation, the more ſudden and fatal was 

his fall. In the year 1537 died queen Jane Seymour, 
two days after the birth of a prince, afterwards Edward 
VI. and Henry having overcome his real grief for the lots 
of this favourite wife, in the year 1539, began to turn 
his thoughts upon a German alliance; and, as the Lu- 
theran princes were extremely diſguſted againſt the 
emperor, on account of the perſecution of their reli- 
gion, he hoped, by matching himſelf into one of thoſe 
families, to renew an amity which he regarded as uſe- 
ful to him. Cromwell joyfully ſeconded this motion; 
and perceiving that ſome of his bittereſt enemies, par- 
ticularly Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, be- 
gan to be more in favour at court than himſelf, he ex- 
erted his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a marriage 
between the king and Anne of Cleves: for he imagined 
that a queen of his owh making would powerfully 
1upport his intereſt ;. and, as the friends of Anne of 
Cleves were all proteſtants, their intereſt would aſſiſt 
him in deſtroying that of the popiſh faction, now pre- 
| vailing again at court. But when Henry ſaw this 
i. princeſs, concerning whoſe perſon he had been deceir- 
e by a flattering picture, he declared the was a great. 
118 Flanders mare, and he could never bear her any affec- 
14 | tion. 
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tion. He married her, however, which Cromwell 


thought would be the means of reconciling him to 
to her; but when he came, full of anxious expectation 
the morning after the nuptials, to enquire how the 
king found his bride, he had the mortification to be 
told, that his majeſty hated her worſe than ever; that 
he was reſolved never to cohabit with her, and even 
ſuſpected her to be no maid. However, Henry conti- 
nued to be civil to the new queen, and even ſeemed 


to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwell; but though 


he exerted this command over his temper, a diſcontent 
lay lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to break forth 
on the firſt opportunity: nor was it long before ſuch 
a one offered as enabled him at once to gratify his re- 


ſentment, and 1ngratiate himſelf with the public. 


The meanneſs of Cromwell's birth had rendered him 
odious to all the nobility ; the Roman catholics deteſt- 
ed him, for having been ſo active in the diffolution of 
religious houſes; and being encouraged by the duke 
of Norfolk, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, they 
raiſed ſo violent a clamour againſt him, that Henry, 
who was now as ready to hearken to his accuſers as 


he was before deaf to them, finding that feveral ar- 


ticles were ready to be brought againſt him, reſolved 
to ſacrifice him to that revengeful party, whoſe fa- 
vour he was now courting on another account; 

which was a ſcheme he had planned, to marry Cathe- 


rine Howard, the duke of Norfolk's niece, if by any 


means he could procure a divorce from the princeſs of 
Cleves; which Norfolk and Gardiner undertook to 


accompliſh, if they were once fairly rid of Cromwell. 


Accordingly, the duke of Norfolk obtained a commiſ- 
ſion to arreft the earl of Effex at the council board, 
on the 10th of June, 1540, when he did not in the 
leaſt ſuſpect it. He was carried from the palace to the 
Tower, without knowing his accuſers, or the crimes 
of which he was accuſed ; yet, from his firſt commit- 
ment, he made no doubt of a deſign being in 
again 


CROMWELL; 


ain" his life, becauſe the duke of Norfolk had at- 
ways been his profeſſed enemy. 
On the 17th of the ſame month, a bill of attainder 
againſt him was brought into the houſe of lords. He 
was accuſed of herefy and treaſon ; of ſetting perſons 
at liberty, convicted of miſpriſion of treaſon, without 
the king's aſſent; of receiving bribes; and of having 
granted licences to carry corn, money, horſes, and 
other things gut of the kingdom, contrary to the 
king's proclaif tion. But what ſufficiently ſhewed 
the {ſpirit of the party, was a charge of having diſper- 
ied many erroneons books among the king's tubjects, 
contrary to the belief of the ſacraments. Several 
other things were alledged, equally frivolous, and 
though he had cleared himſelf from every accuſation 
in letters to the king during his confinement; yet, 
when brought to his trial, if it may be called ſuch, 
barcly to hear the charge, he was not ſuffered to ſpeak 
IN Vi own defence, and the bill of attainder paffed 
both houſes, after ſome alterations made in the lower 
houſe, where it was retarded ten days. 
<« It is plain to perceive,” fays Burnet, ** that moſt 
of the articles of his impeachment related to orders 
and directions he had given, for which, it is very pro- 
bable, he had the king's warrant. And, for the mat- 
ter of hereſy, the king had proceeded ſo far towards 
a reformation, that what he did that way was, in all 
probability, done by the king's orders: but the king 
nov falling from theſe things, it was thought they in- 
tended to ftifle him by ſach an attainder, that he 
14 might not diſcover the fecret orders or directions he 
had given him for his own juſtification. For the par- 
ticulars of bribery and extortion, with which he was 
alſo charged, they being mentioned in general expreſ- 
| ons, ſèem only caſt into the heap to defame him. 
| But for treaſonable words which were alledged againſt 
him, it was generally thought, that they were a con- 
Wh | trivance ot his enemies; ſince it ſeemed a thing very 
„ | extravagant; 
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extravagant, for a favourite in the height of "Hit great- 


neſs, to talk ſo rudely, that if he had been guilty of 
it, Bedlam was a fitter place for his reſtraint than the 
Tower. Nor was it judged likely, that, he having 
ſuch great and watchful enemies at court, any ſuch 
diſcourſes ſhould have lain ſo long ſecret; or, if they 
had come to the king's knowledge, he was not a prince 
of ſuch a temper as to have forgiven, much leſs em- 
ployed and advanced a man, after ſuch diſcourſes. 
And to think, that, during fifteen months after the 
words were ſaid to have been ſpoken, none would 
have had the zeal for the king, or the malice to Crom- 


well, to repeat them, were things that could not be 


believed.“ 8 
The earl of Eſſex had, in his fall, the common fate 


of all diſgraced miniſters: to be forſaken by his friends, 


and inſulted by his enemies. Archbiſhop Cranmer a- 
lone did not abandon him in his diſtreſs, but wrote 
to the king very warmly in his behalf. In his letter he 
expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe +, Who cannot but 
be ſorrowful and amazed, that hè ſhould be a traitor 
againſt your majeſty ; he, that was ſo advanced by 


your majeſty : he, whole ſurety was only by your ma- 


jeſty; he, who loved your majeſty (as I ever thought) 
no leſs than God; he, who ſtudied always to fet for- 


ward whatſoever was your majeſty's will and pleaſure ; 


he that cared for no man's diſpleaſure to ſerve your 
majeſty ; he that was ſuch a ſervant, in my judge» 
ment, in wiſdom, diligence, faithfulneſs, and experi» 
ence, as no prince in this realm ever had ; he that-was 
ſo vigilant to preſerve your majeſty from all treaſons 
that few could be ſo ſecretly conceived, but he detect 


> 


the ſame in the beginning? If the noble princes, f 


happy memory, king John, Henry II. and Richard II. 
had had fuch a counſellor about them, I ſuppoſe they 


ſhould never have been ſo traiteroufly abandoned and 


overthrown as thoſe good princes were.“ 


ED CROM WELL, Kc. 


But the duke of Norfolk, and the reſt of the Popiſt» 
party, baffled all the application that was made in fa- 


vour of the earl of Eflex, who in purſuance of his at- 


tainder was ſentenced to be beheaded on Tower-hill, 
the 28th of july, 1540. Upon the icaftoid, in tender- 
neſs to his fon, he avoided all complaints againft his 
enemies; and, inftead of vindicating himſelf, by a 
happy turn of thought, he acknowledged that he had 
offended God by his fins, and thus merited death. He 
prayed for the king, aild the prince, and then told the 
people, that he died in the catholic faith; but by this 
he evidently meant, the taith eſtabliſhed 'by the new 
articles on the ſcriptures ; ; and this is confirmed, not- 
withſtanding the aſſertions of Popiſh authors, by his 
Praying in Engliſh and to God through Chriſt, without 
any invocation of the Virgin Mary, or the faints. | 

After a ſhort time paſſed in private devotions, he 
gave the ſignal to the executioner, who, being either 
unſkilful or timid, cruelly mangled the unfortunate 
victim. | 

Thus fell Thomas Cromwell, earl of Effex ; - aftateſ- 
man of great abilities, joined with uncommon applica- 
tipn to Hulineſs, He had the public welfare at heart, 
which he purſued with great vigour and perieverance 
but he ſometimes extended the royal prerogative, at 
the EXPERCE of civil liberty. In his perfon he was 
comely ; in his deportment manly and graceful ; and, 
though raiſed from a low to the moit elevated flation, N 
his ctaracter was free from pride, or arrogance. He 
was courteous and affable; eaſy of acceſs; a friend to 
the poor and diftrefied ; and remarkably charitable, 
no leſs than 200 perſons being fed twice every day at 
his houſe in Throgmorton-ftreet. To his dependents 
and domeſtics he was a kind and liberal maſter; and 
for his gratitude to his friends and benefactors, he was 
an example highly worthy of imitation. 

* * Authorities, Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation. - 
Salmon's Chron, Hiſt. * Britiſh Biography, &c. 5 
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THOMAS HOWARD, 
DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


(With Memoirs of his family, particularly Sir EDw.arp ' 
Howard, Lord High Admiral of England.) 


(A. D. 1492, to 1547.) 
Ps nobleman having gained an aſcendancy over 


the king for a ſhort time, upon the fall of the earl 
of Eſſex, and the elevation of Catherine Howard his 


mece to be queen conſort, the reader 1s preſented in 


this place with the few memoirs we have of him upon 
record, in order to preſerve a regular chain of hiſtori- 
cal facts, from the acceſſion to the death of Henry VIII. 
The progenitor of this illuſtrious family was John 
Howard, created duke of Norfolk by Richard III. in 


27483, who at the ſame time created his ſon Thomas 


Howard earl of Surrey ; but the duke being {ain fight- 
ing on the part of Richard at the battle of Boſworth 
Field, and his ſon being in the fame ſervice, his title 
was forfeited on the acceſſion ef Henry VII. Howe- 
ver, in the fourth year of the reign of this prince, he 
was ſo far reſtored to the king's favour, that he ap- 


pointed him to be one of his privy- council, and per- 


mitted him to reſume.the title of earl of Surrey, and 


to take his ſeat in the houſe of peers. Afterwards,  . 


becoming very uſeful to the king in luppreſting the in- 
ſurrections of the Scots, he was made lord treaſurer 
of England in 1499, about which time his two ſons, 
Thomas and Edward, began to be known at court, 
but the date of their birth is not aſcertained. _ In the 
firit year of Henry VIII. the father, being continued 
high treaſurer, was likewiſe made Earl Marſhal of Eng- 


and: he attended the king at the ſieges of Terouenne 
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and Tournay; and upon his return to England was 


appointed general againſt the Scots, whom he defeated 


at the famous battle of Floudon Field, in 1 513. His 


eldeſt ſon Thomas, whoſe life we are now entering 
upon, and Edmund Howard, a third ſon, ferved un- 


der him in this battle; which proved fatal to the Scots, 


their ſovereign, James IV. being ſlain in the action. 
In conſideration of the gallant ſervices performed by 
the carl of Surrey and his fons, their father had the 
title of duke of Norfolk conferred upon him, and his 
eldeſt ſon was created earl of Surrey; by which crea- 
tion he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, not as the 
duke's fon but in his own right. „„ 
Here we muſt leave him for the preſent, while we 
do honour to the memory of his ſecond brother Sir 
Edward Howard, a gallant naval officer, who ſo early 
as 1492, diſcovered a decifive inclination for the ſea- 
ſervice, having embarked as a volunteer on board the 
fleet commanded by Sir Edward Poynings, and ſent 
by Henry VII. to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects. For his ſignal bravery in this 
expedition, he had the honour of a knighthood con- 


ferred upon him; and on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 


he made choice of Sir Edward to be his ſtandard-bear- 
er, a moſt diſtinguiſhed officer in thoſe days. 

In 1511, Sir Edward Howard, by the recommenda- 
tion and intereſt of his father, who was then of the 
privy-council, was appointed by the king to command 
two ſhips, commiſſioned to clear the narrow ſeas of 
Scotch pirates, the moſt notorious of whom was one 
Sir Andrew Barton, fuſpected to be countenanced by 
James IV. of Scotland. In this expedition, his eldeſt 
brother, then Sir Thomas Howard, ſerved under him, 
and, being ſeparated by a ſtorm, had the honour of 
engaging the Scotch ſhip commanded by Barton, who 
was killed in the engagement ; but Sir Edward took 
Barton's other ſhip, and both were brought trium- 
phantly into the river Thames. 10 
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The 1 year, Sir Edward Howard was made 
ford high-admiral of England, in which capacity he 
performed fignal ſervices againſt the French, with 
whom Henry was then at war; and in 1513 he put to 
ſea with forty-two ſhips of the line, and forced the 


French fleet to take ſhelter in the harbour of Breſt. 


Upon intelligence of the event, the king of France or- 
dered Pregent, one of his ableſt naval officers, to fail 


from Toulon, with a ſquadron of gallies, to endeavour 


to join the Breſt fleet, and then to engage the Engliſh. 
Sir Edward Howard, having information of this deſign, 
formed a plan for burning | the French fleet in the har- 
bour, before the arrival of Pregent; but, willing to let 
the king have the honour of commanding in perſon at 
the execution of an enterpriſe the fucceſs of which he 
did not in the leaſt doubt, he wrote home to that ef- 
fe& ; but, his letter being laid before the council, it was 


reſolved to be an imprudent meaſure, to adviſe the 


king to venture his perſon in ſuch a dangerous attempt? 
the anſwer to Sir Edward was therefore couched rather 
in terms of reproof from the council, ordering him to 
do his duty, and not ſeek excuſed. The admiral's 

bravery being, long before this event, firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed, he was greatly mortified at this rebuke; and per- 
haps it was owing to this circumſtance, that he put in 
practice his conſtant maxim, © that a ſeaman never 
did good, who was not reſolute to a degree of mad- 


neſs;“ for, ſoon after, he made an attempt to enter the 
Harbour with rt500 men in boats; but, the French 


coming down to the number of ten thouſand to line 
the hore, he abandoned this deſign, and engaged in 


another not leſs brave, but equally raſh. Receiving 


intelligence, that Pregent was arrived in Conguete Bays 
a little below Breſt, with fix gallies and four tenders, 
watching an opportunity to get into Breſt ; he manned 
the only two gallies he had in his fleet with Tome of 
his braveſt men, and with two row-barges and two 

tenders entered the bay. A briik gale bringing them 
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very ſoon along-fide of the enemy, Sir Edward How- 
ard, having grappled his galley to that of the fourth 
admiral, reſolutely boarded her, accompanied only by 
eighteen Engliihmen and one Spaniard : but unfortu- 
nately the grappling tackle either ſlipped or was cut 
away, by which means his galley was turned adrift, 
before any more of his men could board the enemy; 
he and his followers were left to the mercy of the 
French admiral, and, diſdaining to ſubmit, were puſhed 
i over-board by the ſoldiers with their pikes, and periſh- 
oy 1 ed in the ſea. Such was the untimely fate of the brave 
wh | i; Sir Edward Howard : who was ſucceeded in his office 
Ul |! of high admiral by his eldeſt brother Sir Thomas, who 

1 revenged Sir Edward's death on the French, by clear- 
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| ing the ſeas fo effectually of the ſhips of that nation, 
| that not a veſſel durſt appear. He alſo ravaged the coaſts 
[| of Britanny ; and for that and other ſervices he was, as 
1 we have obſerved, created a peer, in 15 14. 
| 


The ſame year a peace being coneluded with France, 
the new earl of Surrey had no opportunity to exerciſe 
his military abilities till 15 19, when the affairs of Ire- 
land requiring the preſence of an able general, to quell; 
the inſurrections and bloody conteſts of the chiefs, he 
was appointed lord deputy of that kingdom ; which 
office he executed with fuch vigour and' addreſs, that, 
1 without proceeding to any great ſeverities, he ſuppreſ- 
4 ſed the rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, humbled the 
! 


O Neals and OtCarrols, and reftored public tranquil-! 
tity ; which gained him the efteem and veneration of 
the people. | | 

In 1522, he was recalled to take the command of | 
the combined fleets of Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
| Charles V. theſe princes having declared war againſt 
W- France, and entered into a cloſe alliance. The earl of 
1 Surrey ſailed with the united fleets for the coaft of 


111 Normandy ; and, landing ſome troops at Cherburgh, 
11 they ravaged all the adjacent country, and being re- 
embarked the fleets returned to Portland. Rut, in a 
| | ſhort 
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ſhort time after, the admiral invaded Britanny, took 
the town of Morlaix by aſſault, pillaged it, and burnt _ 
ſeventeen ſail of French ſhips; and then made for the 
port of Southampton, where he arrived in ſafety, with 


a very conſiderable booty. At Southampton he found 
the Emperor Charles V. who had made a ſhort viſit to 


Henry, ready to embark for Spain. The earl of Sur- 
rey therefore gave the command of the fleets to the 
vice admiral Sir William Fitz-Williams, afterwards 


earl of Southampton, with cruiſing orders; while he 


ſhould convoy the emperor, in his own ſhip, to the 


port of St Andero, in Biſcay. 


In the following year, upon the refignation of the 
azed duke of Norfolk his father, he was made lord 
high treaſurer z and about the fame time the king no- 
minated him general of the army then raiſing to invade 
Scotland. The duke of Albany was regent of Scot- 


land at this period, for James V. a minor; but the 


earl of Surrey made ſuch devaſtation in the ſhires of 
Tweedale and March, that before the end of the year 
he was glad to ſolicit for a truce, which Henry having 


granted, the earl of Surrey returned to England, and 


the army was diſbanded. | 

Hiſtorians fix the death of his father nearly at this 
period, to whoſe title and remaining honours he ſuc- 
ceeded : for the king thereupon granted the new duke 
of Norfolk the high office of Earl Marſhal of England. 

In 1524, he attended the king to France, and was ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to Francis I. upon the occa- 
fion of that monarch's intended interview with the 


pope. From this time, we meet with no tranſaction 


worthy our notice reſpecting the duke, except the 
ſteady oppoſition he made to Cromwell's adminiſtra- 
tion; but, when the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries 
had cauſed an open rebellion in the North, we find 


him again called forth in 1537 to aſſiſt the earl of 


Shrewſbury, who had the chief command in 8 
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fing it; and though obliged, in his military capacity, 
to act againſt the people whoſe cauſe he had at heart, 
for he was a violent enemy to the Reformation, he 
ſeems from this time, in his quality of a courtier, to 


have ſet every engine at work to ruin Cromwell. This 


point being accompliſhed, through the female influence, 
of his niece Catherine Howard, the duke, in conjunc- 
tion with Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, once more 


raiſed the expectations of the Popith party, by exciting 


the king to revive the perſecution of heretics, and to 


enforce the obſervance of the fix bloody articles of re- 


ligion. Much about the ſame time, they laid a plot, 


| to take off archbiſhop Cranmer, the only remaining 
champion for the Reformation in any credit at court; 
but of this more ample mention will be made in the 


life of Cranmer. 

The laſt military ſervice performed by the duke of 
Norfolk, was his commanding an army againſt the 
Scots in the latter end of the year 1542, war having 


been declared againſt James V. who died ſoon after. 


Upon this expedition, he gave freſh proofs of his bra- 
very, and of bis eminent abilities as a general. | 

But the difcovery of the queen's incontinence, which 
nad been followed by her conviction and execution, the 
beginning of this year, had given the enemies of the 
duke, and of the Popiſh cauſe, an opportunity, during 


| his abſence in Scotland, to fill the king's mind with 


alarming ſuſpicions, whole fears and jealouſies increaſed 
as his health declined. It was ſuggeſted, that the duke 
of Norfolk was a popular man; and that he, and his 
ſon Henry Earl of Surrey, had formed a deſign to leize 
the perſon of the king, to engrgts the adminiſtration of 
the government, and probably to ſet afide the ſucceſ- 
fion of prince Edward, upon the ftrength of the ſta- 
tute by which the ſue of Anne Boleyn had been de- 
<lared illegitimate. Conſidering the power and influ- 
ence of the duke and his fon with the adherents to the 


old religion, who formed the majority throughout the 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, a prince, leſs ſubject to jealouſy than Henry, 
might have been juſtified in having a watchful eye over 
the duke, eſpecially as he had the chief command of 
the army. But nothing could juſtify his tyrannic pro- 
ceedings, after it fully appeared that no criminal charge 
could be maintained againſt either the duke or his fon. 

After his return from Scotland, the duke of Norfolk 
found a viſible alteration in the king” s conduct towards 
him. He was no longer ſummoned to attend the cabi- 
net council; and having complained of this privately 
to Mrs Holland, his miſtreſs, the brought this in evi- 
dence againſt him, with ſome other trifling ſpeeches 
made to her in confidence, which amounted to no 
more than the innocent repinings of a lighted courtier. 
But, unfortunately for the young earl of Surrey, he 


had frequently expreſſed his deteſtation of this woman, 


who now ſcrupled no forgeries to accompliſh his ruin. 
A quarrel likewiſe ſubſiſted between the duke and his 
ducheſs, on account of the duke's open infidelity to the 
marriage-bed, which ſhe had the cruelty to revenge by 
Joining his accuſers and avowed enemies. In conſe- 
quence of the informations given in to the council a- 


gainſt them, the duke and his ſon were arreſted for 


high treaſon, and committed to the Tower. Here the 
duke, according to the king's uſual cuſtom, was treat- 
ed with great rigour, being obliged to petition the 
council to be allowed ſome books; and at length, in 
the courſe of his confinement, he was obliged to ſolicit 


for a change of ſheets ; ſo little regard did the unfeel- 


ing monarch ſhew to the high rank and great mer it of 
this old and faithful fervant. 

In hopes of obtaining a pardon, or greater indul- 
gence in his confinement, the duke meanly made his 
ſubmiſſion to the king in; apathetic letter, and ſigned 
a confeſſion, which haſtened the fate of his ſon ; for 
he acknowledged it as his greateſt crime. that he had 


_ concealed the manner in which his ſpn bore his coat of 
arms; thereby acknowledging ſuch bearing to be a 


crime, 
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crime. It ſeems the earl of Surrey quartered the arme 
of England with thoſe of Norfolk, as a deſcendent of | 
Edward IV. his mother, the duke's firſt wite, being 
the daughter of that monarch. The earl's half-ſiſter, 
the ducheſs of Richmond, and his ſtep-mother the 
-ducheſs of Norfolk, uſed their Joint endeavours to cut 
off this unfortunate youth; the former giving in evi- 
dence, that her brother bad a crown, inſtead of an 
earl's coronet, to his arms on his ſeals, and a cypher 
which had the appearance of the royal ſignet. On 
theſe frivolous charges he was tried by an ignorant 
Jury of commoners at Guild-hall, found guilty of high 
treaſon, and beheaded on Tower-hill the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1547. This gecompliſhed youth was no leſs valiant Þ 
than learned, and of excellent hopes. He was a lover 
of the Muſes, and a reformer of Engliſh poetry. b 

It was intended that the duke ſhould ſhare the ſame | 
fate in a few days, the bill of attainder having paſſed | 


the Houſe of Lords; but in the Houſe of Commons, 


fortunately for him, it met with ſome delay : but the 
king perceiving his own end approaching, and defirous 
to ſend Norfolk out of the world firſt, that he might 
not diſturb the reign of his ſucceſſor, commanded the. 
Commons to haſten the bill; upon which it was paſſed, 
and the royal aflent being given by commiſſion, the 
king being too weak to ſign it, the duke's execution 
was fixed for the 29th; but on the morning of the 
28th of Jannary, 1547, Henry expired, in the 56th Þ 
year Of his age, and the 33th of his reign; by which! 
the warrant became null and void; and the council | 
Judging it highly imprudent to commence a new reign | 
with the death of fo popular a nobleman, his fentence 
was not carried into execution. 
We have now conducted the reader to the cloſe of 
the turbulent reign of Henry VIII. and as the thread 
of hiſtory requires us to enter upon that of his ſucceſ- 
for Edward VI. we muſt beg leave to conſider the 
Auke of N orfolk as dead in law at this period; which 


was | 
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was the eaſe during the whole reign of Edward VI. 
for he was t releaſed from the Tower, nor his attain- 
der taken off, till the acceſſion of Queen Mary, in the 
beginning of whoſe reign his natural death happened, 
in an advanced age. 

But it muſt likewiſe be remembered, that we have: 
not taken leave of the age of Henry VIII. to which we: 
ihall be obliged to return, in tracing the early tranſac- 
tions of ſome eminent men, who began to flouriſh un- 
der him, but who roſe to the ſummit of reputation, 
and finiſhed their career of earthly glory, in the reigns 
of his fucceflors, Edward and Mary. : 

The ſtudent in hiſtory, we apprehend, will be much 
better pleated, and find it more to his advantage, to 
calt a retroſpect on paſt events regularly connected, 
than, for the fake of one life, extended to an extraor- 
dinary length, (ſuch as archbiſhop Cranmer's) to con- 
tuſe the whole ſeries of hiftory during three reigns, by 
introducing it too early. . | 
** Authorities. Biog. Britan. Rapin's Hiſtory of 
England. Salmon's Chronological Hiſtorian. Britiſg 
Biography. 


THE L1FE OF: 
EDWARD SEYMOUR) 
DUKE OF SOMERSET, 


(Including Memoirs of his brother, Sir THOMAS SEN 
MOUR, Lord SUDLEY.) 


(4. p. 1537, to 1552.) 


Seymour, and brother to Jane Seymour, third. 
wie 
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wife of Henry VIII. and mother of Edward VI. No 
mention is made of this gentleman in hiſtery till after 
the death of the queen his fiſter, when the king, in ho- 
nour to the memory of this amiable lady, and intend- 
ing that the prince ſhould always have ſo near a rela- 
tion about his perſon, created him earl of Hertford, in 
1537. He had, indeed, been made a peer, upon the 
king's marriage, by the title of Viſcount Beauchamp; 
but he neither held any diſtinguiſhed rank, nor enjoy- 
ed any confidential office at court, till he was earl of 
Hertford. Even for ſome time after, the intereſt of 
the duke of Norfolk and his friends prevailed ſo far 
againſt his promotion, that he did not enjoy any con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the king's confidence till after the 
diſgrace of that nobleman ; but in 1546 he was ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain. 

Upon the death of Henry, the earl of Hertford re- 
paired to Enfield, where his nephew, the new ſove- 
reign, reſided, to inform him of his father's deceaſe, 


and to conduct him to London; where, being a prince 


of the moſt amiable endowments, and of whom the 
people had conceived the higheſt expeCtations, he was 
received with unuſual demonſtrations of joy ; and his 
acceſſion was conſidered as the æra of deliverance from 
tyrannic cruelty, and bloody religious perſecution, 
As Edward VI. was not yet ten years of age, his 
father had appointed fixteen executors, to whom, du- 
ring the minority, was entruſted the whole regal au- 
thority. But it was ſuggeſted, after Henry's death, 
that it muſt be very troubleſome for the people, and 
eſpecially for foreign miniſters, to be under a neceſſity 
of applying to ſixteen perſons of equal authority, and 
it was propoſed that ſome one ſhould be choſen head 
and preſident, with the title of protector. This mo- 
tion was vigorouſly oppoſed by the lord chancellor 
Wriothefly, who eaſily perceived that the dignity 
would be conferred on the earl of Hertford, by which 


Means his on power, being by his office, as ben 
en 
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then ftood, the ſecond perfon in the regency, would 
ſuffer great diminution, But the earl had fo great a 


party in the council, that the queſtion being put, it 
was carried in the affirmative ; and it was unanimoully 
agreed, on account of his relation to the king, and his 
experience in ſtate affairs, that he ſheuld be declared 
regent and governor of the king's perſon ; which was 
accordingly done; but with this expreſs conditton, that 
he ſhould not undertake or perform any thing without 
the conſent of all the other executors to Henry's will. 

The lord chancellor, who made the greateſt oppo- 


fition to the earl of Rertford's advancement, could ex- 


pect but little favour from the new protector. The 
jealouſy that ſubſiſted between them ſoon became very 
conſpicuous; and the nation, being then divided be- 
tween thoſe who were attached to the old ſuperſtition, 
and thoſe who defired a compleat reformation, the pro- 
tector ſet hiraſelf at the head of the latter party, and the 
lordchancelior of the former; and, ſhortly after, the pro- 


tector was created duke of Somerſet, at the ſame time 


that others of the regents and counſellors had new dig- 
nities conferred on them, upon the teſtimony of cer- 


tain witneſſes, to whom king Henry, juſt before his 


death, had opened his mind, concerning the honours 
he propoſed to confer on thoſe he diſtinguiſhed with 
ſo high a traſt. But beſides the ſecular honours con- 
ferred on the duke of Somerſet, we are informed by 
biſhop Burnet, that he had fix good prebends pro- 
miſed him; two of theſe being afterwards converted 
into a deanery and treaſurerſhip : and on the ſixth of 
February, x547, he knighted the king, being empower- 
ed ſo do by letters patent. For as the laws of chivalry 
required that the king ſhould receive knighthood from 
the hands of fo ther knight, ſo it was judged too 
great a preſumption, for his own ſubje& to give it, 
without a warrant under the great ſeal. 
The lord chancellor Wriotheſly earl of Southampton 
was, as has been already obſerved, the protector's ad- 
YoL. 1, I | verfaryy 
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verſary, and a great enemy to the Reformation. The 
protector therefore wiſnhed to remove him, as did like- 
wiſe the major part of the regents; and he ſoon afford- 
ed them a plauſible pretence. Refolving to apply him- 
ſelf chiefly to affairs of ſtate, he had, on the 18th of 
February, put the great ſeal into commiſſion, directed 
to the maſter of the rolls, and three maſters in chan- 
CErY, empowering them to execute the lord chancel- 
lor's office in the court of chancery in as ample a man- 
ner as if he himſelf were preſent. This being done by 
his own authority, without any warrant from the lord 
protector and the other regents, complaint was made 
to the council, and it was ordered, that the judges. 
ſhould give their opinions concerning the cate, in wri- 
ting. "Their anſwer was, that the chancellor being 
only entruſted with his office, he could not commit 
the exerciſe thereof to others, without the royal con- 
ſert, that by Io doing he had by the common law for- 
feited his place, and was liable to fine and impriſon- 
ment during the king's pleaſure. The chancellor fell 
into a great paſſion with the judges on this opinion 
being delivered in council; and he went ſo far as to 
tell the protector, that he held his office of lord chan- 
cellor by an undoubted authority, ſince he held it from 
the king himſelf; whereas it was a great queſtion whe- 
ther he was lawfully protector. But this baughtinefs 
accelerating his diſgrace, he was immediately confined 
to his houſe till farther orders. Then it was debated 
what his puniſhment ſhould be: it was not judged ex- 
pedient to diveſt him of his ſhare in the regency ; but, 
to render it uſeleſs to him, he was left under an arreſt, 
and the great ſeal was taken from him, and given to 
Sir William Pawlet lord St John, till another chancel- 
lor ſhould be appointed. He remained in con nemer t 
till the 19th of July, 1547; when he was releaſed, u= 
pon entering into a recognizance of four thoutar d 
pounds, to pay whatever fine the court ſhould thirk 
fit to unpoſe upon him. 

| | After 
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After the protector had got rid of this troubleſome 
mHval, he reſolved to obtain the ſole adminiſtration of 
the government ; and with this view he repreſented to 
the regents and the council, that it was controverted 
by ſeveral perſons, whether they could, by their ſole 


authority, name a protector; that the French ambaſ- 


ſador in particular had hinted, that he did not think 
he could ſafely treat with him, without knowing whe⸗ 
ther he was duly authoriſed, ſince his title might be 
conteſted, for the want of authority in thofe who had 
conferred it. To obviate this difficulty, the protector 
and the council, on the 13th of March, 1547, petition- 
ed the king, that they might act by a commiſſion un- 
der the great ſeal, which might authorize and juſtify 
their proceedings. This. patent being drawn and the 
great ſea] ſet to it, the protector became abſolute, ha- 
ving the council, which conſiſted of his own friends, 
at command. But, on the other hand, this ſtep, with 
ſome others of the like nature which he made after- 
wards, drew upon him the ill-will and envy of many 
perſons, particularly the nobility, who, in the end, 

made him feel the effects of their reſentment. The in- 
trigues of the courtiers were however ſuſpended for 


the preſent by national concerns of a more important 


nature. | 

Henry VIII. had earneſtly recommended it to his 
ſucceſſor, to effectuate, if poſſible, the deſign which 
he had formed to unite the two kingdoms of England 


and Scotland, by a marriage between his fon and Mary 


the young queen of Scotland, daughter of James V. 
then an infant, and afterw arts too well known in his- 
tory by her crimes and her misfortunes. A treaty for 


this marriage had been ratified by the regent and par- 


hament of Scotland ; but, in a month after, the regent, 
the earl of Arran, ſecretly joined the party of cardinal 
Beatoun, who was in the intereſt of France, and ſud- 


denly renounced the treaty with England. In reſent- 


ment of this perfidiouss conduct, Henry declared war 
1 2 againſt 
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againſt that nation, two years before his death. The 
protector, therefore, now prepared to carry it on a- 
gain with vigour, and, having raiſed an army of 18, oco 
men, he marched into Scotland, accompanied by the 
earl of Warwick, afterwards Ike of Northumberland, 
and his ſucceffor in the miniſtry, who was his lieute- 
nant-general. On his arrival in Scotland, the protector 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he urged many reaſons 
to induce the Scots to conſent to the marriage, but 
theſe having no effect, hoſtilities immediately enſued. 
The earl of Arran had collected together the whole 
force of Scotland, to oppoſe the Engliſh army: but, 
though the Scots brought near double the number of 
forces into the field, the Engliſh gained a complete 
victory in the famous battle of Pinky or Muffelburgh, 
fought on the xoth of September, 1547. Accordin 
to the muſt moderate computation, the Scotch h 
10,000 ſlain, and the Engliſh not 200. After this vic- 
tory, the protector marched to Edinburgh, which he 
took and burnt; and then having taken Leith, with 
ſeveral other places of inferior note, he retired from 
Scotland, leaving the earl of Warwick to command the 
army, with full powers to treat with the regent's com- 
miſſioners, who now ſued for peace; but this was only 
an artiſice, to gain time for the arrival of fuccours 
from France, and therefore no commiſſioners appeared. 
The political talents of the protector were by no 
means equal to his ambition, or the high ftation he 
held ; and having created a number of enemies among 
the nobility, and the reſt of the late king's executors, 
whom he had excluded from the regency, by aſſuming 
the ſole power, cabals were formed againſt him during 
his abſence in Scotland. The intelligence ſent to him 
by his friends of theſe intrigues, increaſed the errors of 
his conduct in that expedition; for, inſtead of purſuing 
the advantages that his victory had given him, by pro- 
ceeding to Stirling, where he might have got poſſeſſion 


of the young queen, and thus have terminated the war, 
| he 
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he precipitately haſtened to England, and implicitly 
left the army under the command of a nobleman, who 
did not wiſh fucceſs to any enterpriſe which would in- 
creaſe the protector's power or popularity. 

Somerſet's enemies unfortunately found a proper 
tool, to accompliſh his ruin, in his own family. Sir 
Thomas Seymour, his youngeſt brother, had been left 
in England, a man of an envious and haughty diſpoſi- 
tion. He thought it hard that he ſhould only be a 
privy-counſellor, when the king had made his brother 
one of the regents, He imagined, that, being uncle to 
the king, he was intitied to much higher” honour ; and 
though, at his nephew's coronation, he was created 
lord Sudley, and in the ſame year was conſtituted lord 


high admiral of England, he was milled by the flatter- 


ing deluſions of ambition. Indeed, the admiral imme- 


diately after Henry's death, diſcovered his aſpiring tem- 


per, by paying his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth 

but, meeting with a repulſe, he tolicited Catherine 
Parr, the queen dowager, and, having obtained her 
conſent, married her privately, without communicating 
it to the duke his brother. But at length, finding 


means to procure a letter from the king, recommend- 


ing him to the queen for a huſband, as ſoon as he got 
this letter, he declared bis private marriage, without 
giving himſelf any trouble about his brother. Hence 
their quarrel firſt took riſe : but the protector, who 
was endowed with one quality eſſential to a courtier, 
moderation, did his utmoſt to prevent their quarrel 
from breaking out, though he all along entertained 
ſecret ſuſpicions of his brother. 

It is beyond a doubt, that the protector” s ſecret ene- 
mies fomented the admiral's ambition, by the praiſes 
they beſtowed upon him, confirming him in the ill 
opinion he had entertained of the duke his brother. 
He began his cabals, by gaining over the King's fer- 
vants to his intereſt, that they might eſpouſe his cauſe 


with their young maſter, and endeavour to make him 
3 continue 
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continue his good opinion of him. By their affiſtance 
he ſo contrived it, that the king frequently came to 
his houſe, to viſit the admiral's wife. He ſtrictiy en- 
joined the king's ſervants, whom he had corrupted to 
let him know when his majeſty had occafion for mo- 
ney, telling them, that they need not always trouble 
the treaſury, for he would be ready to furniſh him. 
By ſuch practices, lord Sudley, who was as ambi- 
tious, but not ſo honeſt as his brother, ſupplanted the 
protector in the king's eſteem ; and, to add to the duke's 
misfortune, a violent quarrel happened between his 
ducheſs and the admiral's lady, the latter expecting 
from her former rank, and her peerage in her own 
right, not only the precedence, but that the ducheſs 
ſhould bear her train, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed, 
being, according to Sir John Haywood, a woman for 
many imperfections intolerable, but for her pride 
monſtrous. | - | 

The enemies of the Seymours, therefore, deſpairing 
of a total rupture between the two brothers, fo ſtrong- 
ly united by blood and intereſt, by any other methods, 
accompliſhed the ruin of both by practiſing on their 
wives, whoſe animoſity overcame the ties of blood, and 
whoſe pride ſuperſeded their common intereft. 

The admiral, upon his brother's return, refuſed to 
liſten to his private remonſtrances againſt his ambitious 
projects, which he aſſured him could only end in his 
ruin ; but Sudley, deaf to his intreaties, now adopted 
a meaſure which obliged the protector to treat him as 
an open enemy, and perturbator of the public tran- 
quillity. He repreſented to the young king, that his 
predeceſſors, being minors, had governors of their 
royal perſons independent on, and diſtinct from the 
protectors cf the realm; and the eaſy, credulous prince, 
who was grown fond of Sudley, from his condeſcen- 
ſion and indulgence, being unable to refle& deeply, 
from his tender age, on a propoſal highly agreeable to | 
his own inclinations, imprudently wrote with his 2 3 
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hand a meſſage to the houſe of commons, deſiring 
them to make the admiral the governor of his perſon. 
This Sudley intended to have carried himſelf to the houſe, 
where he had a party, by whoſe means he was confi- 
dent of carrying his point. He practiſed alſo with 
many of the nobility to aſſiſt him in it; but, when his 


deſign took air, the council ſent a deputation to bim 


in his brother's name, to reaſon the caſe with him, 


and to prevail with him to proced no farther. To this 


he arrogantly replied, that, if he was croſſed in his at- 
tempt, he would make the blackeſt parliament that ever 
was in England: whereupon he was ſent for the next 
day, by order from the council, but refuſed to come. 
He was then ſeverely threatened, and told, that the 
king's writing was nothing in law; but that he, who 
had procured it, was liable to be puniſhed for having 
obtained it; and it was reſolved to diveſt him of all his 
offices, to ſend him to the Tower, and to proſecute 
him for attempting to diſturb the government. *Fhis 
menace terrified him ; for he plainly ſaw, that though 


he had the king on his fide, a young prince, who was 


but juſt entered into his eleventh year, would not have 
reſolution enough to ſupport him, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the protector and the council. He choſe, 
therefore, to ſubmit himſelf, and his brother and he 
ſeemed perfectly reconciled. But though he ſeemed 
to have laid aſide his ambitious projects for the preſent, 
he only deferred the execution of them till a more fan 
vourable opportunity. 
The ſucceſs of the campaign. in Scotland, though 
conſidered as imperfect by profound pliticians, gained 


the protector freſh credit with the people; and his 


popularity tempted him to negle& cultivating the 
eſteem of the nobility, whoſe envy his conduct daily 
increaſed. For availing himſelf of the powers grant- 
ed him by the patent, he adviſed with ſuch members 
of the council only as were devoted to his intereſt, 
treating the reſt as mere cyphers. The beſt * 5 
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that can be aſſigned for this conduct, is his great zeal 


for the Reformation. This made him think it neceſ- 
fary to remove from the adminiſtration thoſe who were 
averſe to its progreſs, that he might leſſen their op- 
poſition as much as poſſible, The catholic party, to 
ftrengthen their intereſt, engaged the princeſs Mary 


and the diſcontented lord to eſpouſe their cauſe: and 


the princeſs wrote to the protector, to let him know, 

that ſhe looked upon all innovations in religion, til 
the king came of age, to be incompatible with the re- 
ſpe& due to her father's memory, and equally ſo with 
their duty to their young maſter, as they thereby diſ- 
turbed the peace of his kingdom, and engaged his au- 
thority in ſuch points before he was capable of form- 
ing a judgment concerning them, Some days before 
the meeting of the parliament in the year. 1348, the 
lord Rich was made lord chancellor; and on the third 
of November, the day before the opening of the par- 
liament, the protector, by a patent under the great 
ſeal, was warranted to fit in parliament on the right 
hand of the throne, under the cloth of ſtate, whether 
the king was preſent or not, and inveſted with all the 
honours and privileges that any of the uncles of the 
kings of England, or any protector, had ever enjoyed. 
The parliament, acting now under the influence of the 
protector, was this year very favourable to the Refor- 
mation, particularly in paſſing an act to aboliſh pri- 
vate maſſes, and to grant the cup to the people in the 
communion. 

The reſtleſs difpofition of the lord Admiral broke 
forth again, this year, upon an alteration which hap- 
pened in his family. In the month of September the 
queen dowager his wite died in child-bed, but not 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon; for the admiral had form- 
ed a deep deſign to become the head of the proteſtant 
party, by eſpouſing the princeſs Elizabeth. The de- 
ceaſed queen was an amiable woman, whoſe conduct 
in every other reipect, but hen marrlage with the ad- 

miral, 
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miral, too ſoon after the king's death, had been per- 
fectly blameleſs, but ſhe was a bigoted Roman catho- 
lic, and Sudley imagined, that this prejudiced the peo- 
ple againſt him, and in favour of his brother. 

Soon after her death, therefore, he renewed his ad- 
dreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, but without ſucceſs; 
however, the attempt occationed an act for declaring 
the marriage of the king's ſiſters, without the conſent 
of the council, to be treaſon. Finding himſelf baffled 
in this ſcheme, he formed a deſign to carry away the 
king to his houſe at Holt, to diſpoſſeſs the protector, 
and to ſeize the government himſelf. For this end, 
he laid in magazines of arms, and liſted about two 
thouſand, others ſay, ten thouſand men, in ſeveral 
different places. He likewiſe entered into an aſſocia- 
tion with ſeveral of the nobility, who envied his bro- 
ther's greatneſs, and were not diſpleaſed to ſee the dif- 
ference between them grown irreconcileable. 

Moſt hiſtorians agree, that the protector being in- 
formed of all his proceedings, ſhewed himſelf extreme- 
ly patient towards him, and refuſed to carry things to 
extremity, till he ſaw plainly, that one or other muſt 
mevitably be ruined. But, as Rapin juſtly obſerves, 
we cannot entirely rely upon what hiftorians ſay of 
the admiral's private defigns, or of the protector's for- 
bearance; for as ſome make it their buſineſs to blacken 


the protector's reputation as much as poſſible, ſo others 
ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. It is, however, out 


of diſpute, that the admiral was not fatisfied with his 
condition, and at laſt, his ambition appearing incu- 
rable, he was on the roth of January 15 49, committed 
to the Tower. The day following, the ſcal of his of- 
fice was ſent for, and put into ſecretary Smith's 
hands: after which, many things appeared againſt 
him ; but his fate was ſuſpended for the prefent. 

In the mean time, the war with Scotland occaſion- 


ed the protector great uneaſineſs He was very ſen- 
ſible, that it was a ridiculovs thing to think of getting 
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the king's marriage with the queen of Scotland, ac. 
compliſhed by force of arms, for he knew France was 
Preparing to ſend them a very powerful aid; and 
therefore he ſaw plainly, that it would be a very hard 
taſk to ſucceed in this undertaking. Befides, it was 
very likely that this war would occafion a rupture with 
France, an event that would necefſfarily retard the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation. He would have been very 
glad, if the regent of Scotland would have accepted a 
ten years truce, which he propoſed to him ; but, a 
powerful ſuccour being expected from France, it was 
rejected. The protector was therefore forced, apainft 
his will, to continue the war; but, as he did not chuſe 
to put imfelk at the head of the army, he gave the 
command of it to Francis Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
whom he appointed his lieutenant. On this occaſion 
he plainly diſcovered, that he intended to ſtretch the 
Prerogatives of the protectorihip as high as they could 
go, ſince he obliged the ear! to hold his commiffion 
from him. However, as the patent he had obtained] 
the 13th of March laft year did not fo clearly give him 
the power of nominating his own lieutenant, he or: 
dered another to be prepared, wherein his prerogalſi 
tives were more fully explained and enlarged. | 
In this war, which was now carried on with but in- 
different ſucceſs, the protector made uſe of ſome Ger- 
man troops: which raiſed great murmurings againſtÞ 
bim; for it was eaſy to perceive. that the prote&or's| 
aim was to ftrengthen his pertonal authority by the 
aid of theſe foreigners; and therefore this ftep was 
cenſured, even by his own party. g 
However, the duke, thus bened by foreign 
forces, devoted to the intereſt of the minifter, by 
whom they had been brought into the kingdom, and 
were to be paid, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make his brother ſubmit quietly to his authonty, or 
do ſacrifice him to his own ſafety. Ne, therefore, 


made a final attempt to win hin over to his intereſt, 
which 
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which he did by offering him a conſiderable eſtate, if 
he would withdraw from court and all public buſineſs. 
But the hatred the admiral bore the protector being 
inſurmountable, on the 22d of February a full report 


was made to the council, with an accutation contitting 
of thirty-three articles. 


It ſeems highly probable, that lord gudley was guil- 


ty of the crimes laid to his charge, ſince he anſwered 
only the three firſt articles, and that with much re- 
luctance. The particulars of the charge were ſo mani- 


feſtly proved, not only by witneſſes, but by letters 


under his own hand, that it did not ſeem poſſible to 
deny them. Yet, when he was firſt ſent to, and ex- 
amined by ſome of the privy counſellors, he refuſed 
to make any direct anſwers, or to ſign the evaſive re- 
plies he had made; therefore it was ordered, that, on 
the next day, all the privy council, except the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Sir John Baker ſpeaker to 
the houſe of commons, who was obliged to attend at 
the houſe, ſhould go to the Tower, and examine 
him. Accordingly, the lord chancellor, with the other 
privy countellors, repaired to the Tower, and read to 
him the articles of accuſation: they then earneſtly de- 
fired him to make plain. anſwers, to excuſe himſelf 


where he could, and fubmit where he could not, with- 


out ihewing any obſtinacy of mind. To this he an- 

{wered, that he expected an open trial, and to have 
his accuſers confronted with him. The privy counſel- 
lors uſed all the arguments they could think of to per- 
ſnade him to be more tractable, but to no purpoſe. 
At laſt, the lord chancellor required him, on his alle- 
glance, to make his anſwers. He perfifted to refuſe 
making any anſwer, without having the articles left 
with him, that he might conſider of them at leilure ; 


but the cuuntellors would not conſent to leave them 


with him on thoſe terms. 
On the 22d of February, 1549, it was bees in 
council, that the whole board mould, after diu nor, ac- 


quaint 


* 
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quaint the king with the ſtate of the affair, and defire 
to know if it was his pleaſure that the law ſhould take 
place, and whether he would leave the determination 
of this affair to the parliament, as it had been laid be. 
fore them; fo cautiouſly did they proceed in a caſe 
which concerned the life of the king's uncle. But the 
youthful monarch had experienced his ſeditious tem- 
per, and had lately been much alienated from him. 
When the counſellors waited on his majeſty, the lord 
chancellor opened the matter to him, declaring it, as 
his opinion, that it ſnould be left to the parliament. 
Then the other counſellors gave their opinions, in 
which they all agreed with the lord chancellor. - The 
protector ipoke laſt : he proteſted, that this event gave 
him the greateſt concern; that he had done his utmoſt 
to prev ent it from coming to ſuch an extremity ; but, 
were it his ſon or brother, he muſt prefer his majeſty's 
ſafety to them, for he weighed his allegiance more. 
than his blood; and that therefore he was not againft 
the requeſt, that the other lords had made. He ad- 
ded, that if he himſelf were guilty of fuch offences, he 
ſhould deſerve death; and the rather, becauſe he was, 
of all men, the moſt bound to his majeſty, and there-/ 
fore he could not refuſe juſtice, The king's was as 
follows : We perceive, that there are great things 
objected and laid to my lord high admiral, my uncle, 
and they tend to treaſon; and, we perceive, that you | 
require but juftice to be done; we think it reaſonable, | 
that you proceed according to your requeſt,” Which 
words, (as it is obſerved i in the council-book) coming 
ſo ſuddenly from his grace's mouth, of his own mo- 
tion, as the lords might perceive, they were marvel- 
louſly rejoiced, and gave the king moſt hearty praiſe 
and thanks: yet reſolved, that ſome of both houſes 
ſhould be {ent to the admiral, before the bill ſhould be 
put in againit him, to ſee w hat he could, or would ſay. 
All this was done in order to bring bim to a ſubmiſ- 
ſion: the 8 the ear 1 of Shrewſbury, 
Warwick 


. 4 
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Warwick, and Southampton; Sir John Baker, Sir 
Thomas Cheyney, and Sir Anthony Denny, were ſent 
to him. He long continued obſtinate, but was at laft 
prevailed upon to give an anſwer to the firſt three ar- 
ticles; and then he ſtopped on a ſudden, and bid them 
be content, for he would go no farther; and na in- 
treaties could work on him, either to anſwer the reſt, 
or to tet his hand to the anſwers he had made. 

On the 25th of February, 2 bill of attainder was 
brought into the houſe of lords, and the peers bad 
been 10 accuſtomed to agree to ſuch bills in king Hen- 
ry's time, that they made no difficulty to paſs if. All 
the judges, and the king's council, were unanimous 
in their opinions, that the articles amounted to trea- 
ſon. Then the evidence was heard; many lords ave 
it ſo fully, that all the rei}, with one voice, co nſented 
to the bill; only the protector, “for natural pity's 
ſake, deſired leave to withdraw. On the 27th, the 
bill was ſent down to the commons, with a meilagez 
that if they defired to proceed as the lords had done, 
thoſe lords that had given their evidence in their own 
houſe, ſhould come down, and declare it to the com- 
mons. But there was much oppoſition made to it in 
the houſe of commons. They could not forbear ex- 
claiming againft the prevailing practice of attainders, 


and the irregular manner of judging the accuſed, wi- 
{ thout confroating them with che witneſſes, or hearing 


their defence. It was juſtly thought a very unwa rrant- 
able method of procceding, chat tome peers ſhould 
rife up in their places, in their own but, and relate 
ſome what to the flander of another, and that he ſhould 
thereupon be attainted. They pretied therefore that 
it might be done by a trial; and that the admiral 
might be brought to the bar, and allowed to plead 
tor himſelf. They would, in all probability, have 
thrown out the bill, if the king had not ſent them a 
meſſage, that he did not think the admiral's preſence 
neceffary ; and that it was Tuficient they hould ex 
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mine the depoſitions, which had been produced in the 


houſe of lords. 
The king baving thus intimated his pleaſure, the 


| commons, in a full houſe of tour hundred, paſſed the 


bill, not above ten or twelve voting in the negative. 
The royal aſſent was given on the 5th of March, 1549, 
and on the Icth of the ſame month, the council reſol- 
ved to preſs the king, that juſtice might be done on 
It is faid, in the council book, that ſince 
the caſe was fo heavy and lamentable to the protector, 
though it was alſo forrowful to them all, they reſolved 
te proceed in it, ſo that neither the king, nor he 
ſhould be farther troubled with it. After dinner, they 
went to the king, the protector being with them. The 
king ſaid, He had well obſerved their proceedings, and 
thanked them for their great care of his ſafety, and 
commanded them to proceed in it, without farther 
moleſting him or the protector, and ended, „I pray 
you, my lords, do fo.” Upon this, the biſhop of Ely 
had orders to attend the admiral, to adminiſter ſpiri. 
tual advice, and to prepare him to meet his fate with Þ 
patience and reſignation: and, on the 195th of March, 
having made report of his attendance on the admiral, 'Þ 


the council figned a warrant for his execution, in pur 


ſuance whereof, the admiral was beheaded on the zoth 
of March, i549. 

The protector upon this occaſion incurred very ſe- 
vere cenſures, for conſenting to his death. It was ſaid, Þ 
if the admiral was guilty, it was only againſt his bro- | 
ther, whom he would have ſupplanted, and it feems | 
ſcarcely to admit af a doubt, that this ſame brother 
was the admiral's rival, and brought him to the ſcaf- 
fold. Rapin jultly obſerves; that they who had thoughts 
then of ruining the protector, feigning to be his friends, 
fpurred him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were very ready to ſerve as his inſtruments. Accord- 
ingly, this cataſtrophe increaſed the animoſity of the 


ble which was carried to the higheſt pitch, by the 
| protector z 
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protector's conduct in countenancing the people upon 
the following juſt occafion. | SS 2 

After the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, vaſt numbers of 
monks were diſperſed through the kingdom, who were 


forced to work for their bread, their penſions being ill 


paid, or not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. Thus the 
work being divided among ſo many hands, the profit 
became Jeſs than before, beſides, while the monaſteries 
ſtood, their lands were let out at very eaſy rents to 
farmers, who, to cultivate them, were obliged to em- 
ploy a vaſt number of people. But after their lands 
were fallen into the hands of the nobility and gentry, 
the rents were much raiſed, whence it came to paſs 
that the farmers, to make them turn to better account, 
were forced to employ fewer hands, and leſſen the 


wages. On the other ſide; the proprietors of the lands, 


finding that fince the laſt peace with France, the wool- 


len trade flouriſhed, bethought themſelves of breeding 


ſheep, becauſe wool brought them in more money than 
corn. To that end, they cauſed their grounds to be 
incloſed. Hence arMe ſeveral inconveniencies. In 
the firſt place, the price of corn was raiſed to th 


great detriment of the lower ſort of people; in the 


next place, the landlords or their farmers had occaſion 
only for few perſons to look after their flocks in 
grounds ſo incloſed. Thus many were deprived © 

the means of getting a livelihood, and the profit of the 
lands, which was before ſhared by a great many, was 


| a:moſt wholly engroſſed by the landlords. This occa- 


ſioned great complaints and murmurs among the com- 
mon people, who ſaw they were likely to be reduced 
to great aniſery; and ſeveral little books were publiſh- 
ed, ſetting forth the miſchief which muſt reſalt from 
ſuch proceedings. But the nobility and gentry conti- 
nued the ſame courſe notwithſtanding, without being - 
at all ſolicitous about the conſequences. The protec- 
tor openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the poor people, be- 


cauſe he was aware of the miſchiefs which might ariſe 
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from popular diſcontent; and appointed commiſſiorte 
ers to examine, wh: ether thoſe who held the abbey- 
lands, kept hotpitality, and performed all the condi- 
tions upon which thoſe lands were fold them; but he 
met with to many obſtacles in the execution of this 
order, that it produced a0 effect. 

Thus the protector continued to aggravate the ha- 
tred of the nobility and gentry, Who found their ac- 
count in countenavcing theſe abuſes ; for, in the laſt 
ictiion of Parliament, the lords pafled a bill for giving 
every one leave to incloſe his grounds if he pleaſed: 
but it was thrown out by the commons, and yet the 
lords and gentlemen went on incloſing their lands. 
Ttas occaſioned a general diſcontent among the peo- 
ple, who had apprehenſions of a formed defign to 

ruin them, and reduce them to a ſtate of ſlavery ; u- 
pon this the common people made an inſurrection in 
Wiltſhire, but Sir William Herbert diſperſed them, 
and cauſed ſome of them to be hanged, About the 
lame time there were ſimilar inſurrections in Suſſex, 
Hampſhire, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwick, 
Effex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and 
Worceſterſhire, The protector perceiving the flames 
were kindling all over the kingdom, ſent to let the peo- 
ple know, that he was ready to redreſs their grievan- 
ces. By this meainre he ſtopped their fury; and, 


agreeably to his promiſe, he laid the affair before the 


council, hoping that fome expedient might be found 


to ſatiofy the malcontents. But he met with ſo 
great an oppofition, that he thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to his ſole authority; and, 


therefore, contrary to the opinion of the whole coun- 


cil, he iſſucd out a preclamation agafuft all new ein- 
cloſures, and granted 2 general pardon to the people | 


for what was paſt. Ile even went farther, for he ap- 
pointed commiſſiovers with an unlimited power, to 


hear and determine cauſes about incloſures, bighways Þþ 
and cottages. 1 beſe commiſſioud rs Mere much com- 
. Roy 
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lained of by the nobility and gentry, who ſaid open- 
ly, that it was an invaſion of their property to ſubject 
them to an arbitrary power; they alſo went ſo far as 
to oppoſe the commiſſioners when they offered to exe- 
cute their commiſſion ; therefore the protector was not 
able to redreſs this grievance ſo fully as he defired ; 
and the people finding the court did not perform what 
was promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, particulars 
ly in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkihire, 


Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were immediately diſperſed by 


the lord Grey. The inſurrection in Devonſhire was 
more conſiderable and dangerous; the county abound- 
ing with people, who had only complied out wardly 
with the alterations made in religion, the prieſts and 
monks ran in among them, and uſed their utmoſt ef- 


\ forts to foment the rebellion, 


They role on the xoth 


of June, and in a ſhort'time grew to be ten thouſand 
At firſt the protector neglected this affair, ho- 
ping this inſurrection might be quelled as eaſily as the 


ſtrong. 


others had been. 


At laſt, perceiving they were bent 


to perſiſt in their rebellion; he fent the lord Ruilel 


with a ſmall force to ſtop their proceedings. 
s bellion was ſoon quelled, and during the continuance 


The re- 


of it, the protector diſcovered by the whole tenor of 
his conduct, that he did not defire to come to extre- 
mities with the rebels, being either perſuaded that the 
people had reaſon to complain, or, deſirous to gain 
their favour as a ſhield againſt the nobility, who hated 
Infomuch, that after all the commotions were 
over, he moved in the council that a general pardon 
might. be proclaimed, in order to reftore the peace of 
the kingdom : but this motion met with great oppoſi- 


him. 


tion; many of the council were for taking this occa- 
e _ to curb the inſolence of the people But the pro- 


ector being of another mind, gave out, by his ſole au- 
maar a general pardon of all that had been done be- 
fore the 21ſt of Auguſt, and excepted out of it only a 
few rebel priſoners, He had power to act in this man- 


PR. 
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ner by virtue of his patent, but it increaſed the hatred 
the nobles, as well as great part of the council, who 

ere highly mortified to fee that they were conſulted 
by for form-fake, and that their opinions were of no 
manner of weight. But by this prudent and moderate 
excrtion of an illegal prerogative, it is certain, that the 
protector put an end to a moſt alarming rebellion, 
which wore the aſpect of being converted to a civil 
war; for both fides had powerful partifans, and the 
people were violently exatperated againſt the land- 
holders. The wmfurrection in Norfolk was the moſt 
formidable, but as it was quelled by the addreſs of the 
carl of Warwick, afterwards duke of Northumberland, 
more ample mention will be made of it in the hfe of 
that miniſter, the prote ctor's ſubtle enemy, and ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

The war with Scotland bad been productive of ano- 
ther with Henry II. in France, who aſcended the 
throne of that kingdom upon the death of Francis f. 
in 1547. A rupture with the Emperor Charles V. was 
likewiſe to be apprehended, on account of, the 2itii- Þ 
tance given by the Engliſh miniftry to the German 
Proteſtants, his diſcontented ſubjects, This ſituation 
of torcign affairs was too emb: wrraffing for the limited 
capacity of the protector. Dreading the machinations 
of a powerful faction now formed againſt Lim at home, 
with whom the Romiſh party were ſecretly allied, he. 
was afraid to hazard the conduct of three wars, under 
ſuch diftreſſing circumſtances; and therefore reſolved Þ 
to liſten to the overtures of France, that court offering | 
peace, and its aſſiſtance to the German Proteſtants, it 
England would reftore Boulogne. 

While this pcace was privately negociating, the carl 
of Warwick, and the carl of Southampton, the diſgra- 
ced chancellor, who had recovered his teat in the pri- 
vy council, aſſociated themſelves with about eighteen 
lords of the council, who agreed to withdraw from 
court, and openly oppoſe the protector, 
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Among many other freſh cauſes of jealouſy, envy, 
and hatred againſt the duke, none had any effect with 
the public at large, except the ſuperb palace that he 
was building in the Strand (Somertet-houſe) and as this 
impolitic undertaking greatly leſſened his popularity, 
we {hall borrow from Sir John Hayward's life of Ed- 
ward VI. his curious relation of this intereſting tran- 
ſaction. | | 

„Many well-diſpoſed minds conceived a hard opi- 
nion of him, for that a church by Strand- bridge, and 
two biſhops houſes were pulled down, to make a ſcat 
for his new building: in digging the foundations 
whereof, the bones of many who had been buried 
there, were caſt up, and carried into the fields; and 
becauſe the ſtones of thoſe houſes, and of the church, 
did nothing ſuſhce for his work, the Reeple and molt 
part of the church of St John of Jeruſaleen, near Smith- 
field, {moſt beautifully erected and adorned not long 
before, by Docray, prior of that church) was mined 
and overthrown with powder, and the ſtones applied 
to this ſpaciops building. And becauſe the work could 
not be therewith finiſhed, the cloifter of Paul's on the 
north-fide of the church, iu a place called Pardon 
church-yard ; and the dance of death, very curiouſly 
wrought about the cloiiter, and a chapel that ſtood in 
the midft of the church-yard ; alfo the charnel-houſe 
that ſtood on the ſouth-ſide, with the chapel, tombs, 
and monuments therein, were beaten down, the tombs 


of the dead carried into Finſbury Fields, and the ſtones 


converted to his building. -p. 204 & 205, edit. 1636. 
It was alto alledged by the lords, that many biſhops 
and prebends had reſigned many manors to him to ob- 


tain his favour; though this was not done without 


leave obtained from the king: for, in a grant of ſome 
lunds made to him by the king, on the rith of July, in 
the ſecond year of his reign, it was obſerved that theſe 


lands were given him as a reward of his ſervices in Scot- 
land, for which he was offered greater rewards ; but, 


that 
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that refuſing to accept of ſuch grants as might too much 
impoveriſh the crown, he had taken a licence from the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, for a lienating fome of the 
lands of that biſhopric to him. He is, in that pa- 
tent, called by the grace of God, duke of Somerſet 
which expreſſion, by the grace of God, had not been 
uſed for ſome years paſt, but in ſpeaking of ſovereign 
princes. It was allo reported, that many of the chan- 
try lands had been fold to his friends at eaſy rates; for 
which they concluded he had great preſents. An un- 
common proſperity had alſo raiſed him too high; fo 
that he did not behave to the nobility with that conde- 
ſcenſion which might have been expected from him. 

All theſe things concurred to raife him many enę- 
mies, and he had very few friends; for none adhered 
firmly to him but Paget, ſecretary Smith, and archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer, who was never known to forſake his 
friend. All thoſe that favoured the old ſuperſtition 
were his enemies; and, ſeeing the earl of Southamp- 
ton at the head of the party againſt him, they all im- 

mediately joined with him. Goodrich, biſhop of Ely, 
though he was for the Reformation, likewiſe joined 
them. He had attended the admiral in his prepara- 
tion for death, from whom he had received very ill 
impreſſions of the Protector. Even his enemies were 
ſenfible, and he was ſenſible himſelf, that the continu— 
ance of war would inevitably ruin him, and that a 
peace might confirm him in his power. 

This confideration made the protector reſolve to 
propoſe to the council the reſtitution of Boulogne to 
France : but thongh he backed this motion with ail 
the reaſons he thought moſt plauſible, it was received 
by the council with figns of indignation, and confider- 
ed as downright cowardice. It was too nice an affair 
for the protector to think of doing it by his own au- 
thority ; and therefore, though he plainly perceived 
the oppoſite faction would carry it, he was willing his 

propoſal. ſhould be debated in form. 15 

| & 
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The reſult of their conſultation was, that Boulogne 
ould not be reſtored, but that they ſhould endeavour 
to make an alliance with the emperor for the ſecurity 


of that place. Paget was appointed for the embaſſy, 


becauſe, being devoted to the protector, the ill ſucceſs 
which was expected to attend this negociation was de- 
ſigned to be thrown upon him, in order to aſperſe the 
protector himſelf. 

This mortifying repulſe at the council- board, was 
followed by an open declaration from the allociated 
lords, who uſually met at Ely- houſe, that they confi- 
dered themſelves as the king's council, and were de- 
termined to take vigorous meaſures for the ſafety of 
the king and of the realm, both of which were endan- 
gered by the uſurped, unlimited power of the duke of 
Somerſet ; and on the 6th of October, 1549, the lord 
St John, preſident. of the council, the earls of South- 
ampton, Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, 
Sir Richard Southwel, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, and Dr Wotton, {at accordingly as the 
king's council. 

The protector alarmed, ſent his ſecretary Petre to 
them, to know the cauſe of their aſſemblies, but in- 
ſtead of returning, he remained with the aſſociated 
lords, embracing their party. On the 8th of the ſame 
month, they went into the city, in a body well armed, 
and attended with a train of ſervants in new liveries, 
to Guildhall, where finding the lord mayor, aldermen 
and common council afſembled, notice having been 
previouſly fent to them for that purpoſe, the lord 
chancellor Rich, who with tome of the great officers 
of ſtate had joined the aſſociation, declared to the ci- 
tizens, that the objects they had in view were, to ſe- 
cure the perional ſafety of the king, to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation, and to recover its weight anc 
influence at foreign courts, by removing the duke of 
Somerſet from the king's perſon. and councils, whoſe 
mal adminiſtration had been the cauſe of all the mis- 

: fortunes 
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fortunes which had befallen the realm, both in its fo. 
reign and domeſtic concerns for ſome time paſt. Upon 
this declaration, the city expreſſed an entire approba- 
tion of the meaſures taken by the lords; but when a 
requiſition was made, that the city ſhould ſupply them 
with 2000 men to enable them to oppoſe the meaſin eg 
of the protector, who had removed the king from 
Hampton court to Windſor, and had armed all his de- 
pendants; one George Sadlowe, a common-council 
man, oppoſed the motion, though ſupported by the 
recorder; and after juſtly obſerving, that the mayor 
had received a letter from the king, commanding the 
aid of co men to protect his perſon againſt the de- 
ſigns of the lords, he adviſed his fellow citizens to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality, by not granting any armed 
force to either party. 

But the duke of Somerſet, ſtruck with a panic, on 

being informed that the lords were in poſſeffion of the 
Tower, and that the city had expreſſed a general ap- 

probation of the confederacy againſt him, reſolved to 
ſubmit to his fate, without giving the new council any 
farther trouble. 

Hereupon, there was ſent to London a warrant uns 
der the king's hand, for any two of the lords of the 
council that were there, to come to Windſor with 
twenty ſervants each, who had the king's faith for 
their ſafety in coming and going: at the ſame time 
Cranmer, Paget and Smith, wrote to them, to end the 
matter peaceably, and not follow cruel council, nor 
ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by thoſe who meant 
otherwiſe than they profeſſed, of which they knew 
more than they would then mention. This ſeemed to 
be levelled at the earl of Southampton. On the gth of | 
October, 1549, the council at London was increaſed 
by the acceſhon of lord Ruffel, lord Wentworth, fir F 

Anthony Brown, fir Anthony Wingfield, and fir John | 
Baker, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. For 
thoſe who had been for a while attached to the pro- 
| as 
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tector, ſeeing he wes reſolved to ſubmit, came and uni- 
ted themſelves to the prevailing party ; ſo that they 
were in all two and twenty: and the protector was ſo 
weak, as to write à letter to the earl of Warwick, 


143 


couched in ſyoh humiliating terms of complaint, ex- 
poſtulation and intreaty, that his enemies plainly per- 
ceived they had gained their point, and they reſolved 
to ſhew him no mercy : for they inſtantly publiſned a 
proclamation, figned by ſeventeen perſons, either for 
nobility, or authortty of office well regarded, © aſcri- 
bing all the national diſgraces abroad, and the inteſ- 
tine diviſions at heme, to the evil government of the 
duke, and proteſting that his adminiſtration threaten- 
ed worſe dangers. They defired, and in the king's 
name, charged all his ſubjects not to obey any pre- 
cepts, licences, or proclamations, whereunto the pro- 
tector's hand ſhould be fet, albeit he ſhould abuſe the 
king's hand and ſeal unto them, but to quit themſelves, 
upon ſuch proclamation, as ſhould proceed from the 
body of the council.“ Hayward, p. 229. 

Of all the privy counſellors, only the archbiſhop 
ot Canterbury and Paget ſtaid with the king, who ſee- 


'ivg the impoſſibility of withſtanding the oppolite par- 


ty, had adviſed the king and the duke to give the 
council the ſatisfaction they required. The king con- 
ſenting to it, the counſellors at London had notice of 
it by an expreſs. As they had foreſeen that the duke 
would be obliged to yield, they fent depyties to Wind- 
ſor with a charge, to fee that he did not withdraw, 
and that fome of his confidents ſhould be put under an 
arreſt, On the 12th of October, the chief privy-coun- 
ſellors, enemies of the duke, waited on the king, who 
received them graciouſly, .and aſſured them, that he 
took all they had done in good part. Next day they 
{x in council, the king being preſent 3 when Somer- 
ſet was formally deprived of the protectorſhip, and all 
other public offices, and was ordered into confinement 
in Beauchamp tower, within Windſor caſtle, Tp 
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the lords appointed ſeven of the lords of the countil, 
and four knights, to attend the king's pe: ſon by rota- 
tion; and having brought his majeſty to Hampton- 
Nuri, the duke of Somerſet was ſoon after efcorted 
to London, riding through that city between the earls 
of Southampton and Huntingdon, who delivered him 
to the ſheriffs by whom he was carried to the Tower, 
by virtue of a warrant to them, from the king and his 
new council. 

$A rumour havi ing been propagated about this time, 

:at the confederate lords had deſigns upon the king's 
life and meant to change the form of government to 
an ariftocracy, it was judged expedient that their be- 
loved prince ſhould appear to the people in public. 
Accordingly he rode from Hampton-court to his pa- 
lace in Southwark (then called Suffolk place) where he 
dined ; and in the afternoon, he rode in great ſtate, at- 
tended by the principal lords of the confederacy, 
through the city to Weſtminſter ; whereat the people 
were fo exceedingly rejoiced, as the king reigned in 
the hearts of all perſons, however differing in, religion, 
that they rent the air with loud acclamations, and 
ſeemed to have entirely forgotten their ſavourite, the 
late protector. 

On the ſecond of January, T5 50, a bill of attainder 
was carried into the houſe of lords axainſt the duke, 
with a confeſſion ſigned by his own hand. But as ſome . 
of the lords ſuſpected that this confeſſion had been ex- 
torted from him, and urged, that it was an ill Prece- 
dent to paſs acts upon ſuch papers, without examining 
the party, whether he had ſubſcribed them free and 
uncompelled ; the houſe ſent four temporal lor ds, and 
four biſhops, to examine him concerning it. The next 
day, the biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield made the 
report, that he thanked them for that kind meſſage; 
but, that he had freely ſubſcribed the confeſſion which 
lay before them; that he had made it on his knees be- 
fore the! Ling and council, and had figned it on the 

thirteenth 
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thirteenth of December. He proteſted that his offen - 
ces had flowed from raſhneſs and indiſcretion rather 
than malice, and that he had no treaſonable deſign 
againſt the king or his realms. Whereupon, he was 
fined by act of parliament in two thouſand pounds a 
year in land, with the forfeiture to the king of all his 
goods, and the loſs of all his places. But he was ſet 
at liberty on the fixth of February, giving a bond of 
ten thouſand pounds for his good behaviour, with a 
reſtriction, that he ſhould ſtay at the king's houſe at 
Sheen, or his own of Lion, and ſhould not go four 
miles from them, nor come to the king or council, un- 
leſs ſent for. On the 16th of the ſame month, he re- 
ceived his pardon, and, after that, behaved with ſo 
much humility, that he was, on the 10th of April fol- 
lowing, reſtored to favour by the king, and ſworn of 
the privy-council; and the ſtorm paſſed over more 
gently than he expected. He forfeited, however, in a 
great meaſure, the efteem he had acquired among the 
people, who, not diving into the reaſons of his con- 
duct, could not help thinking him guilty, ſince he had 
confeſſed all: but the king, who had a quick judge- 


the ment, ſaw through the deſigns of his enemies; but 
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though-he privately eſteemed him, his own authority 
was not ſufficient to fcreen him from their determined 
vengeance. p 

But the affection the king till bare to his uncle, be- 
ing obſerved by the crafty earl of Warwick, he made 
2 ſemblance of being reconciled to the duke of Somers 
ſet, and the more effectually to deceive the public, his 
eldeſt fon, the lord viſcount Liſle, was married to lady 
Ann Seymour, daughter to the duke, on June 17, 
1550; the king being preſent at the ſolemnity, and 


exprefling the higheſt ſatisfaction at this alliance. 


The Popiſh party formed great expectations from 


the diſgrace of the duke of Somerſet, but it was ſoon 


found that his ſucceſſor in power, the earl of War- 
wick, had no particular attachment to any religion, 
Yor. 1. L 7% 
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yet was moſt inclined to the Reformation, becauſe he 
law the king was zealous in promoting it. He there- 
fore abandoned the Roman catholic intereſt, by which 
he had been ſupported; and this gave the duke bf. 
Somerſet and his friends a fair proſpect of undermin- 
ing him; and it is certain, that from the time War- 
wick became prime miniſter, Somerſet was conſtantly 
forming private ſchemes to recover his loſt dignity, 
and that his antagoniſt, wiſhing for a favourable op- 
portunity to ſacrifice fo dangerous a rival, employed 
pies to watch all his motions : and as the conteſt was 
very unequal between them, Warwick having all the 
qualities of a deep politician, and Somerſet, a free, 
open, unguarded, communicative diſpoſition, it is no 
wonder that he was ſo ſoon betrayed by his perfidious 
confidents, who were ſecretly bribed by Warwick. 
By one of theſe, his ruin was accompliſhed. For 
Warwick having by degrees alienated the young king's 
affection from his uncle, and gained an aſcendency 


aver him by his ſkilful management of public affairs, 


began to throw off the maſk, and to treat the duke 
with contempt and ill uſage, that he might thereby 


excite him to ſome: a& of deſperation, which might 


Juſtify putting him to death. The unguarded Somer- 
ſet upon this, broke out into threatening expreſſions, 
and it is ſaid, had thoughts of aſſaſſinating the new 


miniſter, now duke of Northumberland. The chief 


informer againſt- Somerſet was Sir Thomas Palmer, 
who accuted him firſt privately to the king, and after- 
wards to the council, of having formed a defign to 
raiſe an inſurrection in the North; to attack the gens 
d armes, the king's guard, on a muſter day; to ſe- 
cure the Tower; and to excite a rebellion in London: 
to this was added, a plot to murder the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, the marquis of Northampton, and the 


earl of Pembroke; and this laſt charge was ſup⸗ 


ported likewiſe by the evidence of one Crane and 


his wife, confidential dependants on the ducheſs of 
Somerſet, 
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Somerſet, and Crane in particular depoſed, that the 
plot was to be carried into execution, at a banquet te 
be given by lord Paget to the' devoted lords. Upon 
theſe ſuſpicions of treaſon and felony, the king too 
readily conſented, that his uncle ſhould be brought to 
a tnal; and very ſoon after, a circumſtance which 
ought to have been conſtrued in his favour, was made 
uſe of to confirm the accuſations againft him. ; 

Somerſet, yielding too much to the fear of a ſudden 
attempt upon his own life, had been perſuaded to wear 
a coat of mail next his ſhirt, and going thus dreffed 
to the council-board on the 16th of October, 155 T, his 
boſom, by inattention, being open, the armour was 
diſcovered, upon which he was forthwith apprehend- 
ed as intending the death of ſome counſeller, and the 
duke of Northumberland, in particular, taxed him ſo 
vehemently, : that he was ordered to the Tower, and 
attachments were ifſued againſt all his pretended aſſo- 
ciates. In conſequence of theſe proceedings, ſome of 
the accuſed fled upon the firſt ſummons, particularly 
Sir Thomas Vane, who was taken in a ſtable at Lam- 
beth, hid under the ſtraw, and this fooliſn conduct 


J ſeemed to confirm the truth of the plot. The next 


day the ducheſs of Somerſet, lord Grey of Wilton, 
Crane and his wife, and the chief waiting-woman be- 
longing to the ducheſs were committed to the Tower, 
at which the people exceedingly rejoiced, believing if 


there was any real miſchief on foot, the ducheſs muft 


have been the chief contriver and inftrument of it. Sir 
Thomas Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael 
Stanhope, John and David Seymour, Wingfield, Ban- 
niſter and Vaughan were likewiſe committed to diffe- 


rent priſons; but_Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Ralph Arun- 


del, Hammond Nudigate, and Sir Thomas Vane, 
(who turned evidence) were treated with great tender- 
neſs, and held in cuſtody in apartments at court, to 


be produced as the principal accuſers. 
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Upon the farther examination of Crane, the earl of 


Arundel, lord Paget, and two of the earl of Arundel's 
ſervants were alſo taken into cuſtody : in order to pre- 
judice the public againſt the duke of Somerſet, the 
lord chancellor made an elaborate ſpeech in the ſtar- 
chamber, on the accuſations againſt the duke, giving 
his opinion in public, againſt every rule of equity, pre- 
vious to the trial, that they were true; and the fo- 
reign miniſters were inſtructed to write to their reſpec- 
tive courts, that he was guilty, as implicitly as if he 
had already been convicted. 

Upon theſe extravagant accuſations, moſt hiſtorians 
have founded their accounts of this event, Dr Burnet 
is the only one, whom we can depend upon with regard 
to the evidence apainit the duke: according to him, it 
appeared, that he had made a party to get himſelf de- 
elared protector in the next parliament ; which the: 
earl of Rutland did poſitively affirm, and the duke's 
anſwer ferved only to confirm it to be true. But 


though this might well inflame his enemies, yet it was 


no crime. As to the means which the duke of Somer- 
fet intended to make uſe of, in order to attain his 
ends, it is highly probable he had deviſed ſeveral, but 
had yet fixed upen none, except that, perhaps, of ſe- 
curing the duke of Northumberland'”s perſon. _ 

| On. the firſt of December the duke was brought to 
is trial; the marquis of Wincheſter was lord high 


ſteward, the peers who ſat in judgment being twenty- . 


feven in number. The crimes with which he was 
charged, were caſt into five ſeveral indictments, as it 


appears from the king's journal ; but whether indict-. 


ments or articles is not clear. That he had defigned 
to have feized on the king's perfon, and ſo to have 
governed all his affairs; that he intended to have at- 
tacked the gens d armes on a muſter day; that he, 
with one hundred others, intended to kill the earl of 
Warwick, then duke of Northumberland, and that he 


hat . 
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Hadl deſigned to raiſe an inſurrection in the North, and 
2n the city of London. 

It was objected on the trial, that three peers, Nor- 
thumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, againſt 


the firſt of whom it was pretended in the indictment, 


that he had confpired, ſhould fit as his jndges: for 
though, by the law, no peer can be challenged in a 
trial, yet it was ever held, that a man cannot be judge 
in his own cauſe, but the objection was over-ruled 
and, what is very extraordinary, the lord- chancellor, 
though then a peer, was left out of the number; but 
it ſeems probable, that the reconciliation between him 
and the duke of Somerſet was then ſuſpe&ed, and 
that he was therefore excluded from the number of 
his judges. | 
The duke of Somerſet, though little acquainted with 
the laws of the land, did not deſire counſel to plead or 
aſſiſt him in point of law, but only anſwered him- 
ſelf to matters of fact. He began his defence, by re- 
queſting, that no advantage might be taken againſt 
him, for any idle word, or paſſionate expreition, that 
might at any time have eſcaped him. He proteſted, 
he never intended to have raiſed the northern parts; 
but had only, upon ſome reports, ſent to Sir William 
Herbert, to intreat him to be his friend: that he had 
never formed a reſolution to kill the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, or any other perſon, but had only talk- 


ed of it, without any intention of doing it: that, for 


the deſign of deſtroying the guards, it was ridiculous 
to think, that he, with a ſmall troop, could deſtroy 
fo ſtrong a body of men, confifting of nine hundred 


2n which, though he had fucceeded, it could have fige | 


nified nothing: that he never intended to have raiſed 


any difturbances in London, but had always looked. 
upon it as a place in which he was in perfect teeuritys . 


that his having men about him in Greenwich was 
with no ill deſign, fince he did no miſchief with them, 


even when it was in his own power; but, upon his 
L 3 . attachment, 
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attachment, ſurrendered, without making any reſiſt. 


ance, He likewiſe objected many things againſt the 


witneſſes, and deſtred they migbt be brought face to 
face. He ſpoke much againſt Sir Tbomas Palmer, the 


chief witneſs, in particular. But the witneſſes were 


Hot brought, only their examinations were read. Upon 
this, the king's counſel pleaded againſt him, that to 
levy war was certainly treaſon: that, to aſſemble men, 


with an intention to kill privy-counſellors, was alſo 
treafon :: that to have men about him tv reſiſt the at- 


tachment, was felony ;: and, to aſſault the lords, to 


contrive their deaths, was felony. 


When the peers. withdrew,. it ſeems, the proofs 


about his deſign of raiſing the north, or the city, or of 
killing the guards, did not fatisfy them. For all theſe 


had been, without all queſtion, treaſonable; but they 


held to the point of conſpiring to kill the duke of Nor- 


thumberland. The duke of Suffolk was of opinion, 


that no contention among private ſubjects, ſhould be 


on any account ſcrewed up, to be high treaſon. The. 


duke of Northumberland ſaid, he would never con- 


fent that any practice againſt him ſhould be re puted 
. treaſon, After a great difference of opinion, they all 


acquitted him of treaſon; but the greater number 
found him guilty of felony ; in which fentence they 


proceeded upon a ſtatute made in the reign of Henry 
VII. which declared it felony for inferior perſons to- 
intend to take away the life of a privy-counfellor, but 


lords were therein expreſſedly excepted ; and there- 


fore, as Hayward obterves, Somerſet, being both a 
peer and privy-counſellor, the {ſtatute could not affect 


bim. 


The duke behaved, during the whole time of his 


trial, with great, temper and patience : when ſentence 
was given, he thanked the lords for their attention, - 
and aſked pardon of Northumberland, Northampton,- . 
and Pembroke, for his ill intentions againſt them ; and 


made 
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made ſuit for his life, in pity to his wife, children, and 
ſervants, and in regard of payment of his debts. 

tie was then remanded to the Tower, and becauſe 
he was acquitted of treaſon, the axe was not openly 
carried, whereupon the people, ſuppoſing that he was 
altogether acquitted, ſhouted halt a dozen times ſo 
loud, that they were heard beyond Charing-Croſs. 
Hayward, p. 330. 

it is highly probable, that the duke relied on a pare 


don, having before experienced the king's clemency ;. 


but his popularity ſerved only to increaſe the fears of 
the court, and great pains had been taken to prepoſ- 
fels the king againſt him; fo that young Edward. who 


abhorred the crimes he believed him guilty of, was 


very far from any thoughts of granting him a parden ; 
and, in order to prevent it effectually, the king was told, 
that the duke had confeſſed in the Tower, that he had 
hired one Bartuile to kill ſome of the lords of the coun» 
eil, whi-h Bartuile was ſaid to have acknowledged. 
At the ſame time the courtiers artfully “ entertain- 
ed the king with ſtately maſks, tilts, barriers, and 
much other variety of mirth,”” to divert his thoughts 
from his condemned uncle; and the duke's relations 
and friends were prevented from approaching the roy- 
al preſence. And at length he confented to his death; 
whereupon an order was lent for beheading the duke 
of Somerſet on the 22d of January, 1552, on which 
day he was brought to the place of execution on 
 Fower-hill. His whole deportment was very compoſed, 
and no way changed from what it had ordinarily been. 
He firſt kneeled down,. and prayed, and then ſpake to 
the people in theſe words: Dearly beloved friends, 
J am brought here to ſuffer death, albeit that I never 
offended againſt the king, neither by word or deed z 
and have always been as faithful and true to this 


realm, as any man hath been. But, for ſo much as 1 


am by law condemned to die, 1 do acknowledge my- 
felf, as well as others, to be ſubject thereto :; 3 
| e, 
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fore, to teſtify my obedience, which I owe unto the 


laws, I am come hither to ſuffer death, whereuuto 1 


willingly offer myſelf, with moſt hearty thanks to 


God, that hath given me this time of repentance, who 


might, through ſudden death, have taken away my 


life, that neither 1 ſhould have acknowledged him, 


nor myſelf, Moreover, there is yet ſomewhat that 1 
muſt put you in mind of, as touching Chriitian reli- 
gion, which, ſo long as I was, in authority, I always 
diligently ſet forth, and furthered to my power; nei- 
ther repent I of my doings, but rejoice therein, ſince 
that now the ſtate of Chriftian religion cometh molt 
near unto the form and order of the primitive church, 


Which thing I eſteem as a great benefit given of God, 
both to you and me; moſt heartily exhorting you all, 
that this, which is purely ſet forth to you, you will, 

with like thankfulneſs, accept and embrace, and ſet 


out the ſame in your living; which thing, if you do 
not, without doubt, greater miſchief and calamity will 
follow.“ | | 8 

When he had gone fo far, certain perſons of a ham- 
let near, who had been warned by the heutenant to 
attend that morning at ſeven of the clock, coming af- 
ter. their hour, through the Poſtern, and perceiving 


the priſoner upon the ſcaffold, began ro run and to 


call their telows to come away : the ſuddennets of 
their coming, the haſte they made, the weapons they 


carried ; but eſpecially the words come away, moved 


many of the neareſt to the ſcaffold, to ſurmiſe that a 
power was come to reſcue the duke, whereupon many 


cried with a high voice, away, away. The cry of 


theſe, and the coming on of the others, caſt amaze- 
ment upon all, ſo much the more terrible, as no man 
knew what he feared, or wherefore, every man con— 


ceiving that which his aſtoniſhed fancy did caſt in his 


mind; ſome imagined that it thundered ; others, that 


zit was an earthquake; others, that the powder in the 
- armory had taken fire; others, that troops of horſe- 


en 
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men approached; in which medley of conceits, they 
bore down one another, and joſtled many into the 
Tower ditch ; and long it was before the vain tumult 
could be appeaſed; and when it was, another ſucceed- 
ed; for Sir Anthony Brown came riding towards the 
ſcaffold, and they all hoped he had brought a pardon; 
upon which there was a general ſhouting, Pardon, 
pardon ; God ſave the king;*”” many throwing up 
their caps; by which the duke might well perceive 
| how dear he was to the people. But, as ſoon as theſe 
diſorders were over, he made a ſign to them with his 
hand to compoſe themſelves, and then went on in his 
fpeech thus: | 
« Dearly beloved friends, there is no fuch matter 
here in hand, as you vainly hope or believe. It ſeemeth 
thus good unto Almighty God, whoſe ordinance it is 
meet and neceſſary that we all be obedient to. Where- 
fore I pray you all to be quiet, and to be contented 
with my death, which I am moſt willing to ſuffer : 
and let us now join in prayer to the Lord, foy the pre- 
fervation of the king's majeſty, unto whom, hitherto, 
I have always ſhewed myſelf a moſt faithful and firm 
ſubject. I have always been moſt diligent about his 
majeſty, in his affairs both at home and abroad; and 
no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common commodity of 
the whole realm ;?? (upon this the people cried out, it 
was moſt true) © unto whoſe majeity I with continual 
health, with all felicity, and all proſperous ſucceſs. 
Moreover, I do with unto all his counſellors, the 
grace and favour of God, whereby they may rule, in 
all things uprightly with juſtice ; unto whom I exhort. 
you all, in the Lord, to thew yourſelves obedient, as: 
it is your bounden duty, under the pain of condemna- 
tion; and alſo moſt profitable for the preſervation and 
fafeguard of the king's majeſty. Moreover, for as 
much as heretofore I have had affairs with divers men, 
and hard it is to pleaſe every man; therefore, if there 


have been any that have been offended or injured by me, 
I moſt; 


A % EDWARD SEYMOUR, &c. 


I moſt humbly require and aſk him forgiveneſs; but 
more eſpecially, I aſk forgiveneſs of Almighty God, 
whom, throughout all my life, I have moſt greivouſſy 
offended ; and all other, whatſoever they be, that 
have offended me, I do, with my whole heart, forgive 
them.” 


Then he defired them to be quiet, leſt their tumults 


might trouble him, and ſaid, © Albeit the ſpirit be 
willing and ready, the fleſh is frail and wavering; and, 
through your quietneſs, I ſhall be much more quiet. 
Moreover, I defire you all to bear me witneſs, that I 
die here in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, defiring you to 
help me with your prayers, that I may perſevere con- 
Kant in the ſame to my life's end. 

Then Dr Cox, who was with him on the ſcaffold, 
put a paper into his hand, which was a prayer he had 
prepared for him. He read it on his knees, then he 
took leave of all about him, and undreſſed himſelf to 
be fitted for the axe. In all which there appeared no 
change in him, only his face was a little ruddier than 
ordinary. He continued calling, Lord Jeſus fave 
1 2 till the executioner ſevered his head from his 

body. | 


The duke of Somerſet was poſſeſſed of great vir- 
tues; he was eminent for piety ; humble, and affable 


in his greatneſs; ſincere and candid in all his tranſac- 
tions. He was a better general than a ſtateſman ; yet 


had been often ſucceſsful in his undertakings: was al- 
ways careful of the poor and the oppreſſed ; and, in a. 


word, had as many virtues, and as few faults, as moſt 


great men, who have been as unexpectedly advanced 


to the higheſt pinnacle of power. 

The people were much affected at this execution; 
many dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to preſerve 
it in remembrance of him; and it is certain, that they 
never forgave the duke of Northumberland, though 
they ſtifled their reſentment at the time. Of this we 
hall be convinced in the ſubſequent pages. 

| | Authorities 


JOHN DUDLEY. So 


Authorities. Baker's Chronicle. Sir John Hay- 


ward” s Life of Edward VI. Biog. Britan. Burnet's- 


Hiſtory of the Reformation, Cc. 
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THE LIFE OF 
DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


DA. D. 1502, to I553-] 


OHN DUDLEY was the fon of the infamous Ed- 


mund Dudley, Etq. an able, but. corrupt lawyer, 
wha was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in x504z 


and a privy counſellor, at which period the avarice of 


Henry VII. was inſatiable, and this venal lawyer, in 
conjunction with Sir Richard Empſon, chief juſtice of 
the king's-bench, inſtead of diſcountenancing the 
meaneſt of all paſſions that can be harboured in a roy- 
(al breaſt, invented various illegal methods of extorting 
money from the people, to fill the king's coffers, them- 
ſelves receiving poundage for the ſums thus baſely ac- 
quired. Upon the acceſſion of Henry VIII. the people 
preſented petitions, and cried aloud to the king, when-' 
. ever he appeared in public, for juſtice againſt theſe pu- 
blic robbers, and their inferior agents, and the latter 
being apprehended and ſet in the pillory, were ſtoned 
to death by the enraged populace, nor would they reſt 
ſatisfied till Empſon and Dudley were indicted, con- 
victed of high treaſon,. and beheadgd, in 15 10. The 
detail of their cruelties, extortions, and oppreſtions, 
the reader will find at large in Lord Bacon's hiſtory of 
Henry VII. 
Young Dudley was born in 15c2, and in the ninth ' 
year: of: his age, it being repreſented to the king, vow 
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he was deſcended from an ancient and honourablę 
family, who, his father excepted, had done honourable 
ſervice to the ſtate, he was reſtored in blood, but no 
ſtatute is to be found for reverſing the attainder of his 
father, as recorded by moſt hiſtorians, nor could he in- 


herit his father's opulent fortune, his perional cſtate_ 


having been confiſcated to the king's uſe, who never 
made any re! itution of money, not even of the ſums 
extorted by his father, and as to the real eſtates, they 
were beſtowed on his favourites. But, about the year 
15 23, baving received an education ſuitable to his rank, 
he was introduced to court by his mother, now mar- 
ried again, by the king's conſent, to Henry Plantage- 
net, who in her right. (ſhe being the daughter and 
heireſs of John Grey, Viſcount L'ifle) was created 
Viſcount L'Hle. 

Dudley's advantageous perſona! figure and great ac- 
compliſiments ſoon recommended him to the notice 
of his ſovereign, who nominated im to attend the 


king's favourite, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 


bis expedition to France, where his gallant behaviour 
not only intitled him to the favour of his noble gene- 


ral, but procured him likewiſe the honour of knight-⸗ 


hood. it is natural to imagine, that, upon his return, 
he was very well received at court, having many rela- 
tions who had great influence there; but, it ſeems, he 
relied chiefly on his own abilities, and very wiſely at- 
tached himſelf to the king's firſt miniſter, cardinal 
Wolſey, whom he accompanied in his expedition to 
France, in 1 527; and {ſoon after he was made maſter 
of the armory in the Tower. His hopes of preferment 


at court, however, did not hinder him from attending 


— _ 


— 


his concerns in the country, where he was very aſſidu- 


_ ous in improving his intereſt with the gentry, and, in 
15 36, was rominated ſheriff of Staffordſhire z where he 
lived hoſpitably, and made himſelf popular among his 
neighbours. | 

During 


— 
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During Wolſey's adminiſtration, Sir John Dudley 
aſſiduouſly paid his court to him; but as ſoon as he 
found Cromwell was gaining the aſcendant, his politi- 
cal genius directed him to attach himſelf to the new 
favourite, by whom he was appointed maſter of the 
Horſe to the Princeſs Anne of Cleves, on her arrival in 


England. On the firſt of May, 1539, he was the firſt | 


of the challengers in the triumphant tournament held 
at Weſtminſter, in which he appeared with great mag- 
nificence, This tournament had been proclaimed in 
France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, for all ſtrangers 
to try their proweſs againſt the Engliſh challengers, 
who were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir 
Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, knights; An- 
thony Kingſton, and Richard Cromwell, eſquires. 

| Thete challengers came into the liſts richly dreſſed, 
preceded by a band of knights and gentlemen, cloath- 
ed in white velvet. The firſt day there were forty-ſix 
_ defendants, amongſt whom were the earls of Surrey, 


Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton, and Lord Crom- 


well, fon to the prime miniſter, then earl of Eſſex. Sir 
John Dudley, by ſome miſchance of his horſe, had the 

| , misfortune to be overthrown by one Mr Breme; how- 
ever he mounted again, and performed very gallantly. 
Aſter this was over, the challengers rode in ſtate to 
 Durbam-houſe, where they entertamed the king, the 
new queen, and the court, On the ſecond day, An- 

„ thony Kingſton and Richard Cromwell were made 
knights. On the third, the challengers fought on 
horſeback with ſwords, againſt twenty-nine defendants 
fir John Dudley and the earl of Surrey running firſt 
with equal advantage. On the fifth day of May they 
fought on foot at the barriers againſt thirty detendants. 
In the courſe of theſe military diverfions, the challen- 
gers, at. a vaſt expence, entertained both houſes of par- 
lament, the lord mayor, aldermen, and their wives, 
and all the perſons of diſtinction then in town; as a re- 
ward for which, the king gave to each of them a houſe 
Vol. I. M 5 and 
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and an hundred marks a year for ever, out of the re- 
venues of the knights of Rhodes which had been giver 
to his majeſty by the parliament then fitting. 


The fall. of the earl of Eſſex did not in the leaſt af- 


fect the fortune of Sir John Dudley: who was ſo com- 
plete a courtier, that while he flattered the miniſters, 
he took care to pay the. higheſt deference to the will 


of his ſovereign, and thus preſerved his credit at court, 


amidſt all the changes of men and meaſures. 


In 15 42, upon the death of his mother*s ſecond huſ- 


band, he was created Viſcount L'Ifle ; and at the next 


feſtival of St George, he was allo elected knight of the 


garter. But this was ſoon after followed by a much 
ſtronger token of eſteem and confidence; for the king, 
conſidering his prudence, his courage, and his activity 
as well as the occaſion he had, and was likely to have, 


for a man of ſuch conſequence in that office, conſtitu-" 


ted him lord high admiral of England, for life. 
In 1543, he commanded a fleet of two hundred ſail, 


with which he invaded Scotland, and in conjunction 


with the earl of Hertford, the commander in chief, 
took Edinburgh, being the firſt man who entered the 
gates. He next embarked for France, and on the 28th 
of July, of the ſame year, appeared before Boulogne, 
then beſieged by king Henry VIII. in perſon, and, by 
his great diligence and courage, facilitated very much 
the taking of the place, of which the king made him 
governor, with the title of his heutenant-general. 

Soon after the king had embarked for England, the 
dauphin advanced with an army of 50,000 men, and 
attempted to recover Boulogne by ſurpriſe; but the 


lord admiral made a vigorous defence, and repulſed 


the French, who loſt 800 of their beft troops in the at- 
tack. They did not, however, . raiſe the ſiege till the 


War 


month of February, 1544, When the lord admiral, 


with a ſmall body of horſe and foot, made a ſucceſs ful 


fally, woo twelve Pieces of cannon, and cbliged the 
Wc 
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French forces, though greatly ſuperior in number, to 


make a final and precipitate retreat. 

Francis I. being greatly exaſperated at the loſs of 
Boulogne, contracted with the Italian ſtates for a num- 
ber of veſſels, and having formed a fleet of two hun- 
dred fail, beſides gallies, he gave inſtructions to Anne- 
bault, high admiral of France, not only to recover 
Boulogne, but to invade the Englith coaſts. But lord 
L'Iſle, upon his firſt appearance before St Helens, at- 


tacked him, with only fixty ſail, and it is ſaid, that the 


French had particular orders to take the admiral, on 
which account, no leſs than eighteen of their ſhips at- 
tacked the admiral's, who defended himſelf ſo well, 
that they were obliged to retire, and the whole flect 
Joon followed. In a ſhort time after this, the Engliſh 
fleet being reinforced, and having taken ſome troops 
on board, a general engagement enſued, which laſted 
two hours, when night ſeparating the two fleets, the 


French took ſhelter in Havre de Grace, and thus end- 


ed their expedition. But the Engliſh admiral made a 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, burnt the town and ab- 
dey of Trepor, in Normandy, with thirty ſail of ſhips 
in the harbour, and then returned to England, with 
the loſs of only fourteen men, 

A treaty of peace having been concluded with France 
in 1546, the lord admiral was appointed one of the 
commiſfioners, to take the oath of Francis I. for the 
due obſervance of the treaty. Tonſtal, biſhop of 
Durham, and Wotton, dean of Canterbury, were join- 
ed with him in this embaſly ; and in the ſame year he 
was put into a commiſſion, granted to ſeveral perſons 


of the firit rank, for ſettling the accounts of the army. 


This was the Jaſt public ſervice he performed. in the 
reign of Henry VIII. who, for his eminent ſervices, be- 
ſtowed on him fome confiderable grants of church- 
lands, and at his death not only made him one of his 
fixteen executors, who were to be joint regents of the 


kingdom during the minority of Edward VI. but add- 
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ed to this honour, a legacy of five hundred pounds; a 


great ſum in thoſe days. | 
The reader will remember, by what means Somer- 


fet acquired the fole regency of the kingdom, and he 


will not be ſurpriſed at the enmity which lord L'Iſle 
bore to the protector, when he is informed, that the 
important and moſt honourable office of high admiral 
was taken from him (though in the language of courts 
Be is faid to have reſigned it) and given to Sir Thomas 
Seymour, the protector's brother. To compenſate in 
fome meaſure for this impolitic and unjuſt ſtep, lord 
L'Iſle was created earl of Warwick, and made great 
chamberlain of England, on the ſame day that Sir Tho- 
mas Seymour was conſtituted high admiral, being the 
17th of February, 15 47, and not three weeks after the 
death of his late royal maſter, ſo precipitately did So- 
merſet lay the foundation of his own ruin: for the diſ- 
content of the earl of Warwick was apparent at this 


time; and in the farther view of repairing the injury. 


he had conſiderable grants from the crown; particular- 
Ig Warwick caſtle and manor : but theſe emoluments 
could not bribe his boundleſs ambition. | 

Nor did. he long wait for an opportunity to convince 
the nation, that his military talents, as well as his po- 
litical abilities, were ſuperior to thoſe of the protector. 
In the life of Somerſet, we have related the cauſe and 
iſſue of the expedition to Scotland; and it muſt here 
be confeſſed, that the earl of Warwick, if he had been 
firſt, inſtead of ſecond in command, would have puſh- 
ed the war to a glorious conclufion. As it was, his 
conduct was univerſally commended, and all the blame 
fell upon Somerſet, | 

When the earl of Warwick returned to London 
from Scotland, he found the nobility, and perſons of 
rank about the court, divided into two factions, occa- 
ſioned by the quarrels between the protector and his. 
brother; and with true Machiavelian policy, he widen- 
ed the breach between them, at the ſame time, that he 
| | | formed 
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formed a third party, who were to aſſiſt him in accom- 
pliſhing the ruin of both. With this view finding 
that Sudley had raſhly proceeded to overt acts of trea- 
ſon, he warmly urged the neceſſity of his being attaint- 
ed in parliament, and after conviction, he continually 
preſſed his brother to conſent to his execution. No 
greater proof can be given of Somerſet's deficiency 
in politics, and the knowledge of mankind, than his 
taking the advice of fo intereited a perſon as Warwick, 
who had never loſt fight of the office of high admiral, 
in which he was reinſtated, not long after the execu- 
tion of the admiral, when he had accompliſhed the 
| proteQor”s firſt diſgrace. 

The inſurrections which happened throughout Eng- 
land, in the year 1549, on account of the incloſures, 
have been already noticed in the life of the protector, 
and an account given of their ſuppreſſion, except that 
of Norfolk, which was reſerved for this place, becauſe 
the earl of Warwick was ordered to march againſt the 
Norfolk rebels, and the event of this expedition not 
only added to his military reputation, but ſhews how 
high he ſtood in the eſteem. of the people at that time. 


The number of the rebels amounted to x6000 men, a- 


gainſt whom the earl of Warwick was ſent, after their 
reduction had been in vain attempted by the marquis 
of Northampton, and lord Sheffield, (the latter of 
whom was ſlain by them, ) to quell this formidable in- 
furrection, with 6000 foot, and 1500 horſe. 


— 
It was not till after a general battle, that Warwick 


got poſſeſſion of Norwich. Their leader, Robert Ket, 
2 tanner, having taught the rebels ſome diſcipline, they 
drew up in excellent order, and fought with great bra- 
very ; and though they had upwards of 2000 killed in 
the action, they reſolutely intrenched themſelves, and 
prepared for a ſecond. The earl, with great humani- 


ty, unwilling to ſhed their blood, ſent a herald to offer 


them a pardon, if they would deliver up their leaders; 
but this they eben, telling the herald, that they ex- 
M 3 pected 
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peed to die, but they rather choſe to fall in the field 
than to be deluded by deceitful promiſes to ſurrender, 


and then be put to death like dogs. Warwick, upon 
receiving this anſwer, prepared for the onſet 3 but re- 
collecting that they ſeemed to miſtruſt the herald, he 
ſent to know if they would accept the pardon, in caſe 
he came to them in perſon, and aſſured them of it. 


Fo which they anſwered, „That he was a nobleman 


of ſuch honour and generoſity, that, if they might have 
this aſſurance from his own mouth, they were willing: 


to ſubmit.” The earl accordingly went in amongſt 

them; upon which they threw down their arms. Eet. 

Was taken the next day, and was hanged ſome time af- 
ter at Norwich caſtle ; and nine of his principal follow 
ers were likewiſe hanged on the boughs of the Oak of 


Reformation, as they had ſtyled it. 
Fluſhed with ſucceſs, Warwick now began his aſſo- 


ciation, with the confederated lords, who finding him 


an enterpriſing man, a great general, an expert politi- 
clan, and in favour with the people, and knowing his 


ſecret hatred to the protector, they reſolved to make 
him their chief inſtrument in reducing the duke's pow-- 
er; but they did not conceive at this time, that War- 6 


wick meant to compaſs his death. 
The intrigues of the earl of Warwick from this pe- 


riod, to the death of the duke of Somerſet, have been 


ſo amply ſet forth in the memoirs of that unfortunate 
nobleman, that we ſhall touch but ſlightly on the moſt 
important national tranſactions at this time. 


The peace with France, which had been rejected, 


when the protector propoſed it, was concluded, in 
April 1550, on the following conditions. Boulogne 
was to be reſtored to France, but the French king 
Henry II. ſtipulated to pay the king of England, in 
confideration thereof, and of the tribute in arrear from 


France, the ſum of 400,000 crowns; and it was agreed, 


that this treaty ſhould not prejudice the claim of Eng- 
land, either to France, or tan | 
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Soon after this peace, the duke of Brunſwick ſent 


an ambaſiador, to offer his ſerviee to the king of Eng- 
land in his wars, with To, ooo men, and to ſolicit the 
princeſs Mary, the king's eldeſt ſiſter, in marriage. 
Anſwer was made, that the king's wars were at an 
end; and as to the propoſed marriage, that the king 


was in treaty with Portugal on that ſubject ; but if 


that treaty came to no effect, the duke ſhould be fa- 
vourably heard. | | 

About the ſame time, the emperor feemed defirous 
of breaking with England ; for his ambaſſador boldly 
demanded of the king that the princeſs Mary ſhould 
be allowed the free exerciſe of the mals, claiming in 
this caſe, the authority of an uncle; but that of her 


| brother and ſovereign being ſuperior, Edward refuſed 
, to comply, and not only aſſiſted the German Proteſ- 


tants again with money, but becauſe the emperor pub- 
liſhed ſome ſevere edicts againſt them, the Engliſn 
merchants were injoined to trade, as little as poſſible, 
to Flanders. | 

A treaty of commerce was likewiſe concluded with 
Sweden, bighly advantageons to England; for it brought 


- bullion into the kingdom for our native commodities, 


A coniiderable coinage likewiſe took place at the Mint, 


but part of this coinage was debaſed. 


About the beginning of the year T1557, intelligence 


as received, that the emperor intended to ſend a fleet 
do tranſport the princeſs Mary to Antwerp, and a re- 


bellion in Eſſex ſeeming to favour this defign, ſhe was 
brought from that county, where ſhe reſided, to Lon- 
don, and endeavours were uſed by the king and the 


council to bring her over to the Proteſtant religion, 
but in vain. The emperor now ſent an angry meſſage, 
tnreatening war, if ſhe was not allowed the free exer- 


ciſe of her religion; whereupon the council determined 
to ſend Dr Wotton, Dean of Canterbury, to his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, who brought the matter to a ſpeedy con- 


_ Qufion, by declaring: that the ſame favour that the 


king's 
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king's ſubjects had with reſpect to their religion, (be- 
ing Proteſtants) in the emperor's dominions, the ſame 
ſhould the emperor's ſubjects, (being Roman Catho- 
lies) enjoy in England; but as for the king's own ſub- 
jects, of whom Mary was one, he had no right to in- 
terfere, or to direct the king his maſter in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of his own realm. This declara- 
tion put an end to the emperor's threats, And it 
muſt be confeſſed by the carl of Warwick's enemies, 
that the vigour which now animated the king's coun- 
cils with regard to foreign affairs, was chiefly owing to 
his having the lead in adminiſtration. The king there- 
fore finding he poſſeſſed the qualifications of an able 
ſtateſman, and ſeeing him, to all appearance, reconciled 
to his uncle, appointed him, in April, lord ſteward of 
his houſehold, and earl-marſhal of England; a ſhort 
time after, he was made lord-warden of the northern 


marckes, and, in October, he was created duke of 


Northumberland. a 

By this time, he had made alliances with-ſome of the 
beſt families in England, and advanced his children 
and friends at court: in particular, Sir Robert Dud- 
ley, one of his younger ſons, (afterwards earl of Lei- 


ceſter) a man © who for luſt and cruelty,”” iays Hay- 


ward, Vas the monſter of the court, was made one 
of the fix ordinary gentlemen of the king's chamber, 
in Auguſt, and after his coming into place ſo near him, 


all authors agree, the king enjoyed his health but a 


little while.“ 


That the duke of Somerſet was not qualified to. be - 


prime miniſter, is generally allowed; but the ſecluding 
him from every reſponſible office was the utmoſt pu- 
- niſhment for his paſt errors, aimed at by the other 
counſellors. However, the duke of Northumberland 
had an ambitious project in agitation, which made 


him dread the integrity, and remaining influence of 


his ſovereign's uncle. But, after his death, having 
gained an entire aſcendancy over the king, (more late 
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terly, through fear of his power, than inclination) his 


dangerous plot began to grow ripe for execution; and 
it was haſtened by the following circumſtance. 

The piops, amiable young monarch, notwithſtand- 
ing every art was made uſe of to divert him, grew me- 
lancholy and penſive. He was often found in tears, 
and upon the ſhghteſt mention of his late uncle, which 
could not be avoided in referring to paſt acts of the 


council, he would figh, ſays Hayward, and lament his 


own unfortunate ſituation, in theſe pathetic terms: 
« How unfortunate have I been to thoſe of my blood! 
my mother I flew at my birth, and ſince have made 
away two of her brothers, and haply to ſerve the 


Purpoſes of others againſt myſelf. The protector had 


done nothing that deſerved death, or if he had, it was 


very little, and proceeded rather from his wife than 


himſelf ! where then was the good nature of a nephew 2. 
Where the decency of a prince? alas! how have I been 
abuſed ? how little was I maſter of my own judgment, 
that both his death, and the blame thereof, muſt be 
charged upon me! 

Some writers have aſſerted, that the decline of Ed- 
ward's health, which commenced about this time, was 


owing to natural cauſes, and that neither Northum- | 
berland, nor his agents, had any hand in haſtening his 
death: and they ailign it, as a reafon, that the duke 


had no cauſe to ſuſpect the decline of his power, while 


the king lived. But if we confider that this nobleman 


had advanced himſelf by political fraud and cruelty, it 


ſeems highly probable, that he hourly dreaded his fall, 


as the king's judgment ripened with his years, and 
knew, that no other means could prevent the final diſ- 
covery of his vite intrigues, founded on his ambition. 
The king, therefore, diſcovering inward remorſe for 
the violent meaſures into which he had been precipt- 
tated through youthful inexpcrience ; Northumber- 
land, who had now the ſole direction of public affairs, 
both foreign and domeſtic, and whoſe family _ 
riend 
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friends were placed about the throne, as a preliminary 
RKep to his grand plan for ſecuring permanent power 
to himſelf, 'by raiſing his family to the throne, haſtily 
concluded a marriage between the lady Jane Grey, 
eldeſt daughter to the duke of Suffolk, and his fourth 
Jon, lord Guildford Dudley; which was celebrated in 
the month of May, 1553; and it deſerves notice, that 
the king's illneſs had increaſed, with dangerous ſymp- 
toms, from the month of January. 

In the parliament held a little before the king's death, 
the duke had procured a confiderable ſupply to be 
granted; and, in the preamble of that act, a direct 
cenſure to be inſerted of the duke of Somerſet”s admi- 
nitration. Having thus anſwered his purpoſes by this 
meaſure, he diſſolved that parliament. He then art- 
fully ſtated to the king, the neceſiity of ſetting afide 
the princeſs Mary, from the danger the Proteſtant re- 
ligion would be in, if ſhe ſhould ſucceed him. This 
repreſentation made a deep impreſſion upon the pious 
young monarch, who readily conceived the fatal con- 
ſequences to the nation, which would enſue from the 
reſtoration of popery, and therefore freely conſented 
to the exclufion of Mary. But as the princeſs Eliza- 
beth was a proteſtant, and the king bore a tender af- 
fection to her, it has perplexed. Burnet, and other 
hiſtorians to underſtand how Northumberland could 
prevail upon him to ſet her aſide, The difficulty, 


however, is eaſily reſolved, if we attend to the reaſons 


of law and ſtate, brought by the crown lawyers, and 
the polificians, in Northumberland's intereſt, in ſup- 
port of the expediency of excluding both the princeſſes. 
The chief juſtice Montague maintained, that the 
act of 35 Henry VIII. ſettling the crown upon Mary 
and Elizabeth, after the demiſe of Edward without iſ- 
fue, was rendered null and void, by the act of the 
38th of the fame king, by which the marriages of both 


their mothers were diffolved, their divorces <orfirmed, 
1285 their iſſue declared illegitimate, ſo that neither the 
letters 
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letters patent, nor the ſubſequent will of the ſaid king, 
could confer any right of ſucceſſion to the crown, on 
illegitimate perſons, who were totally diſabled from 
ſucceeding Edward or any perſon, the act of the 35th 


limiting the ſucceſſion to legitimate iſſue. Cecil gave 
it as a reaſon of ſtate, that though Elizabeth was - 


Proteſtant, ſhe might marry a foreign prince, who 
might introduce Popery. And theſe arguments moſt 
aſſuredly prevailed with the king; for they are men- 
tioned in the letters patent, for ſettling the crown 
on lady Jane Grey. The ſame danger of Popery oc- 
caſioned the excluſion of the iſſue of Margaret, queen 
dowager of Scotland, eldeſt fiſter of Henry VIII. As 
to the ducheſs of Suffolk, the next perſon mentioned 
in Henry” 8 will, ſhe readily entered into Northumber- 
land's views, and yielded her right in favour of her 
daughter. An inftrument was accordingly prepared, 

though not without great oppoſition from ſome of the 
Judges, and being ſigned by the king, on the. 21ſt of 


June, when he was in great debility both of mind and 


body, it paſſed the great ſeal the next day, and was 
ſubſcribed by all the privy council, by the biſhops, the 
major part of the nobility both with reſpect to num- 
bers and conſequence, and by the judges, except Sir 
James Holles, one of the judges of the common pleas, 
ho conſtantly declared it to be treaſon. 
Northumberland, having thus accompliſhed his de- 
ſten, nothing remained, but that the king ſhould not 
Jong ſurvive, leſt the recovery of his own penetrating 
judgment with his health, and the application of 
ſounder advice, ſhould overthrow his cunning devices: 
therefore, ſoon after the inſtrument had been ſubſcri- 
bed by the council, by Northumberland's advice, an 
order of council ſued, for diſmiſſing his phyſicians, 
and for putting him into the hands of an ignorant wo- 
man, who undertook to reſtore him, in a ſhort time, 
to his former health. Inftead of which, after the uſe of 


ber mee all the bad ſymptoms increafed, to the 
| moſt 
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moſt violent degree: he felt a difficulty of ſpeech, and 


of breathing; his pulſe failed; his legs ſwelled, his 
colour became livid, and at length he expired, on the 
6th of July, 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and 
7th of his reign ; leaving great reaſon to believe, from 
the groſs ignorance and meanneſs of the woman em- 
ployed, that ſhe was the inftrument of his deſtruction. 
The piety of this prince was as exemplary, as his 
charity was beneficial to the kingdom, which will ne- 
ver be forgotten, while we behold the hoſpitals of St 
Bartholomew, St Thomas, and Bridewell, founded 
and munificently endowed by him. His learning, his 
modeſt, yet graceful and ſtately deportment, and laſt- 
ly his fine perſon, made him the ſubject of univerſal 
admiration. 
The duke of Northumberland endeavoured to con- 


ceal Edward's death for ſome time, with a view of 


drawing the princeſs Mary to court, and fuch hopes 
were given of his recovery, that the people made ge- 
neral rejoicings upon the occaſion, and it was on pre- 
text of comforting the king in his illneſs, that the duke 
wrote to Mary to vifit him. But it is highly probable 


ſhe had a ſecret party in the council, and that though 


they had ſubſcribed to the lady Jane's ſucceſſion, ei- 


ther through fear, or from bribery, they now ſent her 


private intelligence of the king's death; for when ſhe 
Was within half a day's journey of London, ſhe turn- 


ed back in haſte to her houſe at Howedon ; and the 


duke then carried his daughter-in-law from Durham- 
_ houle to the Tower, where the royal apartments had 
been prepared for her, and a canopy of ſtate put up. 
On the roth, ſhe was proclaimed in the uſual manner. 
The council alſo wrote to queen Mary, requiring ter 
ſubmiſſion; but they were ſoon informed, that ſhe had 
retired into Norfolk, where many of the nobility, and 
multitudes of people, reſorted to her. It was then re- 
ſolved to fend forces aganſt her under the command of 
the duke of Suffolk; but lady Jane would by no means 
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part with her father; and the council earneſtly preſſed 
the duke of Northumberland to go in perſon; to 
which he was little inclined, as doubting their fidelity. 
He ſignified as much in the ſpeech he made at taking 
his leave, and was anſwered with the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances that men could give. . | | 
On the 14th of July, the duke, accompanied by the 
marquis of Northampton, the lord Grey, and others, 


marched through Biſhopſgate with two thouſand horſe; 


and fix thouſand foot; but, as they rode through Shore- 
ditch, he could not forebear ſaying to the lord Grey, 
„The people preſs to fee us, but none ſay, God ſpeed 
us.“ His activity and courage, for which he had been 
ſo famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted 
him; for; though he advanced to St Edmund's-bury, 
in Suffolk, yet, finding bis troops diminiſh, the people 
little affected to him, and no ſupplies coming from 
London, though he had wrote to the lords in the moſt 
preſſing terms, he retired back again to Cambridge. 
In the mean time, the council thought of nothing 


but to get out of the Tower, and at laſt effected it, 


under pretence of going to the earl of Pembroke's 


houſe at Baynard's caſtle, to give audience to the fo- 


reign ambaſſadors. This was on the 19th of the ſame 
month ; and the firſt thing they did when they came 
there, was, to ſend for the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs, whom they accompanied to Cheapfide, and 
there garter-king-at-arms, proclaimed queen Mary, 
The earl of Arundel, and lord Paget, went the ſame 
night to pay their duty to her. | 

The duke of Northumberland had advice of this on 
the 2oth, and, about five in the afternoon, the ſame 
day, cauſed her to be proclaimed at Cambridge, 


throwing up his cap, and crying, God fave queen 


Mary!“ Northumberland's affected loyalty, however, 
was of no ſervice to him ; for he was arreſted by the 
queen's command, and on the 18th of Auguſt, brought 
to his trial, in Weſtminſter-hall, where being und 
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guilty of high treaſon by his peers, he received ſen- 
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tence of death. The duke's behaviour under his un- 
happy circumſtances was, to the laſt degree, mean and 
abject, from the time of his being arreſted. This in- 


trepid hero, in the field, who had faced every danger 
by ſea and land; this aſpiring ſtateſman, who had - 


boldly ventured to compals his ends, by the moſt pe- 
rilous meaſures, 'who knew that treaſon was at the 
bottom of all his defigns, when he met with that fate 
which his knowledge of hiſtory, and even his own 
conduct to Somerſet and his friends, muſt have taught 
him to expect, dreaded the approach of death; and, 
upon his knees, beſought the earl of Arundel, by 
whom he was arrefted, to intercede with the queen for 
bis life. A greater proof cannot be given, that con- 
ſcious guilt makes cowards and fools of the braveſt 
and the wiſeſt men; for Arundel was the very man 
who firſt deſerted his cauſe at the council board, not- 
withſtanding, at the duke's departure, he was the moſt 
vehement in his proteſtations of attachment to him. 
After ſentence, he as fooliſhly ſolicited Gardiner Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, his ſworn foe, to uſe his intereſt 
to ſave his life: aſking him if there were no hopes, 
and declaring, that he would be content to do penance 
and to live in a mouſe-hole, if he could but live a little 
longer; and Gardiner tauntingly told him, he wiſhed 
to God, his grace could have been content with any 


thing leſs tha a kingdom, when he was at liberty and 
in proſperity : to which he added, a ſerious admoni- 


13 


tion for him to make his peace with God, and prepare 


for death. 
It has been obſerved, at the cloſe of the life of So- 
merſet, that the people never forgave the duke of Nor- 
thumberland; and, it is highly probable that this was the 
chief cauſe of the cold reception he met with from the 
citizens of London, when he proclaimed Lady Jane, 
and when he marched through the city with an army 
70 * her We, For, when he was conducted to 
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the T ower after his condemnation, many reproach 
him as he paſſed, and a lady expoſing an handker- 
chief which had been dipped in the blood of the duke 
of Somerſet, held it near him, and cried out : Be- 
hold the blood of that worthy man, that good uncle, 
of our late excellent king, which was ſhed by thy ma- 
Peious practice, doth now revenge itſelf on thee “ 
Ihe twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 1553, was the day fix 
ed for his execution : when a vaſt concourſe of people 
aſſembled upon Tower-hill, all the uſual preparations 
being made, and the executioner ready; but, after 
waiting ſoine hours, the people were ordered to de- 
part. This delay was to afford time for his making 
| an open ſhew of the change of his religion, ſince that 
very day, in the preſence of the mayor and aldermen, 
as well as ſome of the privy-council, he heard maſs in 
the Tower. The next day, he was actually brought 
out to ſuffer death, on the ſame ſcaffold on Tower- 
bill; where he made a very long ſpeech to the peo- 
ple ; of which there remains nothing but what relates 
to his religion; which he not only profeſſed to be then 
that of the church of Rome, but that it had been al- 
ways ſo; takirg upon himſelf the odious character of a 
hypoerite i in the ſight of God, as well as a diſſembler 
with men. It is ſtrongly ſuſpected, that he acted this 
diſgraceful part, in the hopes of ſaving his life; for it 
is affirmed, that he had a promiſe of pardon, even if 
his head was upon the block, if he would recant and 
hear maſs; and this deception was afterwards practi- 
ſed by Mary, to procure recantations from ynhappy 
proteſtants, whom ſhe afterwards conſtantly put to 
death, in violation of the promiſes made in her name, 
and by her expreſs order. 
HFlaving finiſhed his ſpeech to the people, and his 
private devotions, the executioner aſked him forgive- 
neſs, to whom he ſaid, I forgive thee with all my 
heart, do thy part without fear.” And bowing to- 
wards the block; he faid, * I have deſerved a "Fan | 
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fand deaths.” Then laying his head on the block, it 
was inſtantly ſevered from his body; he was buried in 
the Tower, in St Peter's church, near the body of the 
duke of Somerſet. 

Thus deſervedly fell John Dudley, duke of Nor- 
thumberland, whoſe virtues were few, but ſuch as 
accompliſh the ſtateſman and hero; and if they had 
not been ſullied by the fouleſt crimes, he might have 
proved one of the ableſt miniſters England had ever 
ſeen: for he thoroughly underftood the political and 
commercial intereſts of his country; and it muſt not 
be forgotten, that he greatly promoted the latter. 
During his ſhort adminiſtration, two inſtances are on 
record, which conſidered in a national light, are an ex- 
piation for many of his faults. 

The firſt was the diſſolution of the corporation of 
the merchants of the Szee/-yard in London, conſiſting 
of foreigners, chiefly Germans, ſubjects of the Hans- 
towns, who engroſſed the management of all the fo- 
reign commerce of England, all imports. and exports 
being made in the ſhips of this corporation, by which 


the Engliſh merchant adventurers ſuffered great loſſes, 


and were expoſed to frauds of all kinds from the offi- | 
cers and other agents of this ſociety. The complaints 
of the Engliſh being brought before the privy council, 
by the advice, and under the patronage of the duke of 
Northumberland, after they had failed of redreſs in 
the courts of law, owing to the privileges granted by 
former kings to the corporation, the duke propoſed 
the diſſolution of the ſociety, which was carried, and 
it was accordingly diſſolved, the latter end of the year 
15623 and, from this time our foreign trade was en- 
couraged i in Engliſh bottoms. 

The tecond was, the eſtabliſhment ar a Mart at 
Southampton, for our woollen manufactures, which 
before were tranſported to Bruges and Antaverp, at a 
great expence ; for befides the freight in foreign bot- 
toms, the Englith were obliged to have agents and fac- 
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| tors ſettled in Flanders, to tranſa this buſineſs. But 


the new regulation of opening a Mart in England, 
which took place in 1553, produced a moſt advanta- 
geous alteration in this valuable branch of our com- 
merce, and was no leſs favourable to the kingdom in 


general, as it brought numbers of foreigners to viſit 


this country, ſome of whom ſettled in it, and contri- 
buted to the progreſs, which England made, in arts, 
manufactures, and commercez in the age of queen 
Elizabeth. 

* Authorities. Stow's Chronicle: Speed's Hif- 
tory of England. Lloyd's State Worthies. Sir John 
Hayward's Life of Edward VI. Fox's Acts and Mo- 
numents, &c. Burnet's nds of the nnn 
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[4 D. 1455, to 1555. 1 


UGH LATIMER was born at Thirkeſſon or 

Thurcaſton, in Leiceſterſhire, about the year 1475. 
His father was a reputable yeoman, who had no land 
of his own, but rented a ſmall farm, . on which, in 
thoſe frugal times, he maintained a large family: ſix 
daughters, and a ſon. 

- But the beſt account of this family, is given in one 
of his Lent ſermons, preached before Edward VI. 
wherein, after exclaiming againſt the incloſures of 
common lands, and other oppreſſions, practiſed at that 


time; by the nobility and * he takes notice 5 
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the moderation of the landlords a few years before, 
and of the eaſe and plenty enjoyed by the tenants; as 


a proof of which, he adds, That upon a farm of 


four pounds a year at the utmoſt, his father tilled as 
much ground as kept half a dozen men; that he had 
it ſtocked with an hundred ſheep, and thirty cows ; 
that he found the king a man and horſe, himſelf re- 
membring to have buckled on his father's harneſs, 
when he went to Blackheath ; that he gave his daugh- 
ters five pounds a- piece at marriage; that he lived hoſ- 
pitably among his neighbours, and was not back ward 
in his alms to the poor.“ | 
The juvenile part of Latimer's life affords nothing 
worthy our notice; we ſhall therefore introduce him 
to our readers, at the time when he firft appeared 


upon the theatre of the world, and began to act a con- 
Tpicuous part. This happened about the year 1500, 


when having taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, at 
Chriſt's college in Cambridge, and entered into Prieſt's 
orders, his zeal for the doctrines of the Römiſnh church 


maniteſted itſelf by violent declamations againſt the 


German reformers, whoſe opinions began to be pro- 
pazated in England, and to gain ground. If any pro- 
teſſor, ſuſpected of favouring their tenets, read lec- 
tures, he attended, and the univerſity in recompence 


for his zeal), having given him the office of croſs bear- 


er, he exerciſed ſome authority over the ſcholars, dri- 


| ving them from the ſchools of theſe lecturers. 


But fortunately for the church of England, of which 
he afterwards became an illuſtrious prelate, Mr Lati- 
mer became acquainted with Mr Thomas Bilney; who 
having entertained fivourable ſentiments of Latimer 
from his moral character, in which alone there was at 
that time any fimilarity between them, conceived an 
opinion, that by communicating to him the obſerva- 
tions he had long made on the ſcandalous lives of the 
monks and the Romiſh clergy, and comparing them 
vith the 9 conduct of the reformers, he 

might 
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might induce Latimer to think more favourably of 
their writings and opinions. Thus prepoſſeſſed with 
the idea of converting him, and having entered into 
ſome conferences with him on religious ſubjects, Mr 
Bilney took proper opportunities, to hint that ſome of 
the tenets of the Romiſh church, were not conſonant 
to primitive Chriſtianity ; and by degrees he raiſed 
doubts, and a ſpirit of enquiry in Latimer's mind, 
who had always ated though erroneoufly, upon ho- 
neſt principles; and in the end, he was fully convin- 
ced of the errors of the Romiſh church, which he aban- 
doned, and from this time he became very active in 
ſupporting and propagating the reformed opinions, 
He endeavoured with great aſſiduity to make converts, 
both in town, and in the univerſity; preaching in pub- 
lic, exhorting in private, and every where preſſing the 
neceſſity of a holy life, in oppoſition to the ſuperſti- 
tious ceremonies, and external acts of devotion, which 
prevailed | in the Romiſh religion. 

The firft remarkable oppoſition that he met with 
from the Popith party, was occaſioned by a courſe of 
ſermons which he preached during the feſtival of Chriſt- 
mas, before the univerſity, in which he ſpoke his ſen- 
timents concerning the impiety of indulgences, the un- 
certainty of tradition, and the vanity of works of ſu- 
pererogation. He inveighed againit the multiplicity 
of ceremonies with which religion was then iucumber- 
ed, and the pride and uſurpation of the Romiſh hie- 
rarchy: but chiefly he dwelt upon the great abuſe of 
locking up the ſcriptures in an unknown tongue; gi- 
ving his reaſons without any reſerve, why they ought 
to be put in every one's hand. 

Great was the outcry occaſioned by theſe diſcourſes, 
Mr Latimer was then a preacher of ſome eminence, 
and began to diſplay a remarkable addreſs in adapting 
himſelf to the capacities of the people. The orthce 
dox clergy obſerving him thus followed, thought it 
bien time to oppoſe him openly. This taſk was ur- 

dertaken 
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dertaken by Dr Buckenham, prior of the Black Friars; 
who appeared in the pulpit a few Sudays after, an 


with great pomp and prolixity, endeavoured to ſhew 


the dangerous tendency of Mr Latimer's opinions: par- 
ticularly he inveighed againſt his heretical notion of 
having the ſcriptures publiſhed in Engliſh, laying open 
the ill effects of ſuch an innovation. If that hereſy, 
ſaid he, were to prevail, we ſhould ſoon ſee an end of 
every thing uſeful among us. The ploughman read- 


ing, that if he put his hand to the plough, and ſhould 


happen to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of 
God, would foon lay afide his labour: the baker like- 
wile reading, that little leaven will corrupt his lump, 


would give ns very infipid bread: the ſimple man like- 


wiſe finding himſelf commanded to pluck out his eyes, 
in a few years we thould have the nation full of blind _ 
beggars.“ | 

Mr Latimer could not help liſtening with ſecret plea - 
ſure to this ingenious reaſoning. Perhaps, he had act - 
ed as prudently, if he had conſidered the prior's argu- 


ments as unanſwerable; but he could not reſiſt the vi- 


vacity of his temper, which ſtrongly inclined him to 


expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The whole univerſity met 


together on the Sunday, when it was known Mr Lati- 


mer would preach, A vein of pleaſantry and humour 
ran through all bis words and actions, which, it was 
imagined, would here have full ſcope : and the preach- 


er was not a little conſcious of his own ſuperiority. 
To complete the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, 


Buckenham himſelf entered the church, with his friar's 


cowl about his ſhoulders, and feated himſelf, with an 
air of importance, before the pulpit. 
Mr Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated the 


learned doctor's arguments, placed them in the ſtrong- 


eſt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a flow of wit, 
and at the ſame time with ſo much good humour, that 
without the appearance of ill- nature, he made Bis ad- 


verſary in the higheſt degree ridiculous, He then, with 
Fre at, 
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great addreſs, appealed to the people, deſcanted upon 
the low efteem in which their holy guides had always 
held their underſtanding, expreſſed the utmoſt offence 
at their being treated with ſuch contempt, aud wiſhed 
his honeſt countrymen might only have the uſe of the 
fcriptures till they ſhewed themſelves ſuch abſurd in- 
terpreters. He concluded his diſcourſe with a few ob- 
ſervations upon ſcripture metaphors. A figurative 
manner of ſpeech, he ſaid, was common in all langua- 
ges: repreſentations of this kind were in daily uſe, and 
enerally underſtood. “ Thus, for inftance, ſaid he, 
(addreſſing himſelf to that part of the audience where 
the prior was ſeated) when we Tee a fox painted, 
preaching in a friar's hood, nobody imagines that a 
fox is meant, but that craft and hypocriſy are deſcri- 
bed, which are ſo often found diſguiſed in that garb.““ 
But it is probable, that Mr Latimer thought this 
levity unbecoming ; for when one Venetus, a foreign- 
er, not long after, attacked him again upon the ſame 
fubject, and in a manner the moſt ſcurrilous and pro- 
voking, we find him ufing a graver ſtrain. He anſwers 
like a ſcholar, what is worth anſwering ; and, like a 
man of ſenſe, leaves the abſurd part to confute itſelf. 


| But whether jocoſe or ſerious, his harangues were ſo 


animated, that they ſeldom failed of their intended ef- 
fect : his raillery ſhut up the prior within his monaſte- 
ry, and his ſolid arguments drove Venetus from the 
univerſity. | | 

The Proteftant cauſe ſoon acquired great credit at 
Cambridge by the joint labours of Bilney and Latimer, 
whoſe lives ſtrictly correſponded with the purity of the 
doctrines they taught; and no academical cenſures 
were found ſufficient to deter the ſtudents from follow- 
ing theſe eminent reformers. | 

Dr Weſt the dioceſan was applied to, to filence La- 
timer, which he did, after he had heard him preach, 
though he had expreſſed his approbation of hisdiſcourſe 
He, however, prohibited him from preaching in any 


of 
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of the churches within his dioceſe. But this gave no 
great check to the reformers ; for there happened at 
that time to be a prior in Cambridge, Dr Barnes, of 
the Auſtin Friars, who favoured the principles of the 
Reformation. His monaſtery was exempt from epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, and being a great admirer of Mr La- 
timer, he boldly licenſed him to preach there. Hither 
his party followed him; and the late oppoſition having 
greatly excited the curiofity of the people, the friars 
chapel was ſoon unable to i the crowds that at- 
tended. 

This ſucceſs which Mr Latimer had thus gained by 
preaching, he maintained by ſanctity of manners. Nor 
did Mr Bilney and he ſatisfy themſelves with acting un- 
exceptionably, but were daily giving inſtances of true 

piety and benevolence, which malice could not ſcan- 
dalize, nor envy miſinterpret. They were always to: 
gether concerting meaſures for the advancement f 
true religion; and the place, where they uſed to walk, 
was long afterwards known by the name of the Here- 
tics hill. Cambridge at the ſame time was full of their 
good actions: their charities to the poor, and friendly 
viſits to the fick and unhappy, were common topics of 
converſation, 

At length heavy complaints were ſent to the miniſ- 
try at London, of the ſurpriſing increaſe of hereſy, and 
Latimer was accuſed as the principal propagator of the 
new opinions; and cardinal Wolſey, being importu- 
ned by Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
biſhops at court, ſent for. Latimer to appear before 
him at York-houſe, but after ſome private converſa- 

| tion, he diſmiſſed him courteouſiy, and granted him a 

'þ ſpecial licence, to preach in all parts of | ou 

* Mx Latimer then returned to Cambridge, but ſoon 

| after he extended his pious deſigns of reformation, by 

1 preaching in different parts of the kingdom, and he, 

once or twice, had the honour to preach before Hen- 

ry VIII. at Windſor, upon which occaſions, the _ 
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nad taken particular notice of him. This encouraged 
him to write a very bold letter to his majeſty, when 
the royal proclamation was iſſued, forbidging the uſe 
of the bible in Engliſh, and other books on religious 
ſubjects. From the time that the Reformation was 
firſt encouraged in England by private perſons, the 
promoters of it, had continually diſperſed among the 
people, a variety of polemical tracts, and others, expo- 
ling the corrupt lives of the clergy, and the monks. 
Theſe books were printed abroad; and after the re- 
formers took the name of PROTESTANTS, (which they 
did at the diet held at Spires in 1529, from the PRO- 
TEST they then and there made againſt the errors of 
Popery) they ſent them over in great quantities to their 
brethren in England; and amongſt other works, a 
_ tranſlation of the new teſtament : againſt theſe the pro- 
clamation was levelled. It impowered the biftops to 
impriſon, at pleaſure, all perſons ſuſpected of having 
heretical books, till the party had purged himſelf, or 
abjured ; it likewiſe authoriſed the biſhop to ſet an ar- 
bitrary fine upon all perſons convicted ; and it prohi- 
bited all appeals from the eccleſiaſtical courts, and or- 
dered the civil officers on their allegiance, to aid the bi- 
ſhops in the extirpation of hereſy.” As the cruel bigo- 
try of the clergy rendered this proclamation extremely 
fatal, ſome perſons having been burnt for reading the 
bible, and others for teaching their children the Lord's 
Prayer, and the ten commandments, Latimer, with 
pious fortitude, remonſtrated againſt it in his letfer to 
the king, the ſcope of which is to point out the evil in- 
tentions of the biſhops in obtaining the proclamation, 
to guard the king againſt the malevolence of thoſe, 
who inſinuated that the reformers were a ſet of ſedi- 
tious men, who would difturb the peace of the king- 
dom; and to convince him, that the free uſe of the 
ſcriptures would make the people better, inſtead of 
worſe ſubjects, as it had been falſely repreſented to his 
majeſty ; ; and after vouching for the good —— 
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the unfortunate perſons then in cuſtody, he makes the 
following nervous, pathetic concluſion : 

Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſpleaſure, 
what I have written. I thought it my duty to mention 
theſe things to your majeſty, No perſonal quarrel, as 
God ſhall judge me, have I with any man: I wanted 
only to induce your majeſty to conſider well what kind 
of perions you have about you, and the ends for which 
they counſel : indeed, great prince, many of them, or 
they are much flandered, have very private ends. 
God grant your majeſty may ſee through all the de- 
ſigns of evil men; and be, in all things, equal to the 
high office with which you are entruſted ! But gracious 
king, remember yourſelf ; have pity upon your own 
foul; and think that the day is at hand, when you 


ſhall give account of your office, and of the blood that 


hath been ſhed by your ſword. In the which day, that 
your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſtly, and not be aſhamed, 
but be clear and ready in your reckoning, and have 

our pardon ſealed with the blood of our Saviour 
Chriſt, which only ſerveth at that day, is my daily 
prayer tojhim who ſuffered death for our fins. The 
1pirit of God preſerve you! 

With ſuch freedom did this worthy man addreſs. 
his ſovereign ; but the influence of the Popiſh party 
was then ſo great, that his letter produced no effect. 
But Henry, who, notwithſtanding his vices, had an 
open, free diſpoſition, and was a great lover of fince- | 
rity in others, thanked him for his well meant advice 5 
and Mr Latimer's plain, familiar ſtyle, made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon bim, that from this time, it appears 
the king entertained thoughts of taking him into his 
ſervice. 

Favourable opportunities ſoon offered for recom- 
mending Mr Latimer to the good graces of the king; 
for in the grand points of the divorce, and of the ſu- 
premacy, he exerted himſelf ſtrenuouſty at Cambridge, 
in favour of the king's deſigns; eſpecially in the affair 
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ef the ſupremacy, j Joining with Dr Butts, the king's phy- 
clan, in obtaining the opinions of ſeveral divines and, 
canoniſts in Cambridge, in ſupport of that meaſure. 
Theſe divines were in the Proteſtant intereſt, and pro- 
bably Butts would not have ſucceeded in his commiſ- 
ſion, which was to gain them over, if Latimer had not 
aſhited them. In return for this favour, Dr. Butts 
took Mr Latimer with him to court in 1535; and 
Cromwell, who was rifing into power, and favouring 
the Reformation, having already conceived a very 
high opinion of him, very ſoon procured him a be- 
nefice. | 

This hving was in Wiltſhire, whither Mr Latimer 
reſolved, as ſoon as poſlible, to repair, and keep a con- 
ſtant reſidence. His friend Dr Butts, ſurpriſed at his 


reſolution, did what he could to perſuade him from 


it. He was deſerting, he told him, the faireft appear- _ 
ances of making his fortune. But Mr Latimer was 
not a man, on whom ſuch arguments had any weight. 
He left the court, therefore, and entered immediately 


upon the duties of his pariſh 3 hoping to be of tome 


uſe in the world, by faithfully exerting, in a private 


ſtation, ſuch abilities as God had given him, His be- 
haviour was ſuitable to his reſolutions. He thoroughly 


conſidered the duties of a clergyman ; and diſcharged 
them in the moſt conſcientious manner. Nor was he 
ſatisfied with diſcharging them in his own pariſh, but 
extended his labours throughout the country, where 


he obſerved the paſtoral care moſt neglected ; having, 


tor this purpoſe, obtained a genera] licence from the 


univerſity of Cambridge. 


His preaching which was in a ſtrain wholly different 


from the preaching of the times, ſoon made him ac- 


ceptable to the people; among whom, in a little time, 


he eſtabliſhed himſelf in great credit. He was treated 


likewiſe very civilly by the neighbouring gentry ; and 
at Briſtol, where he often preached, he was counte- 
nanced by the magiſtrates. The reputation he was 
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thus daily gaining, preſently alarmed the orthodox 


© 


clergy in thoſe parts; and their oppoſition to him ap- 
peared firft on the following occaſion : the mayor of 
Briſtol had appointed him to preach there on Eaſter- 
Tanday. Public notice had been given, and all people 
were pleaſed ; when ſuddenly there came out an or- 
der from the biſhop of -Briſtol, prohibiting any one to 
preach there without his hcence. The clergy of the 
place waited on Mr Latimer, informed him of the bi- 
ſhop's order, and, knowing that he had no ſuch li- 
cence, „were extremely ſorry, that they were, by 
that means, deprived of the pleaſure of hearing an ex- 
cellent diſcourſe from him.“ Mr Latimer received 
their crvility with a ſmile; for he had been appriſed of 


the affair; and well knew, that theſe were the very 


perſons who had written to the biſhop againſt him. 
Their oppoſition-'to kim became afterwards more 


public. Some of them aſcended the pulpit in their 
zeal, and inveighed againſt him with great indecency 


of language. Of theſè the moſt forward was one Hub- 
berdin, an empty, impudent prieft, who could ſay no- 
thing of his own, but any thing that was put into his 
mouth. Through this mſtrument, and others of the 
fame kind, ſuch liberties were taken with Mr Lati- 


mer's character, that he thought it proper, at length, 


to juſtify himſelf; and, accordingly, called upon his 


calumniators to accuſe him publicly before the mayor 


of Briſtol. And, with all men of candour he was 


juſtified ; for, when that magiſtrate convened both 


parties, and put the accuſers upon producing legal 
proof of what they had ſaid, nothing reproachable ap- 
peared againſt him, but the whole accufation was left 
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to reſt upon the uncertain evidence of ſome hear-lay in- 


formation. 8 | 
His enemies, however, were not thus ſilenced. The 


party againſt him became daily ſtronger and more in- 
flamed. It conſiſted, in general, of the country prieſts. 
of thoſe parts, headed by ſome divines of more emi- 
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nence. Theſe perſons, after mature deliberation, 


drew up articles againſt him, extracted chiefly from 
his ſermons ; in which he was charged with. peaking 
lightly of the worſhip of ſaints; with ſaying, that there 
was no material fire in hell; and, that he had rather 
be in purgatory, than in Lollard's tower. Theſe ar- 
ticles, in the form of an accuſation, were laid before 
Stokeſley, biſhop of London. This prelate immedi- 


' ately cited Mr Latimer to appear before him. Bat 


Mr Latimer, inſtead of obeying the citation, appealed. 
to his own ordinary; thinking himſelf wholly exempt 


from the juriſdiction of any other biſhop. Stokefley, 
upon this, making a private cauſe of it, was determin- 


ed at any rate to get him in his power. He applied 
therefore to archbithop Warham, who was prevailed 
upon to iſſue a citation from his own court, which Mr 
Latimer obeyed. _ His friends perſuaded him to leave 
the country; but their intreaties were in vain; and he 


Tet out for London, though it was in the depth of win- 


ter, and he was at this time labouring under 2- ſevere 


fit both of the ſtore and cholic. But his bodily com- 


plaints did. not give him ſo much pain as the thoughts 
of leaving his pariſh expoſed, where the Popiſh clergy 
would not fail to undo, in his abſence, what he had 
hitherto done. When he arrived in London, he found 
a court of biſhops and canoniſts aſſembled to receive 


him; where, inſtead of being examined, as he expect- 


ed, about his ſermons, a paper was put into his hands, 


which he was ordered to ſubſcribe. It declared his be- 
Hef in the doctrine of purgatory; the efficacy of maſſes 


for the fouls thereip.; of prayers to the ſaints; of pil- 
grimages to their ſepulchres and relics ; of the perpe- 
tual obligation of vows of celibacy, unleſs diſpented 
with by the pope ; of the papal power to forgive fins; 
of the worſhip of images; of the ſeven ſacraments, and 
other abſurd uſages of the Romiſh church. | 

Mr Latimer having read over the contents, returned 


the paper, reſufing to fign it. The archbithop, with 
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2 frown, defired he would conſider what he did, 
«« We intend not,“ ſays he, Mr Latimer, to be hard 
upon you ; we difmits you, for the preſent: take a 
copy of the articles; examine them carefully; and 
God grant, that, at our next meeting, we may find 
each other in better temper.“ 

At the next meeting, and at ſeveral ſucceeding ones, 
the fame ſcene was acted over again: both fides con- 
tinued inflexible. The biſhops, however, being de- 
termed, it poſſible, to make him comply, began to 
treat him with more ſeverity. Of one of theſe exa- 
minations he gives us the following account. 

“ was brought out,” ſays he, “to be examined 
in a chamber, where l was wont to be examined: but 
at this time it was ſomewhat altered. For, whereas 
before there was a fire in the chimney, now the fire was 
taken away, and an arras hanged over the chimney; 
and the table ſtood near the chimney's end. There 
was, among thele biſhops that examined me, one with 
whom I bave been very familiar, and whom I took 
for my great iriend, an aged man, and he fat next the 
table end. Then, among other queſtions he put forth 
one, a very ſubtle and crafty one; and, when I thould 

make anſwer, „I pray you, Mr Latimer,” {aid he, 
« ſpeak out; I am very thick of hearing, and here be 
many that it far off.“ I marvelled at this, that I 
was bidden to ſpeak out, and began to miſdeem, and 
gave an ear to the chimney ; and there I heard a pen 
plainly fcratching behind the cloth. They had ap- 
pointed one there to write all my anſwers, that I ſhould 
not ſtart from them. God was my good Lord, and 
gave me anſwers; I could never elſe have eſcaped 
them.“ | 

Thus the biſhops continued to diſtreſs Mr Latimer; 
examining him three times every week, with a view 
either to draw ſomething from him by captious queſ- 
tions, or to teaze him at length into a compliance: and 


indeed, at length, he was tired out. Accordingly, 
When 
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-when he was next ſummoned, inſtead of going him 


ſelf, he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop ; in wich, with 
great freedom, he tells ther, That the treatment he 
had of late met with, had fretted him into ſuch a dif- 
order, as rendered him unfit to attend that day: that, 
in the mean time, he could not help taking this op- 


portunity to expoſtulate with his grace, for detaining 


him ſo long from the diſcharge of his duty : that it 
ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, who 


never preached themſelves, ihould hinder others: that, 
as for. their examination of him, he really could not 


imagine what they aimed at; they pretended one thing 
in the beginning, and another. i in the progreſs : that, if 
his ſermons were what gave offence, which, he per- 


 ſuaded himſelf, were neither contrary to the truth, 


nor to any canon of the church, he was ready to an- 


| {wer whatever might be thought exceptionable in 


them: that he wiſhed a little more regard might be 
bad to the judgment of the people; and, that a diſ- 
tinction might be made between the ordinances of God 
and man: that, if ſome abuſes in religion did pre- 
vail, (as was then commonly ſuppoſed) he thought 


| . preaching was the beſt means to diſcountenance them: 


that he wiſhed that all paſtors might be obkged to per- 


form their duty : but.that, however, liberty might be 


given to thoſe who were willing: that, as for the ar- 
ticles propoſed to him, he begged to be excuſed from 
ſubſcribing them; while he lived he never would abet 


_ ſuperſtition: and, that, laſtly, he hoped the archbiſhop 
would excuſe what he had written; he knew his duty 


to his ſuperiors, and would practiſe it; but, in that 
caſe, he thought a ſtronger obligation laid upon him 
Mr Latimer had indeed a very narrow eſcape, owing 
entirely to his friends about the king ; for this very ec- 
eleſiaſtical court had proceeded nearly in the ſame 


manner with his worthy friend Mr Bilney, who after 


a ſimilar examination, had been purſuaded by Tonſtal, 


biſhop of Durham, to recant, and bear a faggot upon 
O 3 his 
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his ſhoulder, in token of ſubmiſſion. This happned in 
I-28, and Bilney afterwards feeling great remorſe of 
conſcience tor his recantation, became extremely me- 
lancholy, after which he went about preaching the 
Reformation, and confeſſing the guilt of his abjura- 
tion, till at length in the year 1537, he was apprehend- 
ed by the biſhop of Norwich, and was burnt the fame 

year, in purfuance of a writ from the ecclefiaſtical 
court at London, for his execution, as a relapſed heretic, 

What particular effect Latimer's letter produced, 
we are not informed ; but the bine, apprized of the 
W uſage he had met with, moſt probably by the lord 
Crom well's means, interpoſed in his behalf, and re- 
feued him out of the hands of his enemies. 

The iteady attachment Mr Latimer had fhewn to 
the cauſe of the Reformation, the aſſiſtance he had 
given ip forwarding the divorce, and the great ſervices 
he might perform in a more conſpicuous Ration, were 
ſtrong inducements to engage the queen, Anne Bo- 
leyn, and the lord Erco, now prime miniſter, to 
ſolicit his promotion. They, therefore, jointly re- 
commended him to the king 57 one of the biſhopricks, | 
Worceſter or Saliſbury, both vacant at this time, by 
the deprivation of Ghinucen, - and Campegio, two Ita- 
lian biſhops, who fell ufider the king s diſpleaſure upon 
his rupture with Rome. 

The king thus powerfully ſolicited d, and being bim 
ſelf much diſpoſed to favour Mr Latimer, offered him 
the ſee of Worceſter, which he accepted in 15 35, and 
was thus ſcreened for the preſent from the malice of 
his enemies. 

All the biftoriarſs of theſe times mention him as a 
perſon remarkably zealous in the diſcharge of his new 
functions. In reforming the clergy of his dioceſe, 
which he thought the chief branch of the epiſcopal of- 
fice, he was uncommonly active and reſolute. With 
the ſame ſpirit, he preſided over his eccleſiaſtical ' 
court ; ard he was frequent and attentive in his viſi- 

tations 3: - 
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tations z in ordaining, ſtrict and wary ; in preaching, 
indefatigable ; in reproving and exhorting, ſevere and | 
perſuaſive. 

Thus far he could act with authority: but in other 
things, he found himſelf under difficulties. The ce- 
remonies of the Popiſh worſhip gave him great offence ; 
and he neither durſt, in times ſo dangerous and unſet- 
Hed, lay them entirely afide ; nor, on the other hand,. 
was he willing to retain them. In this dilemma his 
addreſs was admirable. He enquired into their origin; 
and, when he found any of them derived from a good 
meaning, he took care to inculcate that original mean- 
ing in the room of a corrupt interpretation. Thus he 
put the people in mind, when bread and water were 
diſtributed, that theſe elements, which had long been 
thought endowed with a kind of magical influence, 
were nothing more than appendages to the two ſacra- 
ments of the Lord's Supper, and Baptiſm : the for- 
mer, he faid, reminded us of Chriſt's death; and the. 
latter was only a fimple repreſentation of our being 
purified from ſin. 

While his endeavours to reform were thus confined 


187 


within his own dioceſe, he was called upon to exert 


them in a more public manner; having received a 
inmmons to attend the parliament and convocation, 
This meeting was opened, in the uſual form, by a La- 
tin ſermon, or rather an oration, ſpoken by biſhop 
Latimer, whoſe eloquence was, at this time, every 
where famous. But, as he did not diftingiuſh himſelf 
in the debates of this convocation, which ran very high 
between the Proteſtant and Popiſh parties; we ſhalt 
only add, that an animated attempt was at this time 
made to get him and Cranmer ſtigmatiſed by ſome 
public cenſure :- but, through their own and Crom- 
well's intereft, they were too well eſtabliſhed to fear 
any open attack from their enemies. | 
In the mean while, the biſhop of Worceſter, highly 


_ fatisfied with the proſpect of a reformation, repaired: 
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to his dioceſe, having made no longer ſtay in London 
than was abſolutely neceſſary. He had no talents, and 
he knew that he had none, for ſtate-affairs ; and there- 
fore he meddled not with them. His whole ambition 


was, to diſcharge the paſtoral functions of a biſhop, 


neither aiming to diſplay the abilities of the ſtateſman, 
nor thoſe of the courtier. How very unqualified he 
was to ſupport the latter of theſe characters, will ſuffi- 


ciently appear from the following ſtory. 


It was the cuſtom, in thoſe days, for the biſhops to 
make preſents to the king, upon the firſt day of a new 


year; and many of them would preſent very liberally, 


proportioning their gifts to their expectations. Among 
the reſt, the biſhop of Worceſter, being at this time 
in town, waited upon the king with his offering; but, 
inſtead of a purſe of gold, which was the common 


_ oblation, he preſented a New Teftament, with a leaf 
doubled down in a very conſpicuous manner, to this 


paſſage, © Whoremongers and . adulterers God will 


judge.“ 


After he had reſided about two years in his dioceſe, 


he was again ſummoned to London in 1529, to*:ttend 


the bulinels of parliament. Soon after his arrival, he 
was accuſed before the king of preaching a ſcditious fer- 
mon. This ſermon he had preached at court, and ac- 
cording to his cuttom, had been, unquettionably ſe- 
vere enough againſt whatever he obſerved amiſs. His 
accuſer, who is ſaid to have been a perſon of great 


eminence about the king, was moſt probably Gardiner 


biſhop of Wincheſter ; who at this time was coming 
into great favour at court, and had alienated the king's 
mind from the Proteſtant intereſt. But Latimer be- 
ing called upon by the king, with ſome ſternneſs, to 
vindicate himſelf, was ſo far from denying or even pal- 
lating, what he had ſaid, that he boldly juftified it; and 
turning co the king, with that noble unconcern which 
good conſcience inſpires, made this anſwer: I ne- 
ver thought myſelf worthy, nor I never ſued to be 2 
Preacher 
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preacher before your grace; but I was called to it, 
and would be willing, if you miſlike me, to give place 
to my betters; for ] grant there be a great many more 
worthy of the room than I am; and if it e your grace's 
pleaſure to allow them for preachers, I could be con- 
tent to bear their books after them. But if your grace 
allow me for a preacher, I would defire you to give 
me leave to diſcharge my conſcience, and to frame my 
doctrine according to my audience. I had been a very 
dolt indeed, to have preached ſo at the borders of 
your realm, as I preach before your grace.“ The 
greatneſs of this anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice z 
the ſeverity of the king's countenance, changed into a 
gracious ſmile; and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that 
obliging freedom, which this monarch never uſed, but 


to thoſe whom he eſteemed. 


About this time, the fix articles of religion, having 
paſſed both houſes, received the royal affent : they 
were juſtly ſtyled the bloody articles, by the Prote- 
Rants, who foreſaw that they were calculated to re- 


ſtore the Romith religion. It was enacted by the ſta- 


tute, that, whoever ſhould deny the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, either in ſpeech or by writing, ſhould 


| 'be adjudged to be heretics, and burnt without any ab- 


Juration being admitted, and their eftates be forfeited 
to the king :;—that whoever ſhould maintain the ne- 
eeſſity of communicating in both ſpeci«s;—aftirm, that 
it was lawful for prieſts to marry ;—that vows of chaſ- 


tity might be violated ;-—that private maſſes were uſe- 


leſs; or that auricular confeſſion was not neceſſary to. 
falvation, were to be adjudged felons, and to ſuffer 
death as ſuch, without benefit of ciergy. 

Thus Papiſts and Proteſtants, by the verſatility of 
the king's diſpoſition and the violence of his temper, 
were alike expoſed to the flames; the one if they de- 
nied the king's ſupremacy, the other if they oppoſed the 
tix articles. Our worthy prelate was one of the firſt 
who. took offence at theſe articles: he refuſed to oe 
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his vote in favour of them, and he thought it wrong | 
to hold any office in a church where ſuch terms of com- 1 # 
munion were required. He, therefore, reſigned his bi- 
ſhopric. It is related of him, that when he came from 
the parliament houſe to his lodgings, he threw off his 
robes, and leaping up, declared to thoſe who ſtood a-. 
bout him, That he thought himſelf lighter, than ever |? 
he found himſelf before.“ A 
After this he immediately retired into the country, | 
-where he thought of nothing, for the remainder of his | 
days, but a ſequeſtered life. But having received a | 
bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and the contuſion being ſo |! 
dangerous, that he was obliged to ſeek out for better | 
athitance than could be afforded him by the unikilful | 
ſurgeons of thoſe parts, he repaired again to London. 
Here he found things ftill in a worſe condition than he 
left them. The duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who were the principal inſtruments in the ] 
ruin of the earl of Eſſex, were now at the head of the 
Popith party; and under the direction of theſe zealots, Þþ 
ſuch a ſcene of blood enſued, as England had not yet | 
ſeen. Latimer, among others, felt the effects of their | 
bigotry ; their emiſſaries ſoon found him, and accuſed | 
him of having ſpoken againſt the ſtatutes of the fix ar!“ 
ticles, in conſequence of which he was committed to | 
the Tower. It does not appear, that any formal pro- 
ceſs was carried on againſt him, or that he was ever | 
judicially examined. He ſuffered, however, under one 
pretence or other, a cruel impriſonment during the re- 
mainder of king Henry's reign. 
After remaining in the Tower upwards of fix years, 
in the conftant practice of every Chriſtian virtue, upon 
the acceſſion of Edward VI. he and all others who | 
were impriſoned in the ſame cauſe, were ſet at liberty; 
and Latimer, whoſe old friends were now in power, 
was received by them with every mark of affection, | 
Heath had ſucceeded him in the biſhopric of Worceſ- 
iter; and the Parliament ſent an addreſs to the protec- 
E tor; / 


ne attacked the vices. of the great with honeſt freedom 
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tor, begging him to reſtore Mr Latimer to the biſhop- 
rie of Worceſter, which greatly diſtreſſed Heath, who 
was 2 violent bigot to the Romiſh church, and was de- 
prived in 1550. But on the reſumption being propo- 


ſed to Latimer, he deſired to be excuſed, alledging his 
great age, and the claim he had from thence to a pri- 


vate life. Having thus rid himfelf of all incumbrances, 
he accepted an invitation from his friend, archbiſhop 


Cranmer, and took up his refidence at Lambeth, where 


he led a very retired life. 

His chief employment was to hear the complaints, 
and to redreſs the injuries of the poor people; and his 
character for ſervices of this kind was ſo univerſally 
known, that ſtrangers, from every part of England, 
would reſort to him, vexed either by the delays of pu- 


blic courts and offices, or harraſſed by the oppreſſions 


of the great. In theſe occupations, and in aſſiſting 


archbiſhop Cranmer to compoſe the homilies, which: 
were ſet forth by authority, in the firſt year of king - 


Edward, he ſpent upwards of two years. 
But as he was one of the moſt eloquent and popular 


f preachers in England, he was appointed during the 
three firſt years of king Edward, to preach the Lent 


ſermons before the king. And upon theſe occaſions, 


and charged them particularly with covetouſneſs, bri- 


bery, and extortion from the poor, ſo home, that it 


Was impoſſible for them, by any ſelf deceit, to avoid 


the direct application of his reproofs to themſelves. 


Upon the revolution at court, after the duke of So- 


| merſet's death, he retired into the country, and made 


E uſe of the king's licence, as a general preacher, in thoſe 


parts where he thought his labours might be moſt uſe- 
ful: but, upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, he ſoon 
loft this liberty. The biſhop of Wincheſter, who had 
proſcribed him with the firſt, ſent a meſſenger to cite 


; him before the council. He had notice of this deſign 


ſome hours before the meſſenger's arrival, but he made 
ne 
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no uſe of the intelligence; like other eminent reform. * 
ers of that time, he choſe rather to meet, than avoid | 


perſecution. 


The meflenger therefore found him equipped for his 


journey: at which expreiting his ſurprize, Mr Latimer 


told him, That he was as ready to attend him to Lon- 


don, thus called upon to anſwer for his faith, as he e- 
ver was to take any journey in his life: and, that he 
doubted not but that God, who had already enabled 
him to ſtand before two princes, would enable him to 


ſtand before a third. The meſſenger then acquainting 


him, that he had no orders to ſcize his perſon, deliver- 
ed a letter and departed. From which it is plain, that 
they choſe rather to drive him out of the kingdom, 
than to bring him to any public queſtion. 

Mr Latimer, upon opening the letter, and finding it 


to contain a citation from the council, reſolved to obey 


it, He ſet out, therefore, immediately for London. 
As he paſſed through Smithfield, where heretics were 
uſually burnt, he ſaid chearfully, „This place hath 
long groaned for me.“ The next morning he waited 
upon the council, who having loaded him with many 
ſevere reproaches, ſent him to the Tower. 
This was but a repetition of a former part of his life; 
only he now met with harſher treatment, and had more 
frequent occaſions to exerciſe his reſignation ; which 
virtue no man more enunently poſſeſſed, neither did 


—— 


the uſual chearfulneſs of his diſpoſition now forſake 


him; of which we have a remarkable inftance on re- 
cord. A ſervant going out of his apartment, Mr La- 
timer called after him, and bid him tell his maſter, 
That, unleſs he took better care of him, he ſhould cer- 
tainly eſcape him. Upon this meſſage, the heutenant, 
with ſome diſcompoſure in his countenance, came to 
him, and deſired an explanation of what he had faid to 
his ſervant, 4 Why, you expect, I ſuppoſe, Mr lieu- 
tenant,”” rephed Mr Latimer, “ that I ſhould be burn- 
ed, but, if you do not allow me a little fire this froſty 

weather, 
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weather, I can tell you I ſhall firſt be ſtarved with 
cold. | = 

About the ſame time archbiſhop Cranmer, and Rid- 
ley, biihop of London, were committed to the Tow- 
er; of the former we {hall take little notice at preſent, 
referring the reader to his life, in its proper place ; but 
we ſhall here introduce ſuch memoirs of biſhop Rid- 
ley, as will be ſufficient to do honour to his memory, 
without breaking-in upon our enlarged hiſtorical plan, 
by inferting all the unintereſting incidents of his life. 

N1cHoLas RIDLEY firſt made himſeif conſpicuous 
at Cambridge, in 1530; after having ſpent ſome time 


in the ſtudy of divinity at the Sorbonne at Paris, and 


at the univerſity of Louvaine in Flanders. At this time 
two vain young ftudents of Oxford, came to Cam- 


bridge, and challenged the whole univerſity to a public 


diſputation on the two following queftions. The firſt 
was, Whether the civil law was more excellent (as a 
profeſſion) than medicine? The ſecond, Whether a 
woman condemned to death, being twice tied np, and 
the cords breaking, ought to be tied up again? No 
mention is made which fide of theſe frivolous queſtions 
Mr Ridley took, but it is certain, that he ſoon baffled 
one of the antagoniſts, and the other feigning ſickneſs, 
the diſputation ended, and the victory was aſcribed to 
Mr Ridley of Univerſity College, though he had four 
aflociates, | 

In 1536, archbiſhop Cranmer hearing of his great 


reputation as a man of extenſive learning, made him 


one of his chaplains, and being better pleaſed with him 

on a familiar acquaintance, he gave him the Vicarage 

of Herne in Kent, and ever after became his patron. 
In 1543, a fruitleſs attempt was made by the Popiſn 


. biſhops to ruin Mr Ridley and his patron, though Mr 


Ridley at this time only objected to ſome of the fix 
bloody articles, and ſtill believed in the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. But in 1545, having read ſome 
tracts publiſhed by the Zuinglians, in Germany, on the 
Vor. I. 1 doctrine 
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doctrine of the ſacrament, in which tranſubſtantiation” | 
was proved to be an innovation of the church of Romez,. | 
he became a thorough convert to all the tenets of the 
Reformation. In 1548, he was promoted to the ſee 
of Rocheſter; and upon the deprivation of Bonner, he 
was tranſlated to that of London, to which Weſtmin- 
ſer, being ſuppreſſed, was united, the following year. 

In 155 T, biſhop Ridley gave a friking proof of his 
picty and goodneis, for though the ſweating fickneſs 
raged violently at London, and was as fatal as the 
plague, he refided, and aſſiduouſly endeavoured to 
make this public calamity of uie, by preaching repen- 
tance, and a reformation of manners. 

It was this worthy prelate, who in 1553, preached : 
the excellent ſermon on charity before king Edward 
VI. which induced the pious young monarch to found 
the hoſpitals, as mentioned in the life of the duke f 
Northumberland. Thus worthily did he fill his bigh- | 
ſtation in the church; and being zealous for the pre- 
ſervation of the Proteſtant religion, after the king's: |! 
death, he preached at St Paul's, in obedience to an or- 
der of council, recommending lady Jane Grey to the 
people as their lawful queen. For this offence, upon 
Mary's acceſſion, he was committed to the Tower, 
with Cranmer, engaged in the ſame-cauſe; and this 
bigoted queen, though ſhe might have tried them with }: 
the other ſtate priſoners for treaſon, choſe rather to 
proceed againſt them as heretics, 
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After the three biſhops had been 8 ſome x 
months in the Tower, the convocation ſent them, un- 
der the care of the heutenant of the Tower, to Ox«. N 
ford, to be preſent at a publie diſputation to be held 
there; when it was ſaid, the long depending contro- i 


verſy between the Papiſts and the Proteſtants, would: 
be finally determined by the moſt eminent divines of 
both parties. But when they arrived there, which was 
in March 15 54, they were all cloſely confined in the- 
common priſon, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and: 
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paper; a plain proof that no free diſputation v was in- 
tended. In this comfortleſs fituation their chief re- 
Fource was in prayer, in which they ſpent great part 


of every day. Mr Latimer, particularly, would often 


continue kaeeling till he was not able to rife without 
help. The principal ſubje& of his prayers was, that 


God would enable him to maintain the profeſſion of 


Bis religion to the laſt ; that God would again reſtore 


his Goſpel to England; and preſerve the princeſs Elt- 


Zabeth to be a comfort to this land. 


Fox has preſerved a conference, afterwards commit- 


ted to writing, which was held at this time, between 


Ridley and Latimer. 
The two biſhops are repreſented fitting in their pri- 
fon, ruminating upon the ſolemn preparations then 


making for their trial, of which probably they were 
now firſt informed. Biſhop Kidley firſt broke filence. 
„The time, faid he, is now come; we are now 
called upon either to deny our faith, or to ſuffer death 


in its defence. You, Mr Latimer, are an old ſoldier 
of Chriſt, and have frequently withſtood the fear of 
death; whereas 1 am raw in the ſervice, and unexpe- 


| rienced. With this preface he introduces a requeſt, 
that Mr Latimer, whom he calls his father, would hear 
him propoſe ſuch arguments as he thought it moſt hke- 


ly his adverſaries would urge againſt him, and aſſiſt 


him in providing himſelf with proper anſwers to them. 


To this, Mr Latimer, in his uſual ſtrain of good hu- 


mour, anſwered, That, he fancied the good biſhop was 


treating him, as he remembered Mr Bilney uſed for- 


meriy to do, who, when he wanted to teach him, 


would always do it under colour of being taught him- 


Telf. “But, in the preſent caſe,”* ſaid ba, „ my lord, 


3 am determined for mylelt, to give them very little 
trouble. ] ſhall juſt offer them a plain account of my 


faith, and ſhall jay very little more; for I know any 
thing more will be to no purpoſe. They talk of a free 
diſputation; but, I am well aſſfured their grand argu- 
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ment will be, that of their forefathers: We have a 
law, and by our law, ye ought to die.“ However, 
upon Mr Kidley's prefling his requeſt, they went upon 
the examination he defired. | 

This part of their conference contains only the com- 


mon arguments againſt the tenets of Popery. When 


they had finiſhed this exerciſe, Ridley defired Lati- 
3 prayers, that he might be enabled to truſt in 
20d, | 

„Of my prayers,” replied the old biſhop, © you 
may be well aſſured; nor do I doubt but that I ſhall 
have your's in return, And, indeed, prayer and pa- 
tience ſhould be our great reſources. For myſelf, had 
I the learning of St Paul, I ſhould think it ill laid out 
upon an elaborate defence. Yet our cate, my lord, ad- 
mits of comfort. Our enemies can do no more than 


God permits; and God is faithful ; who will not ſuffer 


us to be tempted aboye our ſtrength. Be at a point 
with them; ſtand to that, and let them ſay and do 


what they pleaſe. To uſe many words would be in 


vain ; yet it is requiſite to give a reaſonable account of 
your faith, if they will hear you. For other things, in 
a wicked judgment-hall, a man may keep ſilence after 
the example of Chrift. As for their ſophiſtry, you 
know falſhood may often be diſplayed in the colours 
of truth. But, above all things, be upon your guard 
againſt the fear of death. This is the great argument 
you muſt oppoſe. Poor Shaxton ! (biſhop of Saliſbu- 


ry, who recanted, and then became a perfecutor of the 


Proteſtants), it is to be feared this argument had the 
greateſt weight in his recantation. But let us be ſted- 
faſt, and unmoveable ; aſſuring ourſelves that we can- 
not be more happy, than by being ſuch Philippians, as 
not only believe in Chriſt, but dare ſuffer for his ſake,”? 

The commiſfioners from the convocation arrived at 
Oxford in April, and affembled at St Mary's church, 
where, being arrayed in ſcarlet, they ſeated themſelves 


before the high altar, and placing the prolocutor Dr 
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Wefton, in the middle, they ſent for the priſoners. 
Cranmer and Ridley being firſt brought in, were told, 
that the convocation had ſigned their belief of the fol- 
lowing articles, which the queen expected they would 
either ſubſcribe, or confute. 

„The natural body of Chriſt is really in the ſacra- 
ment after the words ſpoken by the prieft. 

In the lacrament, after the words of conſecration 
no other ſubſtance does remain, than the ſubſtance of 
the body and blood of Chriſt. 

In the maſs is a ſacrifice propitiatory for the fins 


of the quick and dead.” 


Cranmer and Kidiey having refuſed to fign theſe ar- 
ticies, copies were delivered to them, and the prolo- 
cutor fixed two ſeparate days, when he told them, it 


would be expected, that they ſhould publicly argue a- 


gainſt them. 

Biſhop Latimer was next introduced, like a primi- 
4 ve martyr, in his Een attire. He had a cap upon 
his head, buttoned under his chin, a pair of ſpectacles 
hanging at his breaſt, a New Teſtament under his arm 
and a ſtaff in his hand. He was almoſt exhauſted with 
5 relling through the crowd; and the prolocutor order- 
10 32S 4 chair to be brought for him, he walked up to it, 
and, faying he was a very old man, fat down without 
any ceremony. The articles were then read to him; 
vhich he denied alſo. The prolocutor, upon this, tell- 
ing him, that he muſt diſpute on the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing, the old bithop, with as much chearfulnefs as 
he would have ſhewn upon the moſt ordinary occation, 
Making his palfied head, antwered, Imiling “ Indeed, 
entleme n, I am Jutt as well qualified to be made go- 
vernor of Calais.“ He then complained, that he was 
very old and very intirm ; and faid, 'That be had the 
tic of no book but that under his arm; which he had 
read ſeven times over deliberately, without finding the 
jeaſt mention made of the maſs. In this ſpeech he 
gave great offence, by ſaying, in his humourous ways 
3 alluding 
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alluding to tranſubſtantiation, that he could find nei- 
ther the marrow-bones, nor the finews, of the maſs in 
in the New Teſtament. Upon which, the prolocutor 
cried out, with fome warmth, that he would make 
him find both : “ That you will never do, maſter doc- 
tor, replied Latimer; after which he was ſilenced. 

Our venerable old man adhered to the reſolution 
that he had mentioned in his conference with Ridley, 
and, when the time of his diſputation came, knowing, 
fays Mr Addiſon (Spectator No. 463), * How his abi- 
lities were impaired by age, and that it was impotſibie 
for him to recollect all thoſe reaſons which had direct- 
ed him in the choice of his religion, he left his com- 
panions, who were in the full poſſeſſion of their vigour 
and learning, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts 
by the force of reaſon,” while he only repeated to his 
adverſaries, the articles in which he firmly believed, and 
in the profeſſion of which he was determined to die. 

The particulars of this mock diſputation, being te- 
dious, unintereſting, and truly ridiculous, are omitted 
in favour of the important tranſactions of the reign cf 
queen Mary, included in this volume. Suffice it, 
therefore, to obſerve, that all the arguments uſed by 
Cranmer and Ridley, were treated with indecent con- 
tempt, and inftead of being fairly canvaſſed, were 
over-ruled by the inſolence of authority, and the wild 
uproar of countenanced clamour and tumult. 


In a few days after theſe ſhameful proceedings, he 


commiſſioners, ſeated in their accuſtomed form, ſent 
for the biſhops to St Mary's church: where, after 
ſome affected exhortations to recant, the prolocutor firſt 
excommunicated, and then condemned them. As ſoon 


as the ſentence was read, biſhop Latimer, lifting up 
his eyes, cried out, „I thank God, moſt heartily, 


that be hath prolonged my life to this end!” To 
which the prolocutor replied, © If you go to heaven in 
_ faith, I am thoroughly perſuaded I ſhall never get 
there.“ 


The 
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The three biſhops were continued cloſe priſoners at 
Oxford, upwards of . ſixteen months, till the pope's 
authority, and the legantine power were .completely 
reſtored in England, by act of parliament ; for it ſhould 
ſeem, till this was effected, and the old ſanguinary 
laws againſt heretics revived, they could not be put 
to death, with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, the ſtatutes, 
ON which the ſentence againft them was founded, not 
being in force at the time when it was paſſed on them. 


Therefore, a new commiſſion was granted by cardinal 


Pole, the pope” 8 legate, to White, biſhop of Lincoln, 
Brookes, bithop of Glouceſter, and Holman, biſhop 
of Briſtol, empowering them to cite Ridley and Lati- 


mer before them, in order to receive them into the 


boſom of the church, if they would renounce their er- 
rors ; or to condemn them as heretics, and deliver 
them over to the lecular power, if they remained ob- 
ſtinate. 

On the 3oth of September, 1555, the commiſſioners 
having ſeated themſelves, in great ſtate, in the divinity 
ſchool, ſent for Ridley, who refufing to ſubſcribe to 
much the ſame articles as had before been tendered to 
him; they then ſent for Latimer, and great pains were 
taken by the biſhop of Lincoln, to make him renounce 
his , opinion, in an eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, in 
v-hich he exhorted him to accept the mercy offered to 
him, and to acknowledge the authority of the pope. 

Mr Latimer thanked the biſhop for his gentle treat- 
ment of him; but, at the ſame time, aſſured him, that 
it was in vain to expect from him any acknowledgment 
of the pope. He did not believe, he faid, that any 

zuriſdiction had been given to the fee of Rome, nor 
had the bi ifhops of Rome behaved as if their power 
had been from God. He then quoted a popiſn book, 


| - which had lately been written, to ſhew how grofsly 


the Papiſts would miſrepreſent ſcripture : and conelu- 
ded with ſaying, that he thought the clergy had no- 
thing to do with the temporal power, nor ones ever 
to 
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to be intruſted with it; and that their commiſſion 
from their maſter, in his opinion, extended no farther 
than to the diſcharge of their paſtoral functions. To 
this the biſhop of Lincoln replied, “ That he thought 
his ſtyle not quite ſo decent as it might be: and that 
as to the book which he quoted, he knew nothing of 
it.” At this Latimer expreſſed his ſurpriſe, and told 
him, that although he did not know the author of it, 
yet it was written by a perſon of note, the biſhop of 
Glouceſter. 

This produced ſame mirth among the audience, as 
the biſhop of Glouceſter ſat then upon the bench. 

hat prelate, finding himſelf thus publicly challenged, 
roſe up, and, addrefſing himſelf to Mr Latimer, paid 
him ſome compiiments upon his learning, and then 
ſ>oke in vindication of his book. But his zeal carry- 
ing him too far, the biſhop of Lincoln, interrupting 
him, ſaid, « We came not here, my lord, to diſpute 
with Mr Latimer, but to take his anſwer to certain ar- 

ticles, which ſhall be propoſed to him.“ 

The articles were then read, and Mr Latimer an- 
iwered every one of them; at the ſame time proteſting, 
which proteſtation he begged might be regiſtered, that, 
n his anſwers to the pope's commiſſion- 

„he by no means acknowledged the authority of 
dhe pope. The notaries having taken down his aniwers 
and proteſtation, the biſhop of Lincoln told him, That 
as far as he could, he would thew lemty to him: that the 
anfwers which he had now given in, ſhould not be pre- 
judicial to him: but that he ſhould be called upon the 
next morning, when he might make what alterations he 
pleaſed; and that he hoped in God, he ſhould then find 
him in a better temper.” To this the good old man 
anſwered, That he begged they would do with him 
then juſt what they pleaſed, and that he might not 
trouble them, nor they him, another day; that as to 
his opinions, he was fixed in them, and that any reſpite 


would be needleſs.” The biſhop, however, told him, 
* that 
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that he muſt appear the next morning, and then diſ- 
ſolved the aſſembly. | | | 
Accordingly, the commiſſioners fitting in the ſame 
form, he was brought in: and when the tumult was 
compoſed, the biſhop of Lincoln told bim, that al- 
though he might juſtly have proceeded to judgment 
againſt him, the day before, yet he could not help 
poſt poning it one day longer, In hopes, ſaid he, Sir, 
that you might reaſon yourſelf into a better way of 
thinking, and at length embrace, what we all ſo much 
defire, that mercy, which our holy church now, for 
the laſt time, offereth to you.” © Alas! my lord, 
anſwered Mr Latimer, your indulgence is to no pur- 
poſe. When a man is convinced of a truth, even to 
deliberate is unlawful. I am fully refolved againſt the 
church of Rome; and, once for all, my anſwer is, I 
never will embrace its communion. If you urge me 
farther, I will reply as St Cyprian did, on a like occa- 
ſion. He ftood before his judges, upon a charge of 
hereſy ; and being aſked, which were more probably 
of the church of Chrift, he and his, party, who were 
every where deſpiſed, or they, his judges, who were 
every where in eſteem; he anſwered refolutely, * That 
Chriſt had decided that point, when he mentioned it, 
as a mark of his difciples, that they ſhould take up their 
croſs and follow him. If this then,. my lords, be one 
of the characteriſtics of the Chriſtian church, whether 
, ſhall we denominate by that name, the church of 
Rome, which hath always been a perfecutor, or that 
ſmall body of Chriſtans, which is perſecuted by it?“ 
« You mention, Sir, faid Lincoln, with a bad grace, 
your cauſe and St Cyprian's together: they are wholly 
different.“ No, my lord, replied Latimer, his was 
the word of God, and ſo is mine.“ | 
The biſhop of Lincoln finding his repeated exhorta- 
tions had no effect, at length paſſed ſentence upon him. 
Mr Latimer then aſked him, whether their was any 
appeal from this judgment? To whom, ſaid * bi- 
hop 
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ſhop of Lincoln, would you appeal?” To the next g& If 
neral council, anſwered Mr Latimer, that ſhall be re2 t 
gularly aſſembled.” It will be a long time, replied Ir 
the biſhop, before Europe will fee ſuch a council as e 
you mean.“ Having ſaid this, he committed Mr La- 0 
timer to the cuſtody of the mayor, and diſſolved the t. 
aſſembly. On the ſame day, likewiſe, ſentence was I | 
paſſed on Ridley, and the 16th of October, about a 
fortnight from this time, was fixed for their execu- || t 
tion. 155 : „„ 1 
On the north fide of the town, near Baliol-college, 


n 

a ſpot of ground was choſen for the place of execution. I | 

Hither, on the fixteenth, the vice-chancellor of Ox- Ig 

ford, and other perſons of diſtinction, appointed for I i 
that purpoſe, repaired early in the morning; and a In 
guard being drawn round the place, the priſoners were, y 
ſent for. Biſhop Ridley firſt entered this dreadful cir- I ft 

cle, accompanied by the mayor, ſoon after, biſhop o 

Latimer was brought in. The former was dreffed in his Ip 
CC 


epiicopal habit; the latter, as uſual, in his prifon-at- 
tire. This difference in their dreſs made a moving 
contraſt, and augmented the concern of the ſpectators: 
the biſhop of London ſhewing what they had before 
been; Latimer, what they. were now reduced to. 
While they ſtood before the ſtake, about to prepare 
themſelves for the fire, they were informed, they muſt 
firſt hear a ſermon; and ſoon after, Dr Smith aicended 
2 pulpit, prepared for that purpoſe, and preached on; 
theſe words of St Paul, Though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
| thing ?” In his diſcourſe, he treated the two biſhops 
with great inhumanity, aſperſing both their characters 
and tenets. a | 5 
| | The ſermon being ended, the biſhop of London was 
| beginning to ſay ſomething in defence of himſelf, when 
| the vice-chancellor, ſtarting up ſuddenly from his ſeat, 
ran towards him, and ſtopping his mouth with his 
hand, told him, „That if he was going to recant, 71 
N wo: ſhould 
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ſhould have leave: but he ſhould be permitted in no- 


thing farther.” The biſhop, thus checked, looking 


round, with a noble air, cried out, . We commit our 


cauſe then to Almighty God.“ And immediately an 


officer ſtepped up, and acquainted them, That, at 
their leiſure, they might now make ready for the 
ſtake. 

The ſpectators burſt into tears, when they ſaw theſe 
two venerable men now preparing for death. Reflect- 
ing, lays Fox, on their preferments, the places of ho- 
nour they held in the commonwealth, the favour they 
ſtood in with their princes, their great learning, and 
greater piety, they were overwhelmed with ſorrow to 
ſee ſo much dignity, ſo much honour, ſo much eſti- 
mation, ſo many godly virtues, the ſtudy of ſo many 
years, and ſo much excellent learning, about to be con- 
. ed in one moment. Mr Latimer, having thrown 

the old gown, which was wrapped about him, ap 
er in a ſhroud, prepared for the purpoſe ; and 
« whereas before, he ſeemed a withered and crooked 
old man, he now ſtood bolt upright, as comely a father, 
as one might lightly behold.” 

When he, and his feliow-ſufferer were ready, they 
were both faſtened to a ſtake with an iron chain. They 
then brought a kindled faggot and laid it at Ridley's feet, 
to whom Latimer taid, © Be of good comfort maſter 
Ridley, and play the man; we ſhall this day hght ſuch a 
candle, by God s grace, in England, as I truſt ſhall' never 
be put out.” He then recommended his ſoul to God, 
and the flames ſpeedily reaching him, he ſoon expired, 
ſeemingly without much pain. But it was not fo with 
poor Ridley; for by ſome miſinanagement of the fire 
on his fide of the ſtake, the wind blew the flames from 
the upper part of his body, and the legs were con- 
ſumed before the fire approached the vital parts, 


which made him endure dreadful torments for ſome 


time, till the flames caught ſome gunpowder, which 


hag been tied about their waiſts, and had haſtened the 
| | death 
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death of Latimer. After this he was not obſerved ts 
move, and the chain looſening, his body fell at the 
feet of him, whoſe animating precepts, and noble for- 
titude, had ſo eminently contributed to enable him to 
paſs through this fiery trial, to eternal bliſs. | 
The characters of theſe holy martyrs, differed only 
in point of learning, in which Ridley was ſuperior; 
for in piety, charity, humility, and examplary man- 
ners, it is hard to fay which excelled : and the theo- 
logical tracts they left behind, though written in a very 
different ſtyle, were calculated to anſwer the ſole pur- 
poſe of promoting true religion, and practical morality. 
* .* Authorities, Gilpin's Life of Biſhop Latimer, 
edit. 1755. Burnet, and Fox. Life of Biſhop Ridley, 


by Gl. Ridley, LL. B. 2763. 
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THE LIFE OF 
STEPHEN GARDINER, 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. R 


(Including Memoirs of Jon HooPER, Biſhop 85 
GLOUCESTER.) | 


LA. D. 1483, to 1555. 1 6 


TEPHEN GARDINER, the chief contriver whd 

inftrament of the horrrid perſecution in the reign 
of queen Mary, of which we have already exhibited a 
melancholy ſpecimen, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
natural ſon of Lionel Widville, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and brother to Elizabeth, queen conſort of Edward 
IV. But that prelate, to conceal his incontinence 
from the world, married his concubine to one of his 


menial ſervants, whoſe name was Gardiner, and who 
thereby 
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thereby became the reputed father of the infant, of 


whom ſhe was then pregnant. Young Gardiner was 
born about 1483, at Bury St Edmund, in Suffolk, and 
the next certain account we haye of him is, that he 
ſtudied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he firſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his {kill in the Greek, his cle- 
gance in ſpeaking and writing Latin, arid a prompt ca- 
pacity for learning in general. Afterwards, confining 
himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, 
about the year 1521, he was honoured with the de- 
gree of doctor in thoſe ſciences, and his great reputa- 
tion at Cambridge, recommended him to the notice 
of the great men at court, particularly the duke of 
Norfolk and cardinal Wolſey, the latter of whom took 
him into his family, and made him his ſecretary. 

In 1525, Henry paying a viſit to the cardinal, found 
his ſecretary employed in drawing the plan of a treaty 
of alliance with Francis I. which bad been projected 
by the cardinal. The king peruſed it, and was ſo 
ſtruck with tais outline of Gardiner's political talents, 
that from this time he enjoyed the confidence both of 
the king and his miniſter ; and as a proof of it, he was 


ſent to Rome in 1528, to negociate the famous di- 
vorce. Edward P ox, provoſt of King's College, Cam- 


bridge, was joined in the commiſſion, but only as ſe- 
cond to Gardiner, who was eſteemed the beſt civilian 
in England, which alone was a ſufficieut cauſe for 
ſending him on this embaſſy. In his credential letters 


to the pope, the cardinal ſtyles him, Primary ſecre- | 


tary of the moſt ſecret councils.“ 
When the ambaſſadors arrived at Ov ieto, where the 
pope then reſided, Dr Gardiner uſed very free lan- 


- guage with his holineſs, ſhewed him the danger he 


was in of lofing the king by playing. a double game, 
and how much injury he would do to cardinal Wol- 
ſey, if he diſappointed his expectations. By this me- 
thod he ſucceeded in obtaining what his. inſtructions 
Vor. I, Qs require 


— 
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required, a new commiſſion for trying the cauſe in 
Ingland, directed to Wolſey and Campejus. 

Fox was ſent home with a full account of this nego- 
clation, which highly pleaſed the king and Anne Bo- 
leyn ; but the pope being taken ill, Wolſey ſent diſ- 
patches to Gardiner, defiring him to wait the event, 
and to exert himſelf in ſupportinę, his intereſt with the 
cardinals, that in caſe of the pope 8 death he might be 
elected his ſucceſſor. 

In the courſe of this long embaſſy, the pope, whoſe 
mind was continually” preplexed,- and to whom the 
Imperial, French, and Enghth miniſters allowed no 
quiet, fell dangerouſly ill again; the diſtractions of his 
mind operating upon the humours of his body, and 
this, as might be expected, gave a new turn to the 1 in- 
trigues of Rome. 

Dr Gardiner had as large a aw] in theſe as any mi- 
niſter; for he laboured the cauſe of the cardinal of 
\ Vork, in caſe of the pope's death ſhould make way 
| for a new clection. He alſo managed the whole affair 
with his holineſs much to the ſatisfaction of the king, 
the cardinal, and Anne Boleyn ; all of whom wrote 
him moſt thankful and affectionate letters; till, find- 
ing the pope was determined to do nothing, Henry 
called Gardiner from Rome, in order to make uſe of 
him in the management of his caufe before the legan- 
tine court. 
Upon his return, he had the e of Norfolk 
beſtowed upon him by biſhop Nyx, of Norwich, for 
whom he had obtained ſome favours from the pope. 
He was inſtalled on the firſt of March, 1529; and 
this as far as appears, was his firſt preferment in the 
church: but in the ſtate he made a more rapid progreſs; 
for the king, having conftant occaſion for his ſervices, 
took him from Wolſey, and made him ſecretary of 
ſtate. And when cardinal Campejus avoked the cauſe 
of the divorce to Rome, the following year, Gardiner, 
in __— with F found out Cranmer, and ha- 
ving 
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ving engaged him to write in favour of the divorce, 
they undertook to manage the univerſity of Cambridge, 
ſo as to procure their declaration in the king” s cauſe, 
after Dr Cranmer's book ſhould appear in ſupport of 
it ; which taſk by great addreſs, and much artifice, 
they fully accomplithed. 

For this ſervice, Henry amply rewarded him with ; 
ccclefiaſtical preferments : in the ſpring of the year 
1531, he was inſtalled archdeacon of Leiceſter, upon 
which he refigned the archdeaconry of Norfolk, and, 
in September, he alfo refigned that, in favour of 815 co- 
adjutor Dr Edward Fox, who became afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Hereford. In November, he was conſecrated 
biſhop of Wincheſter. _ 

Dr Gardiner, it ſeems, was not apprized of the king's 
intentions, who would ſometimes rate him ſoundly, 
and, at the inſtant he beſtowed it, put him in mind 
pf it. © I have,“ ſaid he © often ſquared with you, 
Gardiner, (a word he, uſed for theſe kind of rebukes,) 
but I love you never the worſe, as the biſhopric I give 
you will convince you.” 

Henry had another practice, which he called awhetting 
this was ſcolding with pen, ink, and paper, and when 
| ſome of Gardiner's friends ſaw letters to him in this 
ſtyle, they concluded he was a ruined man, but he, 
who knew the king's temper, was in no pain upon 
that account. 

Our prelate ſat with Dr Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, when that prelate pronouncd the ſentence 
of divorce againft queen Catharine or, rather, declared 
her marriage with the king null and void, on the 2oth 
of May, 1533. The ſame year, he was ſent to Mar- 
ſeilles, that he might have an eye to the interview 
between the French king and the pope. Bonner, af- 
terwards biſhop of London, was ſent after him, with 
Henry and Cranmer's appeal from the, pope to the 
next general council, lawfully called; and he complain- 
ed bitterly, in a letter to Cromwell, of Gardiner's 
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haughty, ſtubborn, wilful temper, which, as his power 
increaſed, broke forth into acts of brutal cruelty. 
Upon his return to England, he was called upon, 


as other biſhops were, not only to acknowledge and 


and yield obedience to the king as ſupreme head of 
the church, but to defend it; which he did: and this 


defence he publiſhed, under the title, „Of True Obe- 


dience.” His pen was made uſe of upon other occa- 
fions, and he never declined vindicating the king's pro- 
ceedings in the buſineſs of the divorce, the ſubſequent 
marriage, or throwing off the dominion of the fee of 
Rome ; 'which writings then acquired him the higheſt 
| reputation, But he was an arch diſſembler; for all 
this time he was ſtrongly attached to the ſee of Rome, 
and to every ſuperſtition of the Romiſh church. This 


was diſcoverable, through eyery veil of diſguiſe, for in 
I536, he oppoſed Cranmer's petition to the king for a 


new tranſlation of the Bible, and Cromwell's deſign of 
forming a religious league with the princes of Germa- 
Ny, as a means of promoting the Reformation. About 
this time, he went on a ſecond embaſſy to France, and 


procured the banifhment of Reginald Pole from that 


kingdom, who had before been exiled from England: 
In 1538, be was ſent ambaſſador, with Sir Henry 
Knevit, to the German Diet, where he is allowed to 
have acquitted himſelf well in regard to his commiſſi- 
on; but he was juſtly ſuſpected of holding a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the pope, in order to introduce the 


papal authority again into England. And this ſuſpici- ' 
on was farther confirmed when, upon his return from 


Germany, be adviſed the king to exert himſelf zea- 
louſly in the proſecution of the ſacramentarians, or 
heretics denying the real preſence: in conſequence of 
which fatal advice, one John Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, 
who had committed to writing his arguments againſt 
tranſubitantiation, was accuſed of hereſy before Cran- 
mer and Latimer, who endeavoured to ſcreen him 
from n ; but Lambert, by a fatal reſolu- 
tion, 
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tion, appealed to the king, and Gardiner improved 
this opportunity ſo well, that he prevailed upon the 
king to try him in perſon, which was accordingly 
done, in great ſtate, in Weſtminſter-hall, before the 
lords of the council, the prelates, and ſeveral of the 
nobility. The king firſt attempted to prove the doc- 
trine of the real preſence from ſcripture, and after 
him, archbiſhop Cranmer; but Gardiner thinking he 
argued but faintly, interpoſed in the argument, and 
was followed by eight other biſhops; ſo that the poor 
man was at laſt over-awed and filenced, condemned, 
and ſoon after burnt in Smithfield, with circumſtances 
of uncommon barbarity. I | 

In 1539, Gardiner gave a freſh inftance of his per- 
ſecuting ſpirit, for he was the principal promoter of 
the act of the fix articles, commonly called the Bloody 
Statute, when it was before the houſe of lords, and 
there can be but little doubt, from his conduct after- 
wards, of the truth of the accuſation brought againſt - 
him, by writers of the firſt authority, that he framed 
the fix articles of this ſtatute. The death of Dr Ro- 
bert Barnes, who was burnt very foon after, upon this 
ſtatute, is alſo with reafon attributed to him: for he 
was firſt impriſoned on account of a fermon, in which 
he had arraigned the conduct of the biſhop. 

Upon the diſzrace of Cromwell earl of Eſſex, Gar- 
diner was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and after the death of that miniſter, his influ- 
ence increaſing at court, he conſtantly exerted himſelf 
in oppreſſing the Proteſtant and promoting the Popiih 
religion. | | 5 | 

His next ſtep was to decry the new Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of the bible, which had been publiſhed in 1536, 
by the authority of Cromwell, and was brought be- 
fore the convocation to be examined, ſoon after his 
death. Gardiner condemned it as defective, and mean- 
ly quibbled upon many Latin words in the New Tef- 
tament, which he idly pretended could not be tranſ- 
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lated with proper dignity, and therefore muſt be con- 
tinued in Latin. Two of the words, indiſcriminately 
taken, will convince the reader of the poverty of this 
artifice. Penitentia, Adorare. But delay of its ap- 
probation was obtained, and archbiſhop Cranmer was 
obliged to move the king to have the peruſal of It re- 
ferred to the two univerfities. 

In 1543, we find Gardiner one of the commiſſioners 
appointed to conclude a treaty of peace with Scotland, 
and allo a treaty of marriage between the young queen 
of Scotland, and Edward prince of Wales. But theſe 
affairs of ſtate did not take off his attention from his 
two favourite points; perſecution of thoſe he called 
heretics, and preventing the progreſs of what was 
ſtyled the new-learning ; which confiſted chiefly in ac- 
quiring ſuch {kill in the Greek language, as enabled 
men to read the primitive fathers, and thereby to diſ- 
cover the modern innovations of the Romiſh church. 
Accordingly, this year he informed againſt ſome here- 
tics at Windſor, and moved the king in council, for a 
commiſſion to ſearch ſuſpected houſes for heretical 
books, in conſequence of which four perſons were ap- 
prehended, three of whom were condemned and 
burnt. | 

His infamous attempt to ruin archbiſhop 3 
Which will be found in that prelate's life, happened 
about this time, and the king from this time began to 
conceive a bad opinion of him, and a circumſtance ſoon 
occurred, which put it beyond a doubt that he ſecretly 
diſliked the king's proccedings, and in his heart withed 
for the reſtoration of the pope's authority. In 1544, 
German Gardiner, the bithop's relation, chief confi- 
dent, and private ſecretary, was apprehended, upon 
information, tried, condemned, and executed for de- 
nying the king's ſupremacy. T he king rationally con- 
cluded, that his maſter muſt ſecretly harbour the ſame 
ſentiments, and upon this ſuſpicion he had determined 
fo > ſend him to the Tower; but the an apprilcd of 

his 
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his deſign, and knowing the king loved ſincerity, went 

to him, fell on his knees, acknowledged his guilt, Cra- 

ved his pardon, and promiſed for the future to be a 

new man, 1 

He was, indeed, forgiven; and in 1545, he was ſent 

to Flanders on an embaſſy to the emperor, to folicit a 

league between Charles, Francis I. and Henry; which 

opportunity Cranmer wanted to improve, by perſua- 

ding the king to aboliſh ſome of the moſt ridiculous 

ceremonies of the church; but Gardiner receiving in- 

telligence of his deſigns, wrote to the king, that he 

ſhould not ſucceed with the emperor, if any innova- 

tions were ſuffered in religion, in England, Upon his 

return in 1546, the perſecution which had abated du- 

ring his ablence, was renewed with additional cruelty, 

by him and the lord chancellor Wriothefley, who, 

when the lieutenant of the Tower refuſed to torture a 

lady (Mrs Ayſcough) any longer, had the brutal inhu- 

manity, to throw off his gown, and draw the rack him- 

ſelf, till he left her almoſt lifeleſs : but unable to ex- 

tort from her any accuſations of the ducheſs of Suffolk 

and other ladies of the court, ſhe was burnt ſoon after 

for her own heretical opinions. 

But Gardiner carried his ſanguinary views ſtill high- 

er, aiming at a royal victim, the queen Catherine Parr. 

_ This lady favoured Cranmer, and the friends of the 

Reformation, which rendered her extremely obnoxious 
to the Popiſh party. And in the laſt year of He- 
nry's life, they were very near accompliſhing her de- 
ſtruction; for the queen had put the king out of hu- 

mour, by adviſing too freely to complete the reforma- 
tion: and when ſhe had retired, after an argument u- 
pon this ſubject, Henry, in the preſence of Gardiner, 
exclaimed with great warmth : A good hearing it is 
when women become ſuch clerks, and a thing much 
to my comfort, to come in mine old age, to be taught 
by my wife. The biſhop with equal ſubtilty and 
malice aggravated the queen's offence, and — 

t at 
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that he and his friends could make great diſcoveries a- 
gainſt the queen, if they were not afraid of her faction. 
By ſuch arts he prevailed upon the king to ſign an or- 
der for arreſting the queen, but the chancellor, who 
was entruſted with this paper, dropped it out of his 
boſom, and it was immediately carried to the queen 
who fo wrought upon the king's affections, as to diſ- 
pel his ſuſpicions ; and this brought ſevere reproaches 


upon the chancellor, and the king's reſentment againſt - 


the biſhop grew ſo ſtrong, that he could never after 
endure him. 7 

Yet the biſhop till continued about the court, and 
though upon Henry's death he had the mortification 
to find he was excluded the regency, he ceaſed not to 
importune the protector by letters, diſſuading him 
from making any alterations in religion during the mis 
nority. But Somerſet and Cranmer had now begun 
to take meaſures for compleating the Reformation; 
and amongſt others, a royal viſitation was ſet on foot; 
and the homilies were appointed to be read in all 
churches. At the ſame time, the paraphraſe of the 
New Teſtament by Eraſmus was tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, and a copy ordered to be kept in every pariſh, 
Gardiner's oppoſition to theſe proceedings was fo 


great, that he was cited to appear before the council 
in September 1547, where he was accuſed of having 


written letters to that board, and of having uttered in 


converſation, many things in contempt of the king's 


viſitation; in confirmation of which, he then refuſed 
to receive the homilies, or to pay any obedience to 
the king's viſitors in his dioceſe : whereupon he was 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the Fleet, where he was 
treated with improper ſeverity, and indeed his impri- 
ſonment was illegal, as he had not been judicially con- 
victed of any crime. However, he was releaſed in De- 
cember, at the end of the ſeſſions of parliament, and 
immediately repaired to his dioceſe, 

on Here 
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Here he oppoſed to the utmoſt of his power, the 
preachers who were ſent down by the council, to in- 
culcate the principles of the Reformation; in ſome 
places, ordering the rector to deny them the uſe of 
their pulpits, in others, he aſcended before them, and 


warned the congregations to beware of ſuch teachers. 


Complaints being ſent to court of this conduct, be 
was once more brought before the council, and after 
being reprimanded, he was ordered te keep to his own 
houſe till he had given fatisfaction, which was to be 
done by preaching a fermon before the king and court, 
and with reſpect to the matter of his diſcourſe, he was 
to be directed by Sir William Cecil. But in the ſer- 
mon, he was fo far from giving ſatisfaction, that while 
he acknowledged the king's ſupremacy, he denied 
that of the regency, and ſpoke contemptuoufly of the 


council; he was therefore ſent to the Tower the next 


day, being the zoth of June, 1548, where he continued 


a priſoner during the remainder of the reign of Ed- 


ward VI. 855 

When the protector's diſgrace was projected, bis 
enemies thought, that they could not employ a more 
ſkilful perſon than Gardiner to draw up the articles of 


impeachment againſt him, and having performed this 


ſervice, he expected his releaſe from the new council, 


but was miſerably diſappointed in his expectations. 


What paſſed during his confinement, is of little con- 
ſequence to the reader; and the conferences he had 


with the lords of the council, and their treatment of 


him, are variouſly repreſented by the Popiſh and Pro- 
teſtant writers. It may, therefore, be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that he once ſigned his approbation of all the 
meaſures that had been taken towards a Reformation; 
notwithſtanding which, the Popiſh writers boaſt his 
ſteady and invariable attachment to the Romiſh reli- 
gion: but this was not the firſt inſtance of his dupli- 
cy. f ; ut 
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f In 1551, after twenty-two fittings of a coutt of de- 
legates, he was deprived of his biſhopric, for diſobe- 
dience and contempt of the king's authority. 

From this time, he remained quiet, and employed 
himſelf in compoſing Latin poems, tranſlations into 


Engliſh verſe of the poetical part of the Old Tefta- 


ment, and ſome polemical tracts. He likewiſe kept 
up his ſpirits, conſoling himſelf with an idea, which he 
often expreſſed, that he ſhould live to ſee another 
change of fortune, and another court, in which he 
mould be as great as ever. 
This prepoſſeſſion of Gardiner' 8, which is not in 
the leaſt wonderful, if the political ſituation of affairs, 
during Edward's illneſs, is duly attended to, was but 
too well founded; for queen Mary, on the third of 
Auguſt, 1553, made her ſolemn entry into the Tower, 
when Gardiner, in the name of himſelf and his fellow- ' 
. the duke of Norfolk, the ducheſs of Somer- 

et, the lord Courtney, and others of high rank, made 
a congratulatory ſpeech to her majeſty, who gave them 
all their liberties, and Lloyd ſays, ſhe kifſed Gardiner, 
and called him her priſoner (a priſoner for her cauſe); 
On the eighth of the ſame month he performed, in the 


queen's preſence, the Romiſh obſequies for the late 


king Edward, whoſe body was buried in Weſtminſter, 
with the Engliſh ſervice, by archbiſhop Cranmer, the 
funeral ſermon being preached by biſhop Day. On 
the ninth biſhop Gardiner went to Wincheſter- houſe, 


in Southwark, after a confinement of ſomewhat more 


than five years. On the twenty-third, he was decla- 
red chancellor of England, though his patent did not 
paſs till the twenty-firſt of September. On the firſt of 
October he had the honour of crowning the queen, 
and on the fifth of the ſame month he opened the firſt 
parhament, in her reign. He was alſo re-choſen chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, and reſtored to the maſterſhip of 
Trinity-hall. 

We 
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We ſhall now be able to diſcover the true character 

of Gardiner, by obſerving his conduct in the different 

capacities of a civilian, a prime miniſter, and an eccle- 
ſiaſtical inquiſitor. 

it has been aſſerted, that he always acted upon 
principle, and if he erred, that he did it conſcientiouſ- 
ly. But Burnet juſtly imputes the frequent changes 
in his political conduct, and his cruelty, to his abject 
and ſervile ſpirit. The reader will judge from the fol- 
lowing facts. Promoting the divorce was the firſt ſer- 
vice he rendered the father; and now reverfing this 
divorce, and branding all who had been concerned in 
it, was the firſt ſervice he performed for the daughter. 
He had alſo aſſiſted, promoted, and defended the 
king's ſupremacy, as much more than any man in the 
kingdom; and had the reputation of penning the pub- 
lications in defence of Henry's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, which he now condemned as null and illegal. 
Theſe do not ſpeak im favour of his integrity as a civi- 
lian and canoniſt. 

Mary, on her acceſſion, had publicly declared, that 
ſhe would force no man's conſcience on account of re- 
ligion. The chancellor, even when no prieſt, was ſtyled 
the keeper of the king's conſcience ; but Gardiner, 
though a prieſt, chancellor, and prime miniſter, advi- 
ſed Mary to violate her promile, as ſoon as he had the 
management of public affairs. For, before the end of 
the.year, all the laws concerning religion, made in the 
reign of Edward VI. were repeated ; and it was enact- 
ed, that there ſhould be no other form of divine ſer- 


vice, but that which was uſed in the laſt year of Hen- 


ry VIII. The convocation was aſſembled, when thoſe 
clergy who were in the Proteſtant intereſt, were threa- 
tened, inſulted, and interrupted in their arguments by 
Dr Weſton, the prolocutor, who ſaid, „Jou have 
the word, but we have the ſword.” By which means 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was reſtored. Soon 
Ater, ſeveral Proteſtant prelates \ were deprived, bee 
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the commiſſions for this purpoſe were directed to Gar 
diner, Bonner biſhop of London, and others. Theſe 
proceedings threatening a ſevere perfecution, above 
eight hundred Proteſtant ſubjects fled the kingdom, 
and they made a timely eſcape; for in the beginning 
of the year 1554, the Marſhalſea in London, and the 
priſons in other parts of the kingdom, were filled with 
pretended heretics. During theſe commencements of 
cruelty, ambatſadors arrived from the emperor Charles 
V. likewiſe king of Spain, to adjuſt a treaty of mar- 
riage between the queen and the emperor's ſon Philip. 
This intended marriage was obnoxious to the whole 
nation, but moſt to the friends of the Reformation, 
who dreaded a. Spaniſh government and a Spaniſh | 
inquiſition; and it. gave riſe to the rebellion, un- 
der Sir Thomas Wyat, in which the duke of Suf- 
folk, though a priſoner in the Tower, was con- 
cerned ; the inſurrection was ſoon quelled; but the 
unfortunate and amiable lady Jane Grey, the moſt 
learned and accompliſhed woman of the age, whom, 
it was thought, the queen would have pardoned, fell 
à victim to this laſt raſh attempt of her father. Lady 
Jane, her huſband, and father were beheaded in April, 
and the princeſs Elizabeth was confined in the Tow- 
er. It is aſſerted by ſome writers, that Gardiner ad- 
viſed the putting her to death, ſaying it was in vain to 
lop off the branches, if they did not deftroy the root, 
the hope of the heritics: but the reſt of the council 
over- ruled this infamous motion. 
A new parliament being called, and great uſe having 
been made of 500,000l. ſent over by the emperor, 
during the elections, the marriage-freaty was approved 
and ratified by both houſes, after which this parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, and in July, the nuptials were 
folemnized at Wincheſter, by Gardiner: Philip being 
in the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, and Mary in her 
thirty-ninth. After the ceremony of marriage, they 
were procjauned king and queen of England, France, 
| Naples, 
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Naples and jeraſulem, to which were added many 


other pompous titles. And in the way to London the. 


royal pair ſtopped at Windſor, where Philip gert in- * 


ſtalled Knight of the Garter. 

A new parliament was choſen, being the third, nnd 
met on the eleventh of November, the chief tranſactions 
of which relating to cardinal Pole, will occur in his 
life; but it muſt be obſerved, that a bill paſſed for re- 
vieing the old ſtatutes againſt heretics, made in the 
reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. and 
now Gardiner being in poſſeſſion of a ſtatute for put- 
ting Proteſtants to death, which he was not tili this 
act paſſed, he took to his aſſiſtance another evil ſpirit, 
worſe than himfef, Bonner, biſhop of London, and 


under the hands of theſe bloody inquiſitors, the flames 


of perſecution blazed forth with redoubled unge! in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Gardiner began with John Rogers, preben di of + 
St Paul's, who was condemned by him, and the coun- 
cil, and burnt in Smithfield, in January 1555 and he 
refuſed to let his wife vifit him after his condemna- 


tion, becauſe he was a prieft, whoſe marriages were 


now declared illegal. Several others of inferior note, 
{ſuffered the ſame month, in London. 4 
At the ſame time, Hooper, bifhop of Glouceſter, 
was re- examined. | 
This eminent prelate was a native of Somerſetſhire, 


born in 1495, and educated at Merton college, Ox- 


ford. Soon after the ſtatute of the fix articles was en- 


forced, he quitted the univerfity, and lived ſome time 


with Sir Thomas Arundel, as his chaplain and ftew- 


ard; but Sir Thomas diſcoveri ing that he was a pro- 
| teſtant, he fled to France; but difliking the conduct 


of the reformed in that kingdom; he returned bome. 
However, finding the perſecution upon the articles 
ſtill continued, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a ſai- 
lor, and got ſafe to Switzerland, where he was kindly 
received by Bullinger, On the acceſſion of Edward 
Vor. 1 _— VL 
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VI. he hame back to England, and was made chaplaicd 
to the protector, and in 1549, he was the chief ac- 
cuter of Bonner, who was then deprived, and never 
torgave him. 

In 15g, Hooper was le biſhop of Werceſter, 
but refuſing to wear the uſual veſtments, Cranmer re- 
fuſed to conſecrate him, and he was ſent to the fleet 
for contumacy; but the following year the affair was 
compromiſed, and he was permitted to hold the bi- 
ſhopric of Worceſter. in commendam with Glouceſter. 

When Mary was ſeated on the throne, he was ſent- 
for, to anſwer to the complaints exhibited againft him 
by Heath (the deprived biſhop of Worceſter) and Bon- 
ner, Who pretended he had falfely accuſed him in the 
late reign, But when he arrived at London, theſe 
charges were dropped; he was proceeded againſt as a 
heretic; and was deprived and condemned by his a- 
vowed enemies, Gardiner and Bonner, two of the 
commiſſioners appointed to deprive the prelates. 

From this time till the before- mentioned re exami- 
nation, he had been confived in the Fleet priſon but 
now he Was removed to Newgate on his refuſing to 
recant. Here he was viſited by Bonner and his chap- 
lains, who offered. him riches and honours, if he would 
become.a'convert to the Romiſh religion; but finding 


their endeavours fruitleſs, they ſpread à report, that N 


he had recanted; and being informed of this treache- 
ry, it afflicted him ſo much, that he wrote a letter to 
his friends, to aſſure them and the public, that he was 
more than ever confirmed in the Proteſtant faith. 
This exaſperated the two biſhops, and Bonner was ſent 
to degrade him in Newgate, not as a biſhop, for they did 
not acknowledge him as ſuch, but as a prieſt: and on 
the firſt of February 1555, he was ſent to Glouceſter, 
guarded by a troop of horſe, and on the ninth, he was 
burnt in that city, in a moſt inhuman manner, the fire 
being made of green wood, fo that he was conſumed 
by low. degr 096, and ſuffered the moſt dreadful tor- 
ments 
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ments with great patience and fortitude, above ties 
quarters of an hour. 


Gardiner. had now. brought ande of the nat emi- 


nent prelates of the reformed religion to the ſtake, but 


Cranmer ſtill remained, who was referved to anſwer 
his particular views. Hè expected that: cardinal Pole 
would ſucceed to the archbithopric of Canterbury, if 
Cranmer was taken off at this time, and the death of 
pope Marcellus II. being daily expected, he was de- 
termined to uſe his intereſt to obtain the papacy for 
Pole, in which caſe he ſhould have no rival for the fee” 
of Canterbury. But though the pope died while Gar- 


diner was holding a kind of congreſs at Calais for a 


treaty of peace between France and Spain, in which 


commiffion the earl of Arundel and lord Paget were 


7 


joined, their united intereſt by letters could not pre- 
vail at Rome, where the conclave choſe: Paul IV. f 
Gardiner before he went upon this embaſſy, had 
left the perſecution of the Proteſtants chiefly. to Bon- 
ner, and upon his return to England, he did not ap- 
pear to be ſanguine in this dreadful bufineſs as before. 
The new pope deteſting Pole, Gardiner held a ſecret 
correſpondence with his holineſs, and had now more 
extenfive views, for he was promiſed a cardinal's hat, 
and the legatine power, as ſoon as Pole could be de- 
cently recalled, after his great ſervices, 40 lately per- 
formed in reconciling England to the fee of Rome. 
But death put a ſtop to his ambitious projects, on 


the 13th of November of this ſame year, in ceurſe of 


which Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Farrar bifhop 
of St David's, befides a great number of private per- 
ſons, had been ſacrificed to his unrelenting cruelty.” 
It is ſaid, he died in great agonies, of a ſuppreſſion of 
urine, but various reports were propagated, reſpect- 
ing both the cauſe and manner of his death. How- 
ever, it is certain, that he was ill from the twenty- 
third of October, the laſt day of his appearance in 
Parliament; and during his 3 it is generally * 
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that he felt ſome remorſe of conſcience for his paſt 
life, frequently exclaiming, Erravi cum Petro, ſed non 
Hewr cum Petro. I have ſinned with Peter, but J 
bare not weep with him.““ 

He died at the palace at Whitehall, from whence 
1 remains were removed to Winchefter houſe in South 
wark, and interred with extraordinary pomp and ſo- 
Emuity. 

This prelate's character may be ſummed up in a 
few words. He was a profeſſed courtier, who could 
make his conſcience yield to the complexion of the 
times; he was a learned man, it is acknowledged, 
but inſtead of being a friend to learned men, as many 
writers have aſſerted, he put them to death, if they 
differcd from him in opinion. He was a crafty nego- 
ciator, but by no means an able ſtateſman, for his ad- 
miniſtration was inglorious both at home and abroad; 
and as for his ſpirit of perſecution, it was the effect of 
2 baſe, narrow mind, and a cruel nature, not of any 
fixed principles of religion, for be never had any. 
His perſon appears to have been very far from agree- 
able; and in a deſcription of him, written by Dr Poy- 
net, who fucceeded him in the fee of Wincheſter, is: 
the following paſſage : 4 This doctor hath a ſwart co- 
Jour, hanging look, frowning brows, eyes an inch with- 
in his head, a noſe hooked like a buzzard, noſtrils 
like a horſe, ever ſnuffing in the wind, and a ſparrow 
mouth.“ But as Poynet had a great diſlike to his 
Predeceſſor, this portrait may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be 
caricatured by perſonal ill- will. 

*2* Authorities, Lord Herbert's Life of Henry 
VIII. Burnet. Biog. eee, and Britiſh ae 
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"THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS CRANMER, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

[A. D. 1498, to I556.] 


N ee eminent prelate was the ſon of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Eſq. and was born at Aflacton, in Notting- 
hamſnhire, in 1489. He was admitted of Jeſus College, 
Cambridge, in 1503, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
unwearied application to his ſtudies. He had been 
tome time fellow of this college, when he married, but 
his wife dying within the years he was again admitted 
into his fellowſhip. 

In the year 1523, he commenced doctor of divinity, 
and became reader of the divinity lecture in his own 
college. | 

He had alſo now acquired ſo much reputation in the 
univerſity, that he was appointed one of the examiners 

of thoſe who commenced batghelors:and doctors in di- 
vinity, and according to whoſe approbations the uni- 
verſity allowed them to procceed. In this office Dr 
Cranmer did much ſervice to the cauſe of religion: for 
it was his cuſtom to examine candidates out of the 
ſcriptures; and he would by no means let them paſs, 
it he found them unacquainted with the ſacred writ- 
a ings. This was a ſort of learning, aol which the friars 

in general were extremely ignorant? : They were much 
better read in Scotus and Aquinas, than in the Bible. 
The friars, therefore, Dr Cranmer ſometimes turned 
back as inſufficient, advifing them to ſtudy the ſcrip- 
tures ſome years longer, before they came for their 
degrees, it being, he ſaid, a ſhame for a profeſſor in 
divinity to be unſkilled in the book, wherein the know- 
ledge of God, and the true principles of Divinity, 
22 chiefly to be found. In conſequence of this be- 
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haviour, he was very heartily hated by the Friars, 


However, fore of the more ingenious of them after- 
wards returned him great and public thanks for retu- 


ſing them their degrees; acknowledging, that having 
been thereby put upon the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 


they had attained to a more ſound knowledge in reli- 
gion, tian they otherwife ſhould have done. 


During Br Cranmer's reſidence at Cambridge, the 
queſtion aroſe concerning king Henry's divorce z and. 


the plague breaking cut in the univerſity about this 


time, he retired to a friends houſe at Waltham-abbey : 


where caſue ny meeting with Gardiner and Fox, the 


one the king's ſecretary, the other his almener, and 
diſcourſing with them about the divorce, he freely de- 
livered his opinion, „That it would be much better, 


to have the queition, whether. 2 man could lawfully 


marry his brother's wife? diſcufſed and decided by the 
divines, upon the authority of God's word, than thus 


from year to year, to prolong the time, by having re- 


courſe to the popes That there was but one truth in 


it, which the ſcripture would ſoon declare and mani- 


feſt, being handled by learned men; and that might. 
be done as well at the unverittes in England, as at 


Rome, or elfewhere.”” This declaration being com- 
municated to the king, it fo highly pleaſed him, that- 


he directly ſaid, the man had the ſow by the right- 
and gave orders, that Cranmer jbouid be ſent 


3, 


4 to court. 


Upon his arrival, which was in 1529, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king, and Sir Thomas Boley n, 


father of Anne Boleyn, was deſired to receive him in- 


to his family, and to furniſh him with ſuch books as 
he ſhould require, to enable him to execute the king's 


command; which was, that he ſhould draw up a de- 


fence in writing of the opinion he had given reſpecting N 


the divorce. In the treatiſe, he ſhewed by the teſti- 


monies of the ſcriptures, of general councils, and an- 
cient writers, that the biſkop of Rome had no autho-- 


rity” 
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rity to diſpenſe with God's word; and from that, he 
proved the illegality of the king's marriage with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, his late brother Arthur's widow.. 
When he had finiſhed that tract, the king ſent him to 
Cambridge to diſpute publicly upon the ſubject, ac- 
companied by Gardiner, Fox, and other learned men, 
and they ſoon brought over a number of divines and 
civilians to Cranmer's opinion ; who, upon his return 
to court was rewarded with a benefice, and the arch- 
deaconry of Taunton. 

The following year Dr Cranmer was ſent by the 
king to France, Italy, and Germany, to diſpute upon 
the ſame ſubject; Sir Thomas Boleyn, now earl of 
Wiltſhire, being made chief ambaſſador upon this-oc- 
calion, and furniſhed with credentials to the reſpective 
_ courts for this purpoſe. In France they convinced 
many learned men. At Rome, Cranmer's treatiſe was 
delivered to the pope, and he offered to juſtify it, at 
2 public diſputation; but, after ſundry promites and 
appointments, no adverſary appeared ;. and at length, 
after ſome private conferences with the chief men about 
the pope, it was openly granted, in the pope's chief 
court,. of the Rota, that the marriage was unlawful ; 
but they ſtill defended the POPE 's authority to n 
with the ſcripture law. 

The earl of Wiltſhire tranſmited ſuch encomiums 
of Cranmer, that the king ſent him a commiſſion to 
be his fole ambaſſador, upon the ſame cauſe to the 
emperor. This gave him an opportunity of travelling 
through Germany, and as the emperor's court at that 
time was conſtantiy in motion, by following it, he be- 
came acquainted with the moſt eminent German di- 
vines and civilians, many of whom embraced his opt- 
nion with reſpect to the marriage. Among others, 
the celebrated Oftander, paſtor of Nuremberg, pub- 
licly defended it, and an intimacy followed, which pro- 
duced a cloſe alliance, for Cranmer married Ofiander” 8 


niece. 
While 
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While Cranmer remained in Germany, the king 
employed him in other negociations, particularly iu 


_ eſtabliſhing a treatiſe of commerce between England, 


and the emperor's dominions in the low countries. 
And he went on a ſpecial embaſſy to the duke of Sax- 
ony and other-Proteſtant princes. 

Upon the death of archbiſhop Warham, the king 
reſolved to place Cranmer at the head of the church; 
and though it is aſſigned as the ſole reaſon for this ex- 
traordinary promotion, that Henry judged him the 
fitteſt perſon among the whole body of the Engliſh 
clergy tor this high ſtation, there can be no doubt that 
ke bad a ſuperior political reaſon, which was, to give 
lanction to his opinion concerning the divorce, on 
whieh he could then paſs a decifive lentence, as head 
of the church, under the king; the pope's authority, 
in this caſe, being already ſubverted in his treatile, 
With this view Dr Cranmer was ordered home, and 
upon his arrival he intreated the king to ſuffer him to 
decline the high honour he offered to conter upon him; 
but Henry inſiſting upon his acceptance of the arch- 
bithopric, Cranmer now ſtarted a new opinion, which 
at firſt ſurpriſed the king, but in the end ſerved to 


ſtrengthen his attachment to him. He aflerted that 
the king was the fupreme governor of the church of 


England, as well in ecclefattical as temporal concerns, 
and that the full right of donation of all benefices and 
bithoprics appertained to him, and not to any foreign 
authority. And, therefore, if he might receive the 
archbiſopric from the king, he would accept it, but 
not (as was then the cuſtom) from the pope, whoſe 
authority within the king's realm he denied. Thus 
was the foundation laid of the ſupremacy of the kings 
of England by this able divine. 

In conformity to this declaration, he was conſecra- 


ted in March 15:3, when he made a notorial proteſt, 


that he did not admit the pope's authority, any far- 
cher than it agreed with the expr eſs word of God, that 
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that it might be lawful for him at all times to ſpeak 


| againſt him, and to impagn his errors when there 


ſhouid be occaſion. The pppe, however, agreeably to 
uſual cuſtom, ſent over the bulls, then judged neceſ- 
fary to complete the inveſtiture, but Cranmer ſurren- 
derd them to the king, from whom alone he conſent- 
ed to hold this digr. ity. 

The firſt ſervice which the new archbiſhop perform- 
ed for ** king, was pronouncing the fentence of his 
divorce from queen Catherine. This was done on the 
2 rd of May. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the biſhops. of London, Bath, and Lincoln, 
being joined in commiſſion with him. 

On the twenty- eighth of the ſame month, he held 
a court at Lambeth, in which he confirmed the king's 
marnage with Anne Boleyn. And at the cloſe of this 
year, when the pope's ſupremacy came under debate, 
the archbiſhop anſwered all the arguments brought in 
defence of it, with ſuch ſtrength and perſpicuity, that 
it was abolithed by the authority of parliament, and 
an act paſſed eſtabliſhing the king*s ſupremacy over 
the chureh. 

The pious archbiſhop. having ſucceeded ſo far, vi- 
gorouſly exerted himſelf to promote the Reformation, 


Ifor which purpoſe, he prevailed upon the convocation 


to petition the king for a tranſlation of the Bible. 
The iffue of this application has been mentioned in 
he life of Gardiner, in giving an account*of his oppo- 
ſition to the work when publiſhed. 

The next ſalutary meaſure to which he gave his ap- 
probation, was the diſſolution of the monaſteries. He 
aw how inconfiſtent thoſe foundations were with the 
eformation of religion, which he then had in view; 
nd propoſed, that out of the revenue of the mona- 
cries, the king ſhould found more biſhoprics ;z that 
he dioceſes being reduced into leſs compaſs, the bi- 
hops might be the better enabled to diſcharge their 


luty. | 
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He farther adviſed, that the king ſhould * have 
the revenues of ſuch monaſteries, as were royal foun- 
dations, endowed by his predeceffors; and that the 
eſtates of the reſt ſhould be employed in founding, 
hoſpitals, grammar ſchools, and other uſcful inſtitu— 
tions. But the courtiers, who hoped to ſhare the 

. Tpoils, voted in parliament, that all the revenues of 
the monaſteries ſhould be appropriated to the king's 
uſe, and this reſolution, having paſſed into a law, the 
archbiſhop, and ſome other prelates, incurred the 
King” s difpleaſure for their good intentions. However, 
the king afterwards complied with part of the archbi- 
ſhop's plan, by founding fix new biſhoprics. 

In 1537, the archbiſhop, with the joint authority 
of the biſhops, publiſhed a book, intituled, The In- 
ſtitution of a Chriſtian Man. This book being com- 
poſed by the biſhops, was moſt commonly called The 
BisH0Ps Book. It contains an explication of the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, and the Sacraments. 

In the year 1539, the intereſt of Gardiner and the 
Popiſh faction increaſed, and then the king's zeal a- 
gainſt heretics appeared 'by his prefſing the bill con- 
taining the fix bloody articles. The archbiſhop argu- 
ed boldly in the houſe againſt it three days ſo ſtrenouſ- 
ly, that, though the king was obſtinate in paſſing the 
act, yet he deſired a copy of his reaſons againſt it; 


and ſhewed no reſentment towards him for his oppoſi- 


tion to it. His majeſty, indeed, would have periua- 


ded him to withdraw out of the houfe, fince he could 


not vote for the bill ; but, after a decent excuſe, Cran- 
mer told him, that he thought himſelf obliged in con- 
ſcience to ſtay and ſhew his diſſent. 

When the bill paſſed, he entered his proteſt againſt 
it; and ſoon after he ſent his wife privately away to 
her friends in Germany. The king, who efteemed him 


For his. integrity and reſolution, ſet the dukes of 100 
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folk and Suffolk, and the lord Cromwell, to aſſure him 
of his favour, notwithſtanding the paſſing of the act. 
After the death of the earl of Eſſex, the archbiſhop 
retired for a time from court, and attended ſolely to 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. And in 1541, he ordered all ſu- 
perſtitious thrines to be taken away from the churches, 
purſuant to the king's letters, which he had lolicited 
tor that purpoſe. 

The following year, he endeavoured to get the ſe- 
vere artidles moderated, and to procure the people the 
fall liberty of reading the Scriptures ; but the Popiſh. 
biſhops fo far prevailed, that the bill was clogged with 
reſtraints and limitations, which made it fall far ſhort 
of the archbiſhop's benevolent deſign. But even as it: 
was, his enemies could no longer brook his introduc- 
tion of further reformation ;. and, therefore, while he 
was piouſly holding a viſitation at Canterbury, they 
collected and drew up articles againſt him, which be- 
ing put in order by Gardiner, and copied by his ſecre- 
tary, he got them ſigned by ſome of the prebendaries 
of Canterbury, and then, in name of the church of 
Canterbury, preſented them to the council. By theſe 
means they came into the king's hands, who perceiving 
that the whole charge was founded in malice, went. 
the ſame evening to amuſe himſelf upon the river, in 
his barge, taking the articles with him, and ordered 
the bargemen to row to Lambeth, the archbiſhop be- 
Ing returned trom Canterbury. The ſervants perceiving 
the king's barge approach the ſhore, appriſed their 
maſter, who was ready upon the ſtairs to receive him; 
but the king ordered him to come into the barge, and 
to ſeat himſelf by him, after which, he began to la- 
ment the growth of hereſy, and the diſſentions, and 
confuſion that were likely to follow; adding, that he in- 
tended to find out the encourager of theſe hereſies, and 
to make him an example to the reſt. He then aſked the. 
archbithop's opinion upon this, who told him, it was 
à very good reſolution, but intreated him to . 

We 
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well what hereſy was, and not to condemn thoſe r as | 
heretics, who ſtood up for the word of God againſt ! 
human inventions. O my chaplain, (replied the F 
king) now I know who is the greateft heretic in Kent,“ 
and then ſhewed him the articles againſt him, his chap- | 
lains, and ſome of his friends, ſigned by fome preben- | 
daries of Canterbury, and juſtices of the peace in Kent. | 
It both ſurpriſed and aMicted the worthy prelate, 
that thoſe of his own church, and juſtices, whom he 
had obliged, ſhould be guilty of ſuch treachery. But 
having looked over the articles, and knowing the falſe- 
hood of them, he kneeled to the king, and acknow- 
ledging that he was ſtill of the ſame opinion with re- 
ſpect to the ſix articles, but that he had done nothing 
againſt them, he deſired his majeſty to grant a com- 
miſſion to whomſoever he pleaicd, to try the truth of 
the accuſations. Then the king jocoſely aſked him, if 
his grace's bed- chamber would ſtand the teft of thote 
articles? The archbiſhop frankly confeſſed, that he 
was married in Germany, during his embaſſy at the 
emperor's court, before his promotion to the fee of 
Canterbury; but, at the ſame time, aſſured the king, 
That, on paſſing that act, he had parted with his wife, 
and ſent her abroad to ber friends. 

The king, in return for his ſincerity, told him, be 
would grant a commiſſion for the trial, but he had 
ſuch confidence in his integrity, that he mould name 
him the chief commiſſioner, being well aſſured, that 
he would bring the truth to light, though it were a- 
gainſt himſelf. He then named Dr Bellhouſe, ſecond 
commilſioner, and left the reſt to the archbiſnop; ad- 
ding, that if he managed the matter wiſely, he would 
diſcover a pretty conſpiracy againſt him. Cranmer 
expoſtulated with great modeſty, againſt the appear- 
ance of partialit7, in making him judge in his own cauſe, 
but the king was determined, and thus they parted. 
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ers, though he Enew they were ſecret favourers of the 
Romiſh faction. Then they went to Fevertham and 
opened their commiſſion, by ſending for two of the 
prebendaries, the principal complainants againſt the 
archbiſhop, who expoſtulated with them on their baſe 
ingratitude, in ſuch pathetic terms, that they could not 


refrain from weeping : after ordering them into cuſto- 


dy, Cranmer left the farther diſcovery of the plot 
againſt him to the other commiſſioners, but they pro- 
ceeding but lowly in the bulineſs, the king ſent Dr 
Leigh, and Dr Taylor, eminent civihans, as new 
Kay ee 8, With trelh inſtructions, Theſe gentle- 

en iſſued orders to the archbiſhop's officers, to go 
is Canterbury, and ſearch the houſes of certain pre- 
bendaries, and others, ſuſpected of the conſpiracy, and 
to bring all letters or other writings they could find 
relative to the arcabilop to them. The ſeveral offi- 

ers executed their duty at the ſame hour, and in a 
Mort ſpacc of time. Ihe whole confpiracy was dit- 
covered, and brought home to Gardiner, Bonner, aud 
others, whole letters were found. Thete letters were 
afterwards peruied by the king; but the -archbithop 
was deeply affected, on finding among the papers, let- 
ters from Dr T hornden and Dr Barber, gentlemen of 
his own houſehold, on whom he had beRowed uncom- 
mon marks of eſteem and friendſhip. But the good 
archbiſhop, after making them paſs ſentence on them- 
{clves, by putting the queſt on, what puniſhments the 
blackeſt ingratitude deſerved, produced their letters; 
and upon Their expreſſing ſincere penitence, he diſ- 
miſſed them from his ſervice, as unworthy of bis fu- 


ture confidence; but he never exprefied the leaſt re- 


ſentment againſt them aiterwards, when he was obli- 
ged to ſee them upon public. occaſions. The archbi- 
ſhop's mild, forz1ving temper, was ſo well known, 
that it became a common faying; Do my lord of 
Canterbury an ill turn, and he will be your friend ever 
after.” | 
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A freſh inſtance of this Chriſtian temper appeared in 
1544; for Sir John Goſtwick, one of the members for 
Bedfordſhire, accuſed the archbithop, in the houte of 
commons, of maniſeſt herefy againſt the ſacrament of 


the altar, in his fermons and lectures at Sandwich, and 


at Canterbury. The king hearing of this, and knows 


ing it to be a freſh effort of a: bpoiated malice, ſent 


a mel age to Goſtwiek, whom ne called varlet, that if 
he did not acknow eige his fault, and fo reconcile 
himſelf to the archbit thop, that he might become his 
good lord, he would foon make him a poor Hoſt wick, 
and puniih him as an example to others; adding, that 
de wondered how Goſtwick, who had never been in 
kent, could hear my lord of Canterbury out of it. 
Goftwick, upon this, repaired to Lambeth, and not 
only obtained the arckbithop's forgivenets, but bis 
Promiſe, which he performed, to iuterecde for him 
with the king. 5 
This year, the archbiſhop's palace at Cant erbury 
was burut down, and his broti. cr-in. Jaw, vi th {zme 
other perions, periſhed 3 in the flames. And ſoof after 
this mi rortunc, the duke of Norfolk, and the reft cf 
the Popiih party in the council, went to tic king, and 
made a forma] complaint againſt the. archbiftlop, al- 
ledging that he, with his learned men, had fo infected 
the kin dom, that the major part of the pebple were 
become abominable heretics; and repreſented that this 
might produce commotions, like thoſe Wich had 
forung up in Germany, on the fame account, Tac 
therefore prayed, that ihe arckbiſhup might be e 
mitted to the Tower, until he could be EX e d, gi- 
ving as a reaſon, that no man would dare to obiest at- 
ters againſt him being a privy counſcllor, till ke was 
co nfined. Their importunities prevailed, but the fame 
night, the king ſent a gentleman of his privy chamber 
to Lambeth, to fetch the archbiſhop; and, lien he 
was come, told him, how he had been daily impertu- 


ned to commit him to priſon, as a favourer of hereiy ; - 
aud 
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and how far he had complied. The archbiſhop thank- 
ed his majeſty tor this timely notice, and declared him- 
ſelf willing to go to the Tower, and ſtand a trial; for, 
being conſcious he was not guilty of any offence, he 
thought that the beſt way to clear his innocence, and 
remove all unreaſonable and grovnelicfs 1 ſulpicions 3. 
The king admiring his ſimplicity, told him, he was in 
the wrong to rely 10 non on his innoceuce; for, if 
he were once under a cloud, and huriicd to priton, 
there would he villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt 
him ; but, while he was at liberty, and his character 

entire, it would not be ſo caſy to ſuborn witneſſes a- 

gainſt him: © and, therefore,“ continued he, “ ſince 
your own unguarded fimplicity makes you leſs cau- 


tious than you ought to be, I will ſuggeſt to you, the 


means of your prefervation. To- morrow, you will be 
ſent for to the privy council, and examined : upon 
this, you are to requeſt, that, fince you have the ho- 
nour to be one of the board, you may have ſo much 
Favour as they would have themſelves; that is, to have 
your accuſers brought before you; and if they oppoſe 
this, and will not comply with your requeſt, but per- 
Kft in ſending you to the Tower, then do you appeal 
from them to our perſon, giving them this ring, (which 
he then delivered to Cranmer) and they ſhall well un- 
derſtand how to act; for they know I never uſe that 


ring for any other purpoſe, but to call matters from 


the council, before me.“ 

The next morning, the arch biſhop was ſummoned to 
the privy- council; ar q when he came there, was demied 
admittance into the council-chamber. When Dr Butts, 
one of the king's s phyſicians, heard of. this, he came to 
the archbiih 10D, who was witing in the lobby amongſt 
the footmen, te thew his reſpect, and to protect him 
from inſults. | 

The king ſoon after ſent for the Do: or, who ac- 
quainted his majeſty with the ſhameiul indignity put 
upon the archbiſhop. ** e king, incenſed that the pri- 
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A freſh inſtance of this Chriſtian temper appeared in 
1544; for Sir John Goſtwick, one of the members for 
Bedfordſhire, accufed the arch bithop, in the houſe of 
commons, of manifeſt hereſy againſt the ſacrament of 
the altar, in his fermons and le cures at Sandwich, and 
at Canterbury. The king hearing of this, and knows 
ing it to be a freſh effort of d appointed malice, ſent 
a mel, age to Goſtwick, whom he called varlet, that if 
he did not acknow edge his fault, and fo reconcile 
himlelf to the archbithop, that he might become his 
good lord, he would foon make him a poor Hoſt wick, 
and punith him as an example to others; nne that 
he wondered how Goſtwick, who had never deen in 
Rent, could hear my lord of Canterbury out of it. 
Goltwick, upon this, repaired to 1 .ambeth „ and not 
onky obtained the archbiſhop's torgivenets, but bis 
Promiſe, which he performed, to iuterecde for him 
with the king. 

This year, the archbiſhop's palace at Canterbury 
was burnt down, and his broti, er- in jaw, with ſome 
other perſons, periſhed in the flames. and ioo after. 
this misfortune, the duke of Norfolk, and the reſt of 
the Popiih party in the counci, went to the king, and 
made a formal complaint againſt the. archunlop, al- 
ledging that he, with his learned men, had to infected 
the Eu lom, that the mayor part of the peopie were 
become abominable kercties; and repreſented that this 
might produce commotions, like thoſe which ha 
forung up in Germany, on the fame account. They 


therefore prayed, that the arc ctbiſhop might be com- 


mitted to the Tower, until he could! be examined, gi- 
ring as a reaſon, that no man would dare to ob ect mats 
ters againſt him being a privy eier till ke was 
confined. Their importunities prevaiied, but the ſame 
night, the king ſent a gentleman of his privy chamber 
to Lambeth, to fetch the archbiſhop; and, lien he 
was come, told him, how he had been daily importu- 

ned to commit him to priſon, as a favourer of 8 5 
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and how far he had complied. The archbiſhop thank- 
ed his majeſty for this timely notice, and declared him- 
felf willing to go to the Tower, and ſtand a trial; for, 
being conſcious he was not zmlity of any offence, he 
thought that the beſt way to clear his indoc ence, and 
remove all unreaſonable and groundleſs ſuſpicions. 
The king admiring his fimplcity, told him, he was in 
the wrong to rely 10 much on his Jnnocence ; for, if 
he were once under a cloud, apd burried to priſon, 
there would be villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt 
him; but, While he was at liberty, and his character 
e it mach not be ſo caſy to ſuborn witneffes a- 
gainſt him: „and, therefore, continued he, “ fince 
your own unguar ded fimplicity makes you lefs. © cau- 
tious than you ought to be, I will ſuggeſt to you, the 
means of your preſervation. To-morrow, you will be 
ſent for to the prigy council, and examined: upon 
this, you are to requeſt, that, fince you have the ho- 
nour to be one of the board, you may have ſo much 
Favour as they would have them e - that is, to have 
your accuſers brought before you; and if they oppoſe 
this, and will not comply with your requeſt, but per- 
ſiſt in ſending you to the Tower, then do you appeal 
from them to our perſon, giving them this ring, (which 
he then delivered to Cranmer) and they ſhall well un- 
derſtand how to act; for they know I never uſe that 
ring for any other purpoſe, but to call matters from 
the council, before me.“ 
The next morning, the arch biſhon was ſummoned to 
the privy- council; and when he came there, was denied 
admittance into the council- chamber. When Dr Butts, 


one of the king's phyſicians, heard of. this, he came to 


the archbiihon, who was waiting in the lobby amongft 
the foot men, te ſhew his reſpect, and to protect him 
from ſults. 

The king ſoon after ſent for the Do or, who ac- 
quainted his majeſty with the ſhamerul indignity put 
upon the archbiſhop. Tb e king, incenſed that the pri- 
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mate of all England ſhould be uſed in ſo contamelious 


a manner, immediately ſent to commandithem to admit 
the archbiſhop into the council-chamber. At his en- 


trance, he was ſaluted with an heavy accuſation of ha- 


ving infected the whole realm with herefy ; and order- 
ed to the tower, till the whole of this charge was tho- 
roughly examined. The archbiſhop deſired to fee the 
informers agarnft him, and to have the liberty of de- 
fending himſelf before the conncil, and not to be ſent 
to priſon on bare ſuſpicion : but, when this was abſo- 
lutely denied him, and he found that neither argu- 
ments nor intreaties would prevail, he appealed to the 
king; and producing the ring he had given him, por a 
ſtop to their proceedings. 

When they came before the king, he ſeverely repri- 

manded them; expatiated on his obligations to Cran- 
mer for his fidelity and integrity ; and charged them, 
if they had any affection for him, to expreſs it by their 
love and kindneſs to the archbiſhop. 

Cranmer having eſcaped this ſnare, ſhewed not the 


leaſt reſentment for the injuries done to him; and, 


from this time, had ſo great a ſhare in the king's fa- 
vour, that nothing farther was attempted acainſt him 
in this reign. | 

Our indef: itigable prelate now ſet about a reviſion | 
and alteration of the eccleſiaſtical laws of England, 
which being founded on the canon law, were incom- 
patible with the king's ſupremacy, or the general prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. But when by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of his friends he had completed a new body 
of eccleſiaſtical laws, he had the mortification-to find 
his intereſt not ſuffcient to get them confirmed by par- 
liament. 

Henry VIII. died ſoon after, and archbiſhop Cran- 
mer had the honour to place the crown on the head 
of 705 ſucceſfor, ard now having a Proteſtant prince 
on the throne, and being himſelf one of the regency, 


many meaſures were taken, ed by the protec- 
| tor 
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tor, to perfect the Reformation. The archbiſhiop pro- 
. cured a repeal of the ſtatute of the fix articles: he 
held a convocation in November, 1547, in which he 
exhorted the clergy to throw off the corrupt innova- 
tions of Popery, and to-ſtudy the Scriptures; the com- 
munion in both kinds was éeſftabliſhed; the marriage of 
Prieſts declared lawful by a majority; and other mea- 
ſures taken, {favourable to the new religion, in this 
convocation, And 1t was obſerved, that Gardiner and 
Bonner were uncommonly afiduous in executing the 
archbithop's orders or ſuppreſling ridicuious proceſ- 

ſions in their dioceſes. The following year, Cranmer 
publiſhed a catechi »Y or ſhort inſtruction in the | 0 
Chriſtian religion for the uſe of children and young | 
PFerſons, and 2 Latin treatiſe, againſt unwritten veri- 1 
ties; intended to prove, that all idle traditions are to 
be diſregarded; and that the Bible ſhould be conſider- 1 
ed as the. only oracle of ſalvation. He likewite obtain- 1 
ed an order or council tor the total removal of ail ilar 
ges from the churches. 

Hitherto, the conduct of archbithop Cranmer had 
been in every refpect irreproachable, but in the year 
1549, he obtained a commiſſion, together with Lati- 
mer, Ridiey, and others, by no means conformable to 
the par! it or principles of true Chriſtianity as it is found 
in the Scriptures, Which he profeſſed to make the ſole 
rule of all his actions. Complaint had been made to 
the council, that with other toreigners who had lately 
been e ncouraged, being Proteſtants, flying from per- 
ſecution, to come to England, ſeveral anabaptiſts and 
others, who taught ſtrange doctrines, were ar rived and 
were propagating their errors. The commiſſioners 
were therefore authored to endeavour to reclamthem, | 
but if they perſiſted in their opinions to excommuni- 
cate them, and deliver tnem over to the ſecular power 
to be farther proceeded againſt, This commiſſion 
wore the aſpect of Popiſh periccution ; for the mode 
o proceeding was the ſame, only it G:tered as to the 
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objects; and it is ſaid, it was framed after a commit. 
fion given to Gardiner and Bonner in the laſt reign, 
to enforce the obſervance of the bloody ſtatutes, 
However this be, too true it is, to the eternal diſho- 
nout of Cranmer, that he paſied ſentence of death on 
a poor ignorant woman, one Joan Bocher, who deſer- 
ved the pity of a learned Chriſtian biſhop, rather than 
condign puniſhment. | 

She denied © that Chriſt was truly incarnate of the 
Virgin, whoſe ficih being ſinful, he could take none 
of it: but the word, ſhe ſaid, by the conſent of the 
inward man in the Vi irgin, took fleſh of her.” Theſe 
were her words, and they are to the full as intelligible 
as moſt of the opinions broacked by the learned com- 
mentators, in the dark ages of ſuperſtition, or by our 


modern enthufiaſts, on the ſame inexplicable ſubject. 


We are ſorry to add, thar our archbiſhop over-ruled 
the diſcerning young monarch, who was againft fign - 
ing a warrant for her execution, and when he did ſet 
his hand to it, it was with tears in his eyes, and a pro- 
teſtation, that if he did wrong, it was in ſubmiſſion to 
the archbiſhop's authority, who muſt anſwer for it to 
God. This made a ſenſible impreſſion on Cranmer, 
and both he and Ridley took great pains to convert 
the woman, delaying the execution from time to tune 
for this purpoſe ) but as ſhe abſolutely refuſed to ab- 
Jure her opinions, he was burnt in May, 1550, and 
not long after, George Van Parre, 2 Dutchman, was 


condemned by the commiſſioners and committed to 


the flames, for maintaining that God the Father was 
the only God, and that Chriſt was not very God. 


This year, the archbiſhop, and other commiſſioners, 


deprived Gardiner : Bonner had ſhared the ſame fate 
a few months before. He alſo ordained feveral prieſts 
and deacons, for the firſt time, according to the form 
tet forth in the bock of Common Prayer, which having 
been reviſed, and amended, was eſtabliſhed by act of 
parliament in 7552, Cranmer, had now publiſhed his 


Treatile 
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Treatiſe of the Sacrament, in which he confutes the 
doctrine of the real preſence, and this tract gave great 
offence to the Popiſh party, by whom Gardiner was 
perſuaded to write againſt it, and the archbiſhop was 
ſeverely reproached for having perſiſted ſo many years 
in the belief of the real preſenge, and then denying it 
ſo ſuddenly ; and, indeed, Cranmer owned that Rid- 


ley's converſation had led him to this late diſcovery of 


his former error. In the courſe of this year, the arch- 
biſhop had two ſevere fits of illneſs, which prevented 
his attendance at the council-board, till the affair of 
the ſucceſſion in favour of lady Jane Grey was partly 
determined. It appears, that he oppoſed it, eſpecial- 
ly the excluſion of the princeſs Elizabeth; but in the 
end, he ſubſcribed, and after Edward's death, he o- 
penly appeared for lady Jane, and was one of her 
council. But upon the acceffion of Mary, a falle re- 


port was raiſed, that archbiſhop Cranmer, in order to 


make his court to the queen, had offered to reſtore 
the Latin fervice, and that he had already faid maſs 
in his cathedral church at Canterbury. To vindicate 
himſelf from this vile and baſe aſperſion, the archbi- 
ſhop publiſhed a declaration, in which he not only 
cleared himſelf from that unjuſt imputation, but alſo 
made a challenge, with the aſtiftance of Peter Martyr, 
and a few more, to maintain by a public diſputation, 
the liturgy eſtabliſned in the late reign. This declara- 
tion ſoon fell into the hands of the council, who cited 
him to appear in the Star Chamber, where he was aſx - 
ed, if he was the author of that ſeditious declaration 
that was given out in bis name. 


Cranmer acknowledged it to be his; but Sem 


ed that it had, contrary to his intention, ſtolen abroad 


in an imperfect condition: for his deſign was to review 
and correct it; and then, after he had put his ſeal to 


it, to fix it up at St nd. and on all the church 


doors in London. 
Contrary 
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Contrary to his own expectations, be was diſmiſſed 
after this cxamination, though he ſaw his anſwer had 
enraged the cominittioners ; "and now his friends who 


foreſaw this ftorm, adviſed him to conſult his fatety by 


retiring beyond fea. But he thought it would reflect 
a great diſhonour on the cauſe he had eſpouſed, if he 
ſhould deſert his ſtation at ſuch a time as this; and he 
choſe rather to hazard his life, than give fuch juſt cauſe 
of icandal and offence. _ In a few days after, he was 
ſummoned to attend the council, and was charged 


with hich treaſon againſt the queen, which he had ag- 


gravated by diſperſing ſeditious bills, exciting tumults, 
to the great diſquiet of the ſtate. 
In November, Itch, archbiſhop Cranmer was attaint- 


ed by the parliament, and adjudg ed guilty of high trea: 


fon. His ſee was hereupon declared void; and on the 
tenth of December, the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury gave commiſſions to ſeveral perſons to excreiſe 
archiepiſcopal juriſdiction in their name, and by their 
authority. The queen alſo now gave her ſubjects a 

ſpecimen of her bigotry, ingratitude, and 5 
She was under perſonal obligations to Cranmer, of the 
higheſt nature, who had interceded for her with her 
father, when be had reſolved to put her to death pub- 
licly, for adhering to the cauſe of her mother, and re- 
fufing to ſubmit to him after their ſeparation. Nei- 
ther the Duke of Norfolk, nor Gardiner, though they 
were then in power, would venture to plead for her; 
but our archbiſhop boldly repreſented to the king, 
that ſuch an act would fill all Europe with horror and 
aſtonihment. But the fame prelate divorced her mo- 
ther, and. he was a heretic; theſe two crimes were 
thought ſufficient to cancel every obligation; and, 
therefore, with true Jeſuitical ſubtilty, ſhe pardoned 
him the treaſon, but left him in cuſtody, in the bands 
of his bitter enemies, to ſufter a more cruel death, as 


A heretic. | 
In 
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| In April, 1554, the archbiſhop was removed from 
the Tower to Oxford, to diſpute with ſome ſelect per- 
ſons of both univerfities. At the firſt appearance of 
the archbiſhop in the public ſchools, three articles 
were given him to ſubſcribe; in which the corporeal 
preſence, by tranſubſtantiation, was afterted, and the 
maſs affirmed to be a propitiatory ſacrifice for the 
fias of the hving and the dead. Theſe, he declared 
freely, he eſteemed croſs untruths; and promiſed to 
give an antwer concerning them in writing. 
Accordingly, he drew it up; and, when he was 
brought again to the ſchools to diſpute; he delivered 
the writing to Dr Weſton, the prolocutor. At eight 
in the morning the diſputation began, and held Ul 
two in the afternoon : all which time, the archbiſhop 
conftantly maintained the truth, with great learning 
and courage, againſt a multitude of clamorous and in- 
ſolent opponents; and three days after, he was again 
brought forth to oppoſe Dr Harpsfield, who was to 
reſpond for his decree in divinity : and here he acquit- 
ted himſelf ſo well, clearly. ſhewing the groſs abſurdi- 
ties, and en difficulties of the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, that Weſton himſelf, as great a bi- 


got as he was, could not but diſmiſs him with com- 


mendatjon. In theſe diſputations, with other ſlander- 
ous repfoaches, the archbiſhop was accuſed of corrup- 
ting and falſifying a paſſage which, in his book of the 
Sacrament; he had quoted from St Hilary. In an- 
ſwer to which, he replied, that he had tranſcribed it 
verbatim from the printed book ; and that Dr Smith 
one of their own divines, there preſent, had quoted it 


word for word alſo. But Smith made no reply, being 


conſcious that it was true. 

When the diſputation was over, one Mr Heleot re- 
membering that he had Smith's book, went directly 
to his chamber in Univerſity-college ; and comparing 
it with Cranmer's, found the quotations exactly to a- 


gree. He afterwards looked into a book of Gardiner's 
called, 
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called, © The Devil's Sophiſtry, where the ſame paſ- 


fage was cited; and both the Latin and Engliſh agreed 
exactly with Cranmer' s quotation and tranflation, 
Upon this, he refolved to carry the ſaid hooks to the 

archbiſhop in priſon, that he might produce them in 
his oven vindication. 

When he came thither, he was topped and brought 
before Dr Weſton and his colleagues, who, upon jn. 
formation of his def: Sn, charged him with treaſon, and 

abetting Cranmer in his hereſy; and committed him 
to priſon. The next day, be was again brought before 
them; and they threaten: d to ſend him to Gardiner, 
to be tried for treaſon, unleſs he would fubſcribe to 
the three articles concerning which this deputation had 
been held. This he then refuſed ; but, being ſent for 
again, after the condemnation of Cranmer, throngh 
fear, he conſented to it; yet not till they had aſſured 


him, that, if he finned by fo doing, they would take . 


the guilt upon themſelves, aud anſwer for it to God: 
and yet even this ſubſcription, of which he afterwards 
heartily repented, could not prevail for the reſtoring 
his books, Teſt he ſhould ſhew them to their ſhame; 
nor for his entire diſcharge, the maſter of Univerſity- 
college being commanded to keep a ſtrict watch over 
him till Gardiner's pleaſure concerning bim was 
knovn ; and, if he heard nothing from him in a fort- 
mig! Sht's time, then to expel him the college for his of- 
ies. 
On the twentieth of: April, Oratiner was brought 
t Mary 8 , before the queen's commiſſioners ; and 
8 to ſubſcribe, was pronounced an heretic, and 
ſentence of condemnation read againſt him as ſuch: 
upon which gi archbiſhop faid, “ From this your un- 


Juſt judgment and ſentence, I appeal to the juſt judge- 
ment of the 3 Imighty, truſting to be preſent with him 
in heaven.” After this, his ſervants were diſmiſſed 


from their attendance, and he was more cloſely con- 
fined in priſon. 'The commiſllonere and a Popith con- 
vocation 
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vocation then met, and did archbiſhop Cranmer the 
honour to order his book of the Sacrament to be 
burat, in company with the Englith Bible and Com- 
mon- Prayer Book. 

In 1555, a new commiſſion was Gat from Rome 
for the trial- of archbiſhop Cranmer for here:y ; the 
former ſentence again him being void in law, Boe auie 
the authority of the pope was But then re- eſtabl ſhed. 
ne commiſlioners were Dr Lrocles, biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, the Pope's Celegate, Dr apr and Dr Mar- 
tin, doctors of the civil law, the gucen s S commillioners. 

On the 12th of September they met at St Mary's 
church, and commanded the arc hbiſhop to be broug!.t 
before them. To the queen's.commiſlioners, as re- 
preſenting 2 the ſupreme authority of the nation, he pald 
all due reſpect, but bieten refuſed to ſhow any to 
the pope's repreſentatiye, leit he ſhould ſeem to make 
the leait acknowledgement of bis u durped ſupremacy. 

He was charged with blaſphemy aud heref Ys 108 
waat he had done and WHELCA gait i the pope's: au- 
thority; with perjury in violating his oath to the pope; 
4 4 with incontiucncg, on account of his meriiage. 
The archbiſhop defended himſeif with great reſolution, 
and antwered lictcen taterrogatories, Which were put 
to him; after which Brooks, it the pope's name, ci- 
ed him to ap Pear at Rome, within cighty days, there 
to deliver lus vindication in Lay 0 : ati act of the moſt 
flagrant injuſtice, as it was out of Bis power to com 
Piy, it he had theugat it Ars oper, being kept a Re 
priſoner all the time. To add to the abſurdity „ as well 
as the cruelty of theſe proceedings, letters executory 
addreſſed to Philip and Mary, Bonner, biſhop of Lou 
don, and Thirlby, bifhop of Ely, to degrade and de- 
Drive him, arrived in England from the pope on the 
34th of December; in which letters he was declared | 
contumacious for not appearing at Rome. 

Some time before the archbiſhop” 5 GORTAGALIONs he 


wrote two letters to the queen, in which he repreſent- 
| ed 
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ed to her the great evils w hich would reſult from the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the pope's auth ority in England; 

Which, he ſaid, would ſubveit not only the laws of 
the 2. but the laws of God. He ailo endeavour- 
ed to convince her of the erroneouſneſs of the Romiſn 
doctrine of the ſacrament. He vindicated himſelf in 
his refuſal to acknowledge the Papal authority; and 
reminded her majeſty, that at her coronation, ſhe took 
an-oath to the pope, to be obedient to him, to defend 
his perſon, and to maintain his authority, honour, 
laws, and privileges; and, at the ſame time, another 
oath to the kingdom, to maintain the laws, liberties, 
and cuſtoms of the ſame. Re entreated her {ericuſly 
to examine both oaths, and to fee how well they 


would agree, and then to act as ker conſcience honld | 


d, he ſaid, that there were contradic- 


direct. He feare 
vo ; and that thoſe who ſhould have in- 
. 


tions in her oat 
fo _— her mare 
duty therein. 110 e complained, that he was kept from 
the SE mpany of learned men, from books, from coun- 
ſel, and from pen and ink, except what was now 
granted him, in order to write to her majeſty. And 
as to his appearance at Rome, if ſhe would give him 
leave, he ſaid, he would appear there; and he truſted 
In God, that he would enable him to defend His truth 
there as well as here. | 

The delay in the proceedings againſt Eranmer have 
955 accounted for in the life of Gardiner; and will 
be further noticed in the memoirs of cardinal Fole. 
The mortifying ceremony of degradation was not per- 


formed till the fourteenth of February, 1556, When 


the are hbiſhop was brought before Bonner and Thirl- 
by. After they bad read their commiſtion from the 
pope, Bonner, in a ſcurrilous oration, inſulted over 
him in a moſt unchriſtian manner; for which he was 
often rebuked by Thirlby. When Bonrer had fimih- 
ed his invective againſt him, they proceeded to degrade 
him; and, that they might make tim as ridiculous: as 

poſible, 


ty thoroughly, had not done their 
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poſſible, the epiſcopal habit they put on him was made | 
of canvas. Then the archbiihop, pulling out of his 
fieeve a written appeal; delivered it to them, ſaying, 
„J appeal to the next general council.“ 

When they had degraded him, they put on him an 
old thread bare gown, and a townfman's coat ; and in 
that garb delivered him over to the ſecular power. 
As they were leading him to priſon, à gentleman came 
and gave fome money to the bailifts for the archbiſhop: 
but this charitable action gave ſuch offence to Bonner, 
that he ordered the gentleman to be ſeized ; and, had 
he not found great friends to intercede for kim, would 
kave ſent him up to the council to be tried for it. 

While the archbiſhop continued in priſon, no en- 
deavours were omitted to bring him over to the 
church of Rome. Many of the moſt eminent divines 
in the univcrhity reforted to him daily, hoping, by ar- 
zuments and perſuafions, to prevail, but in vain. At 
length, his enemies finding that neither threats, nor 
fallacious arguments, could ſhake the fortitude of his 
foul, fell upon a ſtratagem which proved fatal to his 
reputation. . They removed him From priſon to the 
lodgings of the dean of Chriſt- church; they treat- 
ed him with the greateſt civility aud reſpect, made 
him large promiſes of the qucen's favour, and 
the reſtitution of kis former dignities, if he would 
only ſet his name to a paper. Be refifted their impor- 
tunities for ſome time, but by continual repreſenta- 
tious of the difference between the proſpect of living. 
uiany years honoured and efteemed, and the horrors of 
voluntarily potting a period to his days, by the ter- 
rible death of fire, human 9 gave Way to the temp- 
tation; and, in an unguarded moment, he figned a re- 
nunciation of the Proteſtant, and an acknowledgement 
of his belief of the Romiih religion, in the moſt ample 
terms, declaring himſelf forry for his paſt errors, ex- 
Horting all whom he had miſled to return to the Ro- 
miſh faith, and proteſting, that he had ſigned the pa- 
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per willingly, and ſolely for the acquittal of his con- 
ſcience. 

When the Popiſh party had obtained this triumph 
over the unfortunate aches p, they cauſed his re- 
cantation to be printed and diſperſed with all expedi- 
tion; and now the mean, baſe perfidy, and treachery 
of his perſecutors, manifeſted itſelf in the blackeſt co- 
jours. Even the queen, whoſe honour was concern- 
ed, that the promiſes made in her name ſhould not be 
violated, was the firſt to declare, that his recanting 
muſt not ſerve his turn, though it would be ſufficient in 
all other caſes. ' It was, indeed, good (ſhe ſaid) for 
his ſoul, that he had repented, and might do good to 
others; but yet the ſentence muſt be executed. Her 
majeſty ſeems to have adopted the opinion, mantained 
by ſome of her own church, that faith was not to be 
Kept with heretics. 

The warrant for the archbiſhop? s execution was ac- 
cordingly ſent down to Oxford, but he was kept in 
profound ignorance of this fatal mandate, from their 
apprehenſion that he would retract the recantation 
drawn from him, by their infamous deluſions. 

Dr Cole, provoſt of Eton, was likewiſe appointed 
to preach a fermon at the ſtake, and the day before the 
execution, he viſited the archbiſhop in priſon, to ex- 
hort him to remain ſtedfaſt in the faith, to which he 
had ſubſcribed, but he made no mention of his ap- 
e death. 5 

On the 21ſt of March, 15 13 the day ted for 
this authoriſed murder, ſeveral members of the coun- 
cil, and other perſons of rank, who had been ſent to 
Oxford by the Court, to prevent any tumult, which 
might happen upon the octafion, aſſembled early in 
the morning, which provihg rainy, it was agreed, that 
the ſermon intended to have been preached at the ftake, 
ſhould be preached at St Mary's church, and accord- 
ingly, the archbiſhop was brought there by the may- 
| Pls * by 3 lord Williams and other courti- 
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ers; and placed on a low ſcaffold oppoſite the pul- 
it, 

N Then Dr Cole began bis ſermon; the chief ſcope where - 
of was, to endeavour to give ſome reaſons why it was 
expedient that Cranmer ſhould ſuffer, notwithſtanding | 
his racantation: and, in the cloſe, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf particularly to the archbiſhop, exhorting him to 
bear up with courage againſt the terrors of death; 
and, by the example of the thief on the croſs, encou- 
raged him not ta deſpair, ſince he was returned, 
though late, into the boſom of the catholic church, 
and to the profeſſion of the true apoftolical faith. * 
The archbiſhop, who, till now, had not the leaſt 
noice of his intended execution, was ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the baſe treachery and unparalleled cruelty of 
their proceedings: During the whole ſermon he wept 
inceſſantly : ſometimes lifting up his eyes to Heaven; 
ſometimes caſting them down to the ground, with 
marks of the utmoſt dejection. 
When it was over; Cole defired him to make an o- 
pen declaration of his faith, as he had promiſed, upon 
which he knelt down, and prayed in the moſt fervent 
manner; then riſing, he exhorted the people not to 
Tet their minds upon the world ; to obey the queen ; 
to live in mutu ie: to avoid covetouſneſs; and to 
be charitable to the poor. Then he repeated the a- 
poſtles Creed, and profeſſed his belief thereof, and of 
all things contained in the Old and New Teſtament : 
after which he declared his great unfeigned repentance 
for having, contrary to his faith ſubſcribed the Popiſh 
doctrines; lamented it with many tears; and declared, 
that the hand, which had ſo offended, mould be burnt 
before the reſt of his body. Then he renounced the 
ope, in the moſt expreſs terms; and profeſſed his be- 
lier concerning the Euchariſt, to be the ſame with that 

he had aſlerted in his book againſt Gardiner. 
This was a mortifying diſappointment to the Papiſts; | 
they made loud clamours, and charged him with hypo- 
Ly $ criſy 
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eriſy and faleſhood. To which he meekly replied, 
That he was a plain man, and never acted the hypo- 
crite, but when he was ſeduced by them to a recanta- 
tion.—He would have proceeded, but Dr Cole cried 
out from the pulpit, © Stop the heretic's mouth, and 
take him away. Upon which, they pulled him down 
with violence, and hurried him to the place of execu- 
Von, the ſame where Latimer and Ridley bad ſuffered 
the year before. He approached it with a chearful 
countenance ; and, notwichſtanding the earneſt ſolici- 
tations of many of the Papiſts, continued ſtill to de- 
clare his utter abhorrence of the Popith errors, and 
- hearty repentance for baving recanted. 
After this, he kneeled down and prayed ; and then 
having undreſſed himſelf, and taken leave of his friends, 
he was bound to the ſtake. As ſoon as the fire was 
kindled, he ſtretched forth his right arm, and held it, 
ſtedfaſtly and without ſhrinking, in the flame (only 
once he wiped his face with it) till it was quite con- 
ſumed, which was fome time before the fire reached his 
body, but he did not expreſs any great ſenſation of 
Pain. He often cried out, © This unworthy hand! 
this unworthy band!“ and, lifting up his eyes to hea- 
ven, expired, repeating the dying words of St Stephen, 
„Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit !?? 
: Archbiſhop Cranmer was a. prelate of confiderable 
abilities and learning; but he kad chiefly directed his 
ſtudies to thoſe branches of knowledge that were moſt 
immediately connected with his own profeſſion. Mr 
Open lays, &« He had applied himſelf ir Cambridge 
to the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages; 
Which, though eſteemed at that time as the mark of 
hereſy, appeared to him the only fources of attaining 
a critical knowledge of the ſcriptures. He had fo ac- 
curately ſtudied canon law, that be was eſteemed the 
beſ: canoniſt in England ; and his reading in theology 
was ſo extenſive, and his collections from the fathers 
fo very voluminous, that there were very few points, 
| lay 
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in which he was not accurately informed; and on 
which he could not give the opinions of the ſeveral 
ages of the church from the times of the apoſtles. If 


1 had not ſeen with my own eyes,” ſays Peter Martyr, 


I could not eaſily have believed, with what infinite 
pains and labour he had digeſted his great reading into 
particular chapters, under the heads of councils, ca- 
nons, decrees, &c.” His library was filled with 'a 
very noble collection of books, and was open to all 
men of letters. He roſe commonly at five o *clocks 
and was a great cconomilt of his time. He accuſ- 
tomed himſelf much to read and write in a ftanding 


_ poſture, eſteeming conſtant fitting very pernicious to 


a ſtudious man. 

He was very kind to his ſervants and dependents, 
and extremely hoſpitable and generous to the poor. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, that archbiſhop Cranmer “ laid out 


all his wealth on the poor, and pep uſes. He had 
hoſpitals and ſurgeons in his hou 


for the king's ſea- 
men z .he gave penſions to many of thoſe that had fled 
out of Germany into England; and kept up that which 
is hoſpitality indeed at his table, where great numbers 
of the honeſt and poor neighbours were always invi- 


ted, inſtead of the luxury and extravagance of great 


entertainments, which the vanity and exceſs of the age 
we live in has honoured with the name of hoſpitality.” 

* Authorities. Fox. Memoirs of Cranmer, by 
Strype. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation. Gil> 
pin's Lute of Archbiſhop Cranmer. 
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(Including Memoirs of EDMunD BONNER, Biſhop cf. 
LONDON.) 


A. D. T1500, to 1558. 


EGINALD POLE was deſcended from royal 
| blood, being a younger ſon of Sir Richard Pole, 
lord Montagne, Knight of the Garter, and coulin- 
german to Henry VII. by Margaret, his wife, daugh- 
ter of George, duke of Clarence, younger brother to 
king Edward IV. He was born at Stoverton - Caille, 
in Staffordſhire, in the year 1500; and, at about the 
age of twelve, was ſent to Magdalen College, in Ox- 
ford, where an apartment was provided for him in the 
preſident's lodgings. The famous Linacre, and Wil- 
liam Latimer, two of the greateſt maſters of thoſe times 
in the Greek and Latin tongues, were our young noble- 
man's principal preceptors; and he made a confiderable 
Progreſs in his ſtudies under them. © 
In 1517, he was made prebendary of Roſcomb, in 
the church of Saliſbury ; to which the deanry of Exe- 
ter, and other valuable preferments, were added about 
two years aiter. But he did not take any orders, as 
moſt writers have afferted, Eo, 

He was now nineteen years of age, and, having laid 
the foundation of learning at Oxford, it was determi- 
ned to ſend him, for farther improvement, to Italy, 
where the liberal arts and ſciences then flouriſhed ; 
and for this purpoſe, an eftabliſhment ſuitable to his 
rank was provided by the king, who allowed him a li- 
eral yearly penſion, befides the income of his eccle- 


ſiaſtical preferments. | 

He was therefore accompanied to Ttaly by ſeveral 
learned Engliſhmen, beſides a proper retinue of atten- 
EET, KC; dauts ; 
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gants; ; and after viſiting ſeveral other univerſities, he 
ſettled at Padua ; where his houſe ſoon became the re- 
ſort of the moſt eminent literati of the age, with tome 
of whom he formed an intimacy which laſted for life. 
Of theſe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed by him were, Bembo, 
Sadolet, Longolius, and Thomas Luplet, a learned 
_ Engliſhman, whom he took into his family, and by bis 
recomendation, Eraſmus opened a correſpondence with 
our young ſtudent, which produced a friendly inter- 
courſe between them. As to the profeſſors, knowing 
how nearly he was related to the king of England, 
they ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to complete his e- 
ducation, and as they likewiſe partook of his noble li- 
berality, they were not ſparing of the moſt flattering 
encomiums on his genius and accompliſhments, taking 
care to publith that their pupil was an honour to them, 
and an ornament to the univerfity. From Padua he 
went to Venice, where he continued ſome time, and 
then viſited other parts of Italy. 

Having ſpent five years abroad, he was recalled 
home: but being very defirous to ſee the jubilee, which 
was celebrated at Rome in 1525, he took a tour to that 
city ; from whence paſling by Florence, he returned 
to England, before the end of the year; and was received 
with great affection and honour, by the court and no- 
bility. But devotion and ſtudy being his ſole delight, 
he retired to the convent of the Carthuſians at Sheen, 
in Surrey, where he had received the firſt rudiments of 
education, having obtained a grant from the king of 
the apartment which the late Dr Colet had built for 
his own uſe. 

He had paſſed two years with creat pleaſure in this 
retirement, when king Henry VIII. began to ftart his 
ſcruples about the lawfulneſs of his marriage with 
queen Catherine. Pole, forſeeing the troubles which 
this incident muſt occaſion, and that he ſhould not 
_ eſcape being involved in them, if he ſtaid in the king- 

Jom, reſolved to withdraw; and obtained his majeſ- 
12298 ty s 
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ty's leave to go to Paris in 1529. Here; carrying ſome 
learned perſons in his train, he paſſed his time in lite- 
rary eaſe, till the king, proſecuting the affair of the 
divorce, and ſending to the moſt celebrated univerſities 
in Europe for their / op:mon on his caſe, commanded 
him to aſſiſt his agents in procuring the ſubſcription. 
and ſeal of the univerſity of Paris to the illegality of 
the marriage. „ : 
Pole, being of the contrary opinion, ag it appeared 
afterwards, excuſed himfelf to the king in his letters 
by ſaying, that his ſtudies had lain another way, But 
Henry was ſo much diſpleaſed, that, when his kinf- 
man returied home, not long after, he was adviſed, 
by all means, to clear himſelf of all difloyalty, and 
appeaſe his majeſty's anger: and, having averted the 
ſtorm for the preſent, by his ſubmiſſion, he retired to 
his former ſolitude at Sheen. 
About two years after this, the meaſure was ſecret- 
ly reſolved upon of deciding the king's cauſe.indepen- 
_ dently of the Pope; and as Pole was univerſally efteemed 

for his learning and piety, and was beſides of the roy- 
| al blood, it was obſerved, that his conſent would be 
of great ſervice as an example to others, According- 
| ly, no means were left untried to win him over, even 
the Archbiſhopric of York, at this time vacant, was 
offered to him: and, being irreſiſtibly preſſed on every 
fide, he yielded, and repaired to the king, with a de- 
| | fign to give him ſatisfaction: but his conſcience check- 
= ing him the moment he was about to fpeak, he was 
N 


| not able to utter a word, for ſome time; but being 
= recovered, he quitted his former purpoſe, and ſpoke 
his ſentiments freely againſt the divorce, which being 
quite unexpected and diſpleaſing, exaſperated the king 

to ſuch a degree, that with a countenance full of an- 
ger, he put his hand to his dagger, but recollecting 
himſelf, he only ſaid, I will conſider of your opini- 
on, and you ſhall have my anſwer:“ but he never fent 

For him more. 85 
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Pole, however, being apprehenſive that ſarther dan- 
ger would inevitably accrue to him, if he continued 
in England, obtained permiſſion once more to go 
abroad: and his majeſty was fo far ſatisſied at preſent, 
that he continued his penſion for ſome time. 

'The firſt place Pole went to was Av ignon in 


% © 


and here he continued unmoleſted for the ſpace - Of 4 


year; tu: ſin ing the air did not agree with his con- 


ſtitution, he left it, and went to Padua. In this fa- 


vourite univerſity he fixed his reſidence the ſecond 


time, making excurſions now and then to Venice. | 

Pole had now been a conſiderable time abroad, and 
Henry bad frequently intimated his defire that he 
would return home: but he made ſundry excules, 
and at laſt wrote to the king, that he neither approved 
of his divorce, nor his ſeparation from the holy tee, 
both of which had now taken place. The king, in 
return, ſent him over a book written in England, by 


Dr Sampſon, in ſupport of his own ſupremacy), and 


required his opinion in anſwer to it. Upon this, Pole 
wrote his famous ſophiſtical treatiſe, intitled, De uni- 
tate Feelefiaftica, and ſent it over to the king. In this 
book, he condemned the king's actions, depreſſed the 
royal and exalted the papal authority, compared the 
king to Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded with an ad- 
dreſs to the Emperot, conjuring him to turn his arms 
rather againſt the king, than the Turk. 

Henry concealed his reſentment, and wrote to him 
requiring him, all excuſes apart, to return immediate- 
ly to England, that he might confer with him on the 
ſubject of his book and his letters, which required fur- 
ther explanation. But this angel of peace, as he is 
ſtyled by Phillips (a modern Popith writer of his life,) 
had no inclination, it ſeems, to die a martyr in the 
pope's cauſe ; and, therefore, taking warning by the 
fate of More and Fiſher, he wiſely, and peremptorily 


refuſed to return; upon Which the king withdrew his 
Pente 
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13 and deprived him of his preferments, in Eng- 
and, and not long after, an act of attainder paſſed 
againſt him. | | 
The attachment conſtantly ſhewn by Pole to the Pa- 
pal intereſt, and his preſent misfortunes conſequent 
thereupon, made it expedient, that the Roman Pon- 
tiff ſhould publicly tefiify his approbation of his con- 
duct, by ſome fignal honoug. Accordingly he was 


ſummoned to Rome, as the repreſentative of England, 


in a general council, to be held for the reformation of 
abuſes, not in the dodrine, for that they held ſacred 
and incapable of error, but in the adminiſtration of 
affairs of the church. He arrived at Rome in 1536, 
where he was lodged in the pope's palace, and treated 
with great reſpect. His holineſs immediately propo- 
ſed to make him a Cardinal, but Pole, who had much 
higher temporal preferment in view, no leſs than the 
crown of England, by marrying the princeſs Mary, re- 
monſtrated againſt this promotion, and the pope ſeem- 
ed to acquieſce ; but the next day, he infifted on his 
obedience, and Pole, who was not yet in holy orders, 
nor had received the clerical tonſure, ſubmitted to this 
ceremony, ſays Beccatelli, who was preſent, ** with 
as much reluctance as the lamb to the ſheering knife.” 
After which, he was created Cardinal deacon of St 
Nereus and Achilleus. His holineſs then appointed 
tim nuncio to the courts of France and Flanders, .that 
he might be the better enabled, from the vicinity of 
of his refidence, to correſpond with the Roman catho- 
lics in England, and keep up the declinirg intereſts of 
the papacy in this country. | 

At Paris, he was received by the king very honour- 
ably, but did not ſtay long there ; for Henry, being 
informed of it, ſent to demand him of the French mo- 
narch ; which being notified to him by that prince, he 


removed to Cambray, and put himſelf under the pro- 


tection ef the biſnop. But this was no place of ſafety 
fot him, on account of the war between France and 
| the 
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the Empire, i in which Henry was engaged; ſo that the 
Engliſh ſoldiers were continually haraſſing thoſe parts. 
The nuncio was therfore obliged to quit it, with pre- 
cipitation ; for as the price had been ſet upon his head, 
he was expoſed to imminent danger, if he fell into 
their hands. . He choſe Liege for his next reſidence, 

in contequence of an invitation from Erardas the car- 
dinal biſhop, who received him with brotherly kindneſs. 
He continued at Liege about three months, expecting 
that the Emperor and the king of France would fulfil 
their engagements with-him by doing their utmoſt to 
foment the diſturbances raiſed by the rebellious Ro- 
man catholics in England ; but this proſpect failing 
he was recalled to Rome. 

Pole, while he was employed i in holding correſpon- 
dence with Henry's rebellious ſubjects, and while he 
was abuſing him in the moſt ſcurrilous manner in his 
publicatious, complained in his letters to the pope, 
and to the French nuncio, of the ignominious treat- 
ment which he had met with from the king of England, 
who had proclaimed him a traitor and ſet a price upon 
his head: and though he owned his treaſonable deſigns 
againſt Henry in the ſame letters, he had the duplicity 
to write to Lord Cromwell, about the ſame time, to 

clear himſelf from the imputation of diſloyalty. This 
is another inconſiſtency with the character given him 
by Phillips, who makes his picty and ſincerity his chief 
virtues. | 
At the cloſe of the year 1538, his holineſs i imagining, 
that the bulls of excommunication and depoſition, 
which he had publiſhed againſt Henry, would make 
his ſubjects better diſpoſed to break out into another 
rebellion, diſpatched the cardinal a ſeoond time, in 
diſguiſe, to France and Flanders, upon the ſame pious 
buſineſs. But this ſcheme being counterworked by 
Henry, the cardinal met with a cool reception from 
his Imperial majeſty ; whereupon he returned by the 
fame road to Ariguon; where he Ca the wh 
i <4 wit 
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with his ill ſucceſs; and, receiving a letter fromi hig 
holineſs to continue in tholte parts, he took this op- 
portunity of making a vifit at Carpentars to his ac- 
quaintance and beloved friend cardinal Jacob Sado- 
let; with whom he ſpent fix months, and then came 
to . where he ſtaid ſome time with Gilbert, 
biſhop of that ſee. After this, he was appointed le- 
gate to Viterbo, near Rome, in which ſtation he con- 
tinued till 1542, when the pope, having called the 
council of Frent, appointed him together with cardi- 
nal Paris, and cardinal John Morone, his three legatcs ; 
but, as tlie council could not then affemble, on ac- 
count of the wars which arofe in Germany, and other 
Chriſtian ſtates, Pole returned to Viterbo. Between 
this place and Rome he paſſed his time, following his 
ſtudies in great repoſe and tranquillity, till in 1545, 
when the pope iffued a fecond citation for holding the 
council at the fame place, and appointed Pole again, 
but with two different cardinals, his legates. Pole's 
colleagues arrived at Trent long before him; for his 
Journey was delayed, upon the pretext that Henry had 
employed his enuiftfaries to ſeize him on the road. At. 
this time, he wrote a treatiſe on the nature and end of 
general councils, and at length he repaired to Trent, 
eſcorted through thoſe parts, where danger was ap- 

prehended, by a detachment of the pope's cavalry. 
To account for the cardinal's juſt fears, it is neceſ- 
fary to mention, that his mother Margaret, counteſs 
of Saliſbury, his eldeſt brother Henry Pole, lord Mon- 
tague, the marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Nevil, and: 
and Sir Nicholas Carew, had been condenined and ex- 
ecuted in England for high treafon, in confpiring to 
bring the cardinal to the throne. And though they 
were taken off, the deſign, Henry remaining under the 
Pope's interdict, was not dropped at this time. The 
tranſactions of the council of Trent, called by lord 
Bolingbroke, © a ſolemn banter, may be paſſed over, 
being of little import to Proteſtant readers, and as the 
cardigat 
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cardinal was obliged to retire to Padua, on account of 
his bad ſtate of health, we thall only obſerve, that it 
was removed to Bononia, after an oppoſition from 


the Imperial ambaſlador, upon which occaſion, Pole, 


invariably attached to the holy ſee, defended the 
pope's right to remove it, in the year 1546. 
The next account we have of him, worth relating, 


is an extraordinary inſtance of his zealous audacity. 


Sqon after Henry's death, he wrote a letter to the re- 
gency and council, adviling them to reconcile the 
kingdom to the pope, and affured them, that if his 
advice were not followed, the kingdom would be ex- 
poſed to imminent dangers, and added, that the pope 
was willing, in charity to their fouls, to fend him 
over, to remedy their evils. He likewiſe addreſſed a 
written juitification of himſelf to Edward VI. But the 
council diſregarding both his ſolicitations and his me- 
naces, he gave the kingdom no farther trouble in his 
reign. 55 | 
Pope Paul HI. dying in 2549, our cardinal was 
twice elected to ſucceed him, but refuſed both the 
elections; one as being too haſty, and without delibe- 
ration; and the other, becauſe it was done in the mid- 
dle of the night. This conduct has been aſcribed by 
Phillips and others to delicacy ; but the true motive 
was his diſtant view of the crown of England, to the 
poſſeſſion of which no bar aroſe, in his opinion, from 
an heretical prince being ſeated on the throne, pro- 
vided he could marry the princeſs Mary. Julius III. 
being choſen upon his refuſal, and the tranquillity 
of Rome being ſoon after much diſturbed by the 
wars in France, and on the borders of Italy, Pole 
_ retired, with the pope's leave, to a monaſtery of 
the Benedictines at Maguzano, in the territory of 
Verona. | : 
In this retirement he continued till the death of Ed- 
ward VI. but on the acceſſion of queen Mary, it was 
Vol. 1, U determined 
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determined by the court of Rome, that Pole ſhould 
be ſent legate into Ergland, as the fitteſt inſtrument, 
on all accounts, to effect the reduction of the king- 
dom to the obedience of the pope. T he undertaking, 
however, required ſome conſideration. The act of 
attainder, which had paſſed againſt him under Henry 
VIII. bad left confirmed by Edward, and conſequent- 
ly remained ft in fore. Our legate, therefore, did 
not thin k it ſafe to venture bis perſon in England, till 
he underſtood the true ſtate cf: things there. Ho W- 
ever, it was not long before he received full ſatisfaction 
upon all thefe points, and accordingly fet out for Eng- 
land, by way of Germany, in the month of October 
1553; but he had not proceeded far in the emperor's. 
dominions, when a meſſage came to him from that 
prince, to put a ftop to his: farther - progreſs at pre- 
ſent. This was ſoon followed by an expreſs from 
queen Mary to the ſame purpoſe, who, to keep him 
in good humour, ſent him the two acts that had paſ- 
ſed, for the juſtification of her mother's marriage, 
and for bringing all things baek to the ſtate they were 
in at her father's death, defiring him likewiſe to ſend 
her a liſt of ſuch perſons as ſhould: be made biſhops. 
The cardinal being ſatisfied, that the true cauſe of 
this delay-was to prevent his arrival in England before 
the queen's marriage to Philip: ſhould: be completed, 
was not a little nettled at it, and wrote a letter to her 
majeſty, wherein be ſaid, he knew that this ſtop to 
his journey proceeded from the political views of the 
emperor; that be had ſpoken to the emperor's con- 
feſſor about it, and had convinced him of the impro- 
priety of ſuch courſes, and ſet him to work on his 
maſter. He alſo told the queen, he was afraid that 
carnal pleaſures might govern her too much, and that 
ſhe might thereby fall from her ſimplicity in Chriſt, 
wherein ſhe had hitherto lived. He encouraged her, 
therefore, to put on a ſpirit of wiſdom and courage, 
and to truſt in God, who. had preſerved her ſo long. 
. | With 
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With regard to the acts, he found fault that no men- 
tion was made in the firſt of the pope's bulls, by the 
authority of which, only, it could be à lawful mar- 
riage; and he did not like, that in the other act, the 
worihip of God, and the ſacraments, were to be as 
they were in the lait year of her father's reign, for 
then they were in a ſtate of ſchiſm, the pope's inter- 
dict ſtill lying on the nation, and till that were taken 
off, none could, without fin, either adminiſter or re- 
ceive them, He conteffed he knew nene of either 
Houſe fit to propoſe the matter of rejeqing-the ſupre- 
macy, which had been ufurped by her father, and her 
brother; and therefore he thought it beſt for herſelf to 
go to the parliament, having before-hand acquainted 
tome few, both of the ſpirituality and temporality, 
with her defign, and tell the houſe, ſhe was afflicted 
at the ſchiſm, and deſired a legate to come aver from 
the apoſtolic ſee, to treat about it.; and thould there- 
upon propoſe the reverſion of his attainder. | 
But the queen's marriage with Philip meeting with 
2 oppoſition in England, it was reſolved that the 
legate ſhould be kept at a diſtance. With this view, 
another legation was contrived for him, to mediate a 
peace between the empire and France, in which he 
was unfucceisful. In the mean time, the marr: e be- 
tween Philip and Mary being ſolemnized, no further 
oppoſition was made to the legate's journey; and, 
therefore, the lords Paget and Haſtings were ſent to 
Bruſſels to conduct him to England. He arrived at 
Dover, on the 2oth of November, ty 5A, where he 
was received by the biſhop ef Ely, lord Montague, 
.and other perſons of diſtinction. He then proceeded 
by land to Graveſend, where he was met by the bi- 
Mop of Durham, and the earl of Shrewſbury, who 
preſented him with the repeal of the act of his attain- 
der, that had paſſed the day before. He afterwards 
went on board a yacht, which conveyed him to 
Whitehall, where he was received with the utmoſt ve- 
| „„ neration 
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neration by their majeſties; ; and after all poſſible ho- 
nour and reſpect paid to him at court, he was con- 
ducted to the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, the deſ- 
tined place of his reſidence, which had been ſumptu- 
ouſty fitted for his reception. 
On the 25th, he went to the parliament, and made 
2 long and grave ſpeech, inviting them to a reconcili- 
ation with the apoſtolic ſee, from whence, he ſaid, he 
was ſent by the common paftor of Chriſtendom to re- 
cover them, who had long ſtrayed from the incloſure 
of the church. This ſpeech produced a pretended 
miracle on the part of the queen, who affected to be 
not only pregnant, but that the joy the felt upon the 
occaſion bad made the child leap within her; and u- 
Pon this declaration, Te Deum was ordered to be ſung 
in all the churches in London; and Bonner cauſed 
Prayers to be put up, that the child might be a male, 
well favoured, vigorous, and witty. No farther proof 
can be wanting, of the wretched bigotry of Mary, 
who thus ſet an example in her own perſon, for re- 
ſtoring the old fraudulent tricks of the Popith prieſts, 
ezer ready to forge miracles, in aid of their delufions. 
On the 29th, the ſpeaker reported to the commons 
the ſubſtance of this ſpeech ; and a meſſage coming 
from the lords for a conference, in order to prepare a 
ſupplioation, to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome, it 
was conſented to, and the petition being agreed on, 
was reported and approved by beth houſes; fo that 
being prefented' by them on their knees to the king 
and queen, theſe made their interceſſion with the 
cardinal, who thereupon delivered a long ſpeech, at 
the end of which, he granted them abſolution. This: 
done, they all went to the royal chapel, where Te 
Deum was ſung on the occafion. Thus the pope's aus 
thority being now reſtored, the cardinal, two days at- 
terwards, made his public entry into London, with 
all the ſolemnities of a legate, and preſently ſet about 
the buſineſs of purging the church of pretended 17 
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Zy. But though theſe proceedings gave great ſatisfac- 
tion to the court, the cardinal had the mortification 
to find that they were deteſted by the citizens of Lon- 
don; for when he made his public entry, in paſſing 
through the city, no ſort of reſpect was ſhewn to 
him, and his bleſſing the people as he paſſed, was 
openly laughed at. This probably ſoured his temper, 
Which it is pretended was naturally mild and amiable; 
it has likewiſe been afferted, that he adviſed moderate 
meaſures with reſpect to the Proteſtants ; but it is an 
indubitable fact, that one of the firſt acts of his le- 
gantine authority was, to grant commiſſions for the 
proſecution of heretics; and he openly expreſſed his 
deteſtation of the refqrmed, refuſing to converſe with 
any who had been of that party. Indeed, he now put 
on the pride and reſerve of a Spaniſh inquiſitor. To 
this we muſt add, that the inſtructions he ſent to the 
biſhops and clergy, concerning the Proteſtants, plain- 
ly ſhew, that he was at the bottom of the ſanguinary 
proceedings of Gardiner and Bonner, though he made 
them the inſtruments of his-cruelty and revenge. 

In the mean time, the queen diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome, to make obedience, in the name of the 
whole kingdom, to the pope; who had already pro- 
claimed a Jubilee on that occaſion. But theſe meſſen- 
gers had ſcarcely ſet a foot .on Italian ground, when 
they were informed of the death of Julius III. and the 
election of Marcellus II. his ſucceſſor. But this pon- 
tiff dying ſoon after, the queen, upon the firſt news 
of it, recommended her kinſman to the popedom ; 
and diſpatches were accordingly ſent to Rome for the 
purpoſe, but they came too late, Peter Caraffa, who 
took the name of Paul IV. being elected before their 
arrival, This pope, who had never liked our cardi- 
nal, was better pleaſed with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
whoſe temper exactly tallied with his own. In this 
diſpoſition he favoured Gardiner's views upon the ſec 
of Canterbury. e 
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The cardinal, however, had now the ſole manage- 


ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and from this time it is 


demonſtrable, from the moſt authentic records, that 
the perſecution became more violent, and the execu- 
tions more frequent. In proof of which, let it be re- 


membered, that Gardiner, who ſecretly deteſted Pole, 


turned over the bloody buſineſs to Bonner ſoon after 
the cardinals arrival; and that in three months after 
Gardiner's death, Cranmer was degraded and burnt, 


to make room for the cardinal, in the archiepiſcopal 


ſee of Canterbury, after he had loft all hopes of the 
papal chair. Pole was made archbiſhop of Canterbury 


the day after Cranmer's execution, and before the end, 
of the ſame year, 1556, he was made chancellor of 


Oxford and Cambridge. The hotteſt period of Bon- 
ner's fiery perſecution was from December 1555 to 


December 1556, when the cardinal was in the zenith 


of his power; for it declined ſoon after, from cauſes 


which ſhall be mentioned, after we have given ſome. 
account of the infamous executioner of the tyranny ot 


Mary, under her angel of peace, the cardinal legate. 
ED MUND BOxNER was the reputed ſon of a lawyer 
in Cheſhire, but his mother was pregnant by one Sa- 


vage, a prieſt, and married the lawyer to conceal her 
diſgrace. Being deſigned for the church, he ſtudied 


at Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke College, Oxtord, 
and was made doctor of the canon law in x525; but was 


never diftinguithed for his learning having rather a turn 


for ſtate affairs. This recommended him to Wolley, 
and after his death to king Henry, by means of Crem- 


well, on whom he impoſed himſelf as a friend to the 
Reformation. Henry wanting an ambaflador, who 


could talk in a menacing ſtyle to the pope and the 
king of France, pitched upon Bonner, whoſe brutal 


ferocity ſcemed ſuited to the occaſion ; but he fo far 
excceded the bounds of common decency at Marſeilles, 


when he delivered the king's appeal, that the pope 


88 to * him into a cauldron of melted 
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| "PE or to burn him alive, upon which be made his 


eſcape. And ſoon after, behaving with great inſolence 
to Francis I. the French monarch bade him write to 
his maſter, © That his ambaſſador was a great fookh 
and that if 1t were not for the love of his maſter, he 
ſhould have an hundred ftrokes with an halbert.” He 
was recalled, but Henry finding him a pliant tool for 
every occaſion, made him firſt biſhop of Hereford, and 
then of London in 15 39, when the bloody articles 
were to be enforced. And now the pretended Pros 
teſtant (Cromwell being taken off) ſhewed himſelf in 
his true colours; his cruelties continuing till the ac= 


ceflion of Edward reſpecting the Reformation, and at 
the ame time ſecretly oppoſed it, and fomented the 


inſurrections of the Papiſts. He was therefore de- 
prived, and committed to the Marſhalſea, till queen 
Mary releaſed him, and reſtored him to his former dig- 
nity in 1553. From this time, as his power increaſed, 


10 did his inhumanity, which was exercifed in the moſt 


ſhocking acts of cruelty, haying a dungeon and inſtru- 
ments of torture in his ewn houſe ;. and took an infernal 
pleaſure in puniſhing the unfortunate people in his cuſ- 
tody with his own hands. Such was the character of 
the man, wbb acted as chief commiſſioner under the 
cardinal, to whom we will now return. 

The year 1557 was opened with a ridiculous farce, 


added to the tragedy that was acting in all parts of the 


kingdom. At Oxford the body of Peter Martyr's wife 
was taken up, and underwent a proceſs ; but being æ 
foreigner, who underſtood no Englith, no witnefles- 
could be brought to prove her a heretic 5 and there- 


fore the body, by the cardinal's order, was buried 


again in a dung-hill. At Cambridge, the bodies of 
Bucer and Fagius being buried in St Mary's and St 
Michael's churches, they were put under an interdict, 
and no ſervice could be performed in them; after“ 
which a formal proceſs was commenced againſt * 
deceaſed heretics. They were eited to appear, or any 

| perſons 
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perſons for them; but after three citations the dead not 
ariſing to defend themſelves, nor any of the living appear- 
ing to plead for them, (for fear of being ſent after them) 
witneſſes were examined againſt them, and they were 
condemned as obſtinate heretics ; the bodies being or- 
dered to be dug up, and deivered to the ſecular power. 
After this, an account was ſent of the proccedings to 
London, and a writ was ſent down to the ſheriffs, in con- 
ſequence of which, the bodies were carriedintheir cofhns 
tied to the ſtake and burnt, with copies of their books. 
But though the cardinal thus countenance every 
abſurd and cruel meaſure to enforce the Romith faith, 
Paul IV. openly ſhewed his averſion to him, by re- 
voking his legatine power, which he conferred this 
. on Peyto, a Franciſcan friar; whom he had ſent 
or to Rome, and a cardinal for the purpoſe, deſigning 
him alſo for the ſee of Saliſbury. This appointment 
was made in September, and the new legate was ac- 
tually on the road for England, when the bulls came 
to queen Mary; who, having been informed of their 
contents by her ambaſſador, laid them up without 
opening them, or acquainting her coutin with the mat- 
ter, in whoſe behalf ſhe wrote to the pope, and aſ- 
tuming ſome of her father's ſpirit, ſhe wrote to Peyto, 
forbiding him to proceed on his journey, and charging 
him on his peril, not to ſet foot on Engliſh ground. 
But nothwithſtanding all her caution to conceal the 
matter from the cardinal, it was not poſſible to keep 
it long a ſecret ; and he no ſooner became acquainted 
with the holy fathers pleaſure, than out cf that im- 
plicit veneration, which he conſtantly and unalterably 
preſerved for the apoſtolic ſee, he voluntarily laid 
down the enſigns of his legantine power, and forbore 
the exerciſe of it; diſpatching his truſty miniſter Or- 
maneto to Rome, with letters, wherein he cleared him- 
telf in ſuch ſubmiſſive terms, as it is ſaid even mollified 
and melted the obdurate heart of Paul. The truth is, 
the Pontiff was vrought into a better temper by ſome 
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late events, which turned his regard from the French 
toward the Spaniards, and the ſtorm againſt Pole blew 
over entirely, by a peace that was concluded this 
year, between his holinets and Philip, in one of the 
ſecret articles of which, it was ſtipulated, that our 
cardinal ſhould be reftored to his legatine powers. 
But he did not live to enjoy the reſtoration full twelve 
months, being ſeized with a double quartan ague, 
which carried him off the ſtage of life, early in the 

| morning of the eighteenth of November, 155 8. 

N His death is ſaid to have been haſtened by that of 

dis royal miſtreſs and kiniwoman, queen Mary; which 
happened about fixteen hours before, in the 43d year 
of her age, and 6th of her reign. His body being put 
into a leaden coffin, laid forty days in great ſtate, at 
Lambeth ; after which, it was conveyed thence with 
as great funeral pomp to Canterbury, and interred 
with ſolemnity on the north fide of Thomas of Beck- 
et's chapel, in that cathedral. Over his grave there 
was erected a tomb, on which were inſcribed only 
theſe three words, as ſufficient to his fame, Depoſitum 
Cardinalis Poli. 

Thus was England happily delivered from papal ty- 
ranny, and the diſgraceful adminiſtration of a weak 
woman, who was fitter for a cloyſter than a throne. It 
is ſaid, however, that ſhe felt ſome compunction for the 
lofs of Calais, which fell into the hands of the French 
the year ſhe died, after it had been in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh above 200 years; owing to the neglect of 
her miniſtry, w wholly employed in the arduous bufineſs 
of proſecuting heretics. But this event was not the 
true cauſe of that deep melancholy which carried her 
to the grave. It was occaſioned by the deſertion of 

Philip, who treated her unkindly, and upon his father's 
reſignation of the Spaniſh crown to him, left her ab- 

ruptl 

| s che cardinal's character has been ſo variouſly ſtated: 


by different writers, that it is a hard taſk to aſcertain: 
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the exact truth at this diſtance of time: it may, there. 
fore, be thought more diſcreet to refer the critical 
reader to different authorities, diſtinguiſhing the Ro- 
man from the Proteſtant writers by the letters R. and P. 
** Authorities, Life of Pole, by Ludovico Bec- 
catelli, (his ſecretary) R. tranſlated by Pye, with notes, 
London, 1766. Thuanus R. Burnet's Hiſt of the Re- 
formation, P. Life of Pole, by T. Philips, R. Review 
of Philips, by the Rev. Glouceſter Ridley P. Ant- 
madverſions on Philips, by Dr Neve, P. Britiſh Bio- 
.graphy, vol. II. 1706. P. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SEBASTIAN CABOT, 
DISCOVERER OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 


[A. p. 1477, to 1557. 


| a maritime country, we know of no claſs of 
ſubjects who can more juſtly claim the grateful re- 
membrance of poſterity, than able ſeamen, whether 
conſidered in the light of ſkilful navigators, or as brave 
defenders, on the ocean, of the national rights and pri- 
vate property of their country. 

For this reaſon, having brought down the civil and 
ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of England to the period which 
concludes this volume, we cannot cloſe it with greater 
propriety, than by giving a conciſe account of Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, the contemporary, and rival in the book of 
fame, of Veſpucius Americanus, between whom and 
our Engliſh navigator, the firſt diſcovery of North A- 
merica is conteſted. 

SEBASTIAN CABOT was the fon of John Cabot, an 
eminent Venetian navigator, who came to England in 


the 
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e reign of Edward IV. and being pleaſed with the 
country, lettled at Briſtol ; and when the news arrived 
in England of the diſcoveries made by Columbus in 
South America, which tended to enrich Spain, Henry 
VII. from his avaricious temper, rather than from any: 
laudable motive, reſolved to ſend ſome of his ſubjects 
upon an expedition to make fimiiar diſcoveries; and, 
upon this occaſion, John Cabot. was recommended to- 
the king as an able, enterpriſing ſeaman, and one who 


excelled all others in his proteſſion, which had been | 


originally that of a pilot. Accordingly,.the king gave 
him a commiſſion in 1496, for the diſcovery of un- 
known lands, but more particularly of a north-weſt: 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. | 

Young Cabot. was born at Briſtol about the year 
1477, and being brought up to the ſea, had made ſe- 
veral ſhort voyages, and. being properly qualified, he, 
and his two brothers Lewis ad Sancho. were joined 
in the commiſſion given to the father, in caſe of his 
death, and it was expreſely commanded that they 
ſhould return to the port of Briſtol, 

They had likewiſe the royal licenſe to take up fix, 
ſhips in any haven of the realm, and as many mariners 
as they could procure. In conſequence of this per- 
miſhon, one large ſhip was equipped, at. Briſtol, at the 
king's expence; and the merchants of: London and 
Briſtol added three or four ſmall veſſels; 

With theſe, John Cabot and his ſon Sebaſtian ſet 
fail in the ſpring of 1497, and ſucceſsfully kept on a 
north-weſt courſe. On the 24th of June they diſco» 
vered land, which they therefore called Prima Viſia, 
and the illand which lies out to ſea, before the main- 
land, they called St John's, becauſe they diſcovered it 
on the feſtival of that ſaint. They afterwards called 
the whole coaſt, the Iſland of Baccalaos, being the 
name given by the natives to a fiſn found along it in 


great abundance, fince named Cod; and in after. 3 
3 
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the place took the name of Newfoundland, which it 
ſtill bears. 

John Cabot and his ſon took poſſeſſion of this land, 
in the name of the king of England, atter which they 
failed down to Cape Florida, and then returned te 


England with a valuable cargo, and three of the na- 


tives, who were cloathed in ſkins, eat raw fleth, and 


uttered an unintelligible ſpeech, not like any human 


language. All we know more concerning the father 
is, that he had the honour of knighthood conferred on 
him. There is likewife a chaſm of near tw enty years | 
in the life of Sebaſtian, but from the writings of fo- 
reigners it may be collected, that after his father's 
death, he made other voyages to complete the ſettle- 
ment of Newfoundland, and theſe might give riſe to 
the miſtake of attributing the firſt expedition to him; 
an error we frequently meet with in the | impericct an- 
nals of theſe times. 

If this worthy man had ld nothing more, 


His name ought ſurely to be tranſmitted to future times 


with honour; fince it clearly appears, that New found- 
land hath bt en a fource of riches and naval power to 
this nation, from the time it was diſcovered, and as it 
was the firſt of our plantations, with ſtrict juſtice it 
may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, and of his father, that 
they were the authors of our maritime ftrength, and 
opened the way to thoſe improvements which ſince 
have rendered us fuch a powerful maritime and com- 
mercial nation. 

The next tranſaction, in which he was concerned, 
occurred in the eighth of king Henry VIII. and our 
accounts of it are rather obſcure. It appears, how- 
ever, that Cabot had entered into a ſtrict correſpon- 
dence with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time vice-admi- 
ral of England, who had a houſe at Poplar, and who 
procured him a good ſhip of the king's, in order to 


make more diſcoveries. But it looks as if he had now 


changed his route, and intended to have paſſed by the 
South 
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South to the Eaſt Indies; for he ſailed firſt to Brazil, 
and, failing there in his purpoſe, Maped his courſe for 
the iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, where he 
carried on ſome traffic; and then returned, being ab- 
ſolutely difappointed in the deſign upon which he 
went; not through any want either of courage or con- 
duct in himſelt, but from the faint-heartedneſs of Sir 
Thomas Pert, and the want of manly courage in ſome 
of the other people who were connected with him. 

This diſappointment, in all probability, inclined Se- 
baſtian Cabot to leave England, and to go over to 
Spain; where he was treated with very great reſpect, 
being declared pilot-major, or chief-pilot of Spain; 
and by his office intruſted with the reviewing all pro- 
Jects lor diſcoveries, which, in thoſe days, were many 
and important. | 

His great capacity, and approved INLET induced 
many rich merchants to treat with him, in the year 
15 24, about a voyage to be undertaken, at their ex- 
pence, by the new- found paſſage of Magellan (diſco- 
vered by Ferdinand Magellan, 1520), to the Moluccas; 
which at length he accepted; and of which we have 
the following account by Herrera the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rian: 

& He failed about the beginning of April, 15 25, firſt 
to the Canaries, then to the inands of Cape Verde, 
thence to Cape Auguſtine and the iſland of Patos, or 
Geeſe; and near Bahia de Todos Los Santos, or the 
Bay of all Saints, he met a French ſhip. He was ſaid 
to have managed but indiicreetly, being in want of 
proviſions when he came to the iſland;, but there the 
Indians were very kind, and ſupplied him with provi- 
Hons for all his 1 ; but he requited them very in- 
differently, carrying away with him, by force, four 
ſons of the principal men. 5 
F Thence he proceeded to the River of Plate, ha- 
ving left on on a deſart iſland, Martin Mendez, 
His vice-admiral, captain Francis de Rojus, and Mi- 
Vor. I. | 8 ö chael 
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chael de Rodus, becauſe they cenſured his manage- 
ment; and, in concluſion, he went not to; the Spice- 
iſlands, as well becauſe he had not proviſions, as that 
the men would not fail under him, tearing his conduct 
of the veſſel in the Streights. 

&« He failed up the river of Plate, and above thirty 
leagues above the mouth found an iſland which he call- 
ed S. Gabriel, about a league in compaſs, and half a 
league from the continent towards Brazil. There he 
anchored, and rowing with the boats three leagues 
higher, diſcovered a river he called San Salvador, or St 
Savi 10ur, very deep, and a ſafe harbour for the ſhips on 
the ſame fide ; whither he brought up his veſſels and 
unloaded them, becauſe at the mouth of the river there 
was not much water. 

* Having built a fort, and left me men in it, he 
reſolved to proceed up that river with boats and a flat- 
bottom caravel, in order to make diſcoveries, thinking; 
that, although he did not paſs through the Streights 

= to the Spice:iſlands, his voyage would not He altogc- 
„ther fruitleſs. 
4 Having advanced thirty leagues, he came to a ri- 
ver called Zacarana; and finding the natives there- 
| abouts a good rational people, ke erected another fort, 
| calling it Santi Spiritus, 1. e. of the Holy Ghoſt ; but 
| his people called it Cabot's Fort. He thence diſcover- 
ed the ſhore of the river Parana, which is that called 
Plate, where he found many iſlands and rivers ; and. 
keeping along the greateſt ſtream, at the end of two 
hundred leagues came up to another river, which the 
Indians call Paraguay, and left the great riv er on the 
right, thinking it bent towards the coalt of Brazil; 
and running up thirty-four leagues, found people till 
ing the ground; a thing which, in thoſe parts, he had 
not ſeen before. There he met with ſo much oppoſi- 
tion, that he advanced no farther, but killed many In- 
dians, and they ſlew twenty-five of his Spamards, and 


took three that were gone to as ae: to eat. 
| * While 
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ec While Cabot was thus employed, James Garcia 
was ſent from Galicia, with one ſhip, a imall tender, 
and a brigantine, to make diſcoveries in the river of 
Plate, without knowing that the other was there be- 
fore him. He entered the ſaid river about the begin- 
ning of the year 1527, having ſent away his own, 
which was a large ſhip, alledging that it was of too 
great a burthen for that diſcovery; and, with the 
reſt, came to an anchor in the ſame place where Cabot's 

ſhip lay, then directing his courſe, with two brigantines 
and ſixty men, towards the river Parana, which lies 
north and north-weſt, he arrived at the fort built by 
Cabot. About one hundred and ten leagues above 
this fort, he found Sebaſtian Cabot himſelf in the port 
of St Anne, ſo named by the latter; and, after a ſhort 
ſay there, they returned together to the fort of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and from thence. {ent meſſengers into 
Spain.“ 

Thoſe who were diſpatched by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
were Francis Calderon and George Barlow, who gave 
a very fair account of the fine countries bordering on 


the river La Plata, ſhewing how large a tract of land 


he had not only diſcovered, but ſubdued, and produ- 
cing gold, ſilver, and other rich commodities, as evi- 
dences of their commander's conduct. The requiſi- 
tions they made in his name were, that a ſupply ſhould 
be ſent of proviſions, ammunition, goods proper to 
carry on a trade, and a competent recruit of ſeamen 
and ſoldiers. To this the merchants, by whom Ca- 
bots ſquadron was fitted out, would not agree, but 
choſe to reſign their rights to the crown of Caſtile. 
The king then took the whole upon himſelf, but was 
fo dilatory in bis pr eparations, that Sebaſtian Cabot, 
quite tired out, having been five years out upon this 
expedition, reſolved to turn home, which he did, em- 
barking the remainder of his men, and all his effects, 
on board the largeſt of his ſhips, and leaving the ſmall 
er veſſels behind him. | 
X 2 | It 
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It was the ſpring of the year 1531, when Cabot ar- 
rived at the Spam court, and gave an account of his 
voyage. It is evident from the manner in which the 
Spaniſh author ſpeaks of him, that he was not well 
received; and one may eaſily account for it. He had 
raiſed himſelf enemies by treating his Spaniſh muti- 
neers with great ſeverity ; and, on the other band, his 
* owners were diſappointed by his not.purſuing his voy- 
age to the Moluccas. He kept his place, however, 


and remained in the ſervice of Spain many years after, 


till at length, he was invited over to England. 
His return is ſuppoſed to have happened towards 
the cloſe of the reign of Henry VIII. for it appears 


that he reſided at Briſtol in the Year 1546. 
In the firſt year of Edward VI. this celebrated navi- 


gator was introduced to the duke of Somerſet, with 


whom he was in great favour, and by whom he was 


made known to the king, who took a great deal of 
pleaſure in his converſation, being much better yerſed 
in the ſtudies to which Cabot had applied himſelf, 


than moſt of his courtiers, notwithſtanding his youth. 


For he knew not only all the ports and havens in his 
own dominions, but alſo thoſe in France, their ſhape, 
the courſe to enter them, their commodities and in- 
commodities, and, in ſhort, could anſwer almoſt any 
queſtion about them that a ſailor could aſk. We need 


not wonder, therefore, that with ſuch a prince, Cabot 


was in high eſteem, or that, in his favour, a new office 
ſhould be erected, equivalent to that which he had en- 
joyed in Spain, together with a penſion of 1661. 138. 
ad. which we find granted to him by letters patent, 
dated January 6, 1549, in the ſecond year of that 


king's reign, by a ſpecial clauſe in which patent this. 


annuity is made to commence rom the Michaelmas 
preceding. Thenceforward he continued highly in 
the king's favour, and was conſulted upon all matters 
relating to trade, particularly in the great caſe of the 


merchants of the Steel-yard in 1551, of which notice 
has 
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has been taken in the life of the duke of Northumber- 
land. | 

In the month of May, 1552, Cabot laid pen 
before the king, for a diſcovery of the north-eaſt paſ- 
ſage to China and the Indies: which being approved, 
three ſnips were fitted out for the enterpriſe, and the 
command given to Sir Hugh Willoughby, to whom in- 
ſtructions were given, drawn up by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
at this time governor of the Company of Merchants 
Adventurers. Theſe inſtructions are preſerved entire 
in Hakluyt, and are a convincing proof how highly 
and deſervedly he was eſteemed by the king and the 
merchants. Sir Hugh Willoughby failed from Graveſ- 
end in May 1553, and in Auguft he loſt fight of his 
ſecond ſhip, commanded by captain Richard Chancel- 
lor, which never joined him 2gain. In the fame month 


he diſcovered Greenland, but the Dutch pretend to an 


earher diſcovery. His utmot progreſs was to 72 deg. 
N. Lat. and then finding the weather intolerably cold, 

the year far ſpent, and his ſhips unable to bear the ſea, 
he put into the haven of Arzina in Lapland, on the 
18th of September: but being unable to come out 
when the froſt ſet in, Sir Hugh was found there the 
next ſpring, frozen to death (and all his ſhips compa- 
ny), having the journals of his voyage and his will Iy-. 


* ing before him; by which it appeared that he lived till 


January, 1554. | 
As for captain Chancellor, after many dangers and 


difficulties, he penetrated to Archangel in Muſcovy, 
being the firſt perſon who diſcovered a paſlage to that 
port; and from thence he returned ſafe home. But 
unfortunately for him, he went a ſecond voyage to the 
ſame place, to bring over an ambaſſador from the court 
of Muicovy to queen Mary, WO brought her preſents, 
with an invitation to oven a commercial intercourſe 
between England and Muſcovy; and on their paſſage 


the ſhip was caſt away upon the Coaſt of Scotland, 
when 
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when captain Chancellor, in ſaving the life of the Ruf- 


fian ambaſſador, was drowned, 

In coniequence of this embaſly, the Ruff: a company 
was eſtabliſhed by charter, x Philip and Mary, 1554, 
and of this Company Sebaſtian Cabot was appointed 
Governor for life, becauſe he was principally concern- 
ed in fitting out the firſt ſhips employed in that trade. 


After this, we find him very active in the affairs of 


the Company in the year 15563 and in the journal of 
Mr Stephen Burroughs, it is obſerved, that on the 
27th of April that year, he went down to Graveſend, 
and there went aboard the Searchthrift, a ſmall veſſel, 

fitted out under the command of the ſaid Burroughs; 
for Ruſſia, where he gave generouſly to the ſailors, 
and, on his return to Grareſend, he extended his alms 
very liberally to the poor, defiring them to pray for 
the ſucceſs of this voyage. We find it alſo remarked, 

that, upon his coming back to Graveſend, he cauſed a 


grand entertainment to be made at the ſign of the 


Chriſtopher, where, ſays Mr Burroughs, for the very 
joy he had to ſee the towardneſs of our intended diſco- 


* 


very, he entered into the dance himſelf, a circumſtance 


which ſhews the urbanity and chiral of his diſ- 


pPoſition. This is the laſt action of his life on record, 


and it is conjectured that he died ſoon after, at about 
ſeventy years of age. | 
He was unqueſtionably one e of the moſt Send 


ry men of the age in which he lived; and by his capa- 
city and induſtry contributed not a little to the ſervice 


of mankind in general, as well as of this kingdom. 
For he was the firſt who took notice of the variation 
of the compaſs, which is of ſuch vaſt conſequence in 
navigation, and has engaged the attention of the learn- 
ed from that time to.the pretent. 

Authorities. Herrera's Hiſtory of the Indies. 
Hakluy t's Navigatiops and Diſcoveries of the . 
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